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Preface 


When it was first suggested to me that I do research 
on Krsna, my immediate reaction was to say that 
the topic had been very well covered. I was, however, 
asked to consider it and so I did, with the result 
that I found that the topic was indeed very far from 
having been covered. Contrary to my first opinion 
I found that a full study of Krsna was still wanting. 
Many general—and in many cases superficial—accounts 
of Krsna and the Krsna-cult had been produced and 
there were also detailed studies of particular aspects 
of the topic—especially on Krsna’s teaching in the 
Bhagavad Gita—but still it was obvious that a work 
covering in more detail the figure of Krsna was 
needed. So I decided to take up the investigation 
in the confidence that there was still much to say on 
the theme. However, as the months passed and I 
examined more and more material, it also became 
evident that Krsna alone was a very vast subject of 
research, and that anyone wanting to cover it in 
its totality, if he had all the necessary qualifications, 
would have to write a multi-volume work to do full 
justice to the topic. Thus I had to narrow the scope 
of my research to a manageable size. I chose to look 
into the stories that formed the Krsna cycle and 
find more about them and their different versions. 
I would be dealing with the image of Krsna that is 
presented by the stories of the Puranas, first trying 
to identify some of the sources where these stories 
could have had their origins, and then examining 
the earliest historical evidence on Krsna and the 
Krsna-cult to see if any of these legends could be 
placed chronologically. I would have to examine then 
in detail some of the most characteristic episodes in 
the legends to identify their underlying themes and 


motifs. Finally, to complement this analysis of the 
stories, I decided to look also into their plastic repre- 
sentation in the Iconography. This was to be the 
scope of my research. 

The advice of Professor Basham, for it was he who 
suggested I research this topic, proved to be very 
fruitful, and I think that, with his help, I obtained 
some good results in the analysis of the materials 
and that some original views are presented in this 
investigation, as well as some new evidence put for- 
ward to add to the store of knowledge on the subject. 

Earlier versions of parts of this research were 
presented to various Conferences. One part of chapter 
five was delivered as a paper at the Second National 
Conference of the Asian Studies Association of 
Australia, University of New South Wales, Sydney, 
Australia, May 1978; and parts of chapter three 
were delivered to the Staff Research Seminar, Faculty 
of Asian Studies, Australian National University, 
Canberra, Australia, 1978; the Second Congress of 
the Associación Latinoamericana de Estudios Afro- 
asiáticos, Paipa, Colombia, April 1981; and the First 
International Symposium of the Sanskrit Language, 
Universidad Nacional Autónoma de México, February 
1982. Modified versions of parts of chapter five and 
chapter two were published in Australia and 
Mexico : "Dark as a Cloud,” Hemisphere, vol. 23.2, 
1979, Canberra, Australia; “Los Mūltiples Enigmas 
de Krsņa”, Didlogos 90, Nov.-Dec., 1979, México; 
and “Primeras Evidencias Históricas sobre 
Krsņa”, Estudios de Asia y Africa, vol. 15.4, 1980, 
México. 

I regret that I could not profit during my research 
of the magnificent book of Prof. Priyatosh Banerjee 
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The Life of Krsna in Indian Art (National Museum, 
New Delhi, 1978). 

I would like to thank the authorities and staff of 
the National Museum, New Delhi; Indian Museum, 
Calcutta; Government Museum, Madras; Archaeolo- 
gical Museum, Mathura; Archaeological Museum, 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Vedic Antecedents 


Krsna, the hero and god of the Puranas, is consi- 
dered to be an incarnation of the supreme god Visnu 
or Narayana. Although eventually he reaches the 
highest position within the Vaisnava pantheon as 
in the Brahma Vaivarta Purāņa and the Bengal 
Schools, in the early Puranas, and even in the Bhaga- 
vata Purana, he is just one more of the avatāras of 
the Vedic God. There are certain characteristics 
both in Visnu and Narayana that come down and 
permeate the personality of Krsna, we could say 
that they have, or are, the essence of Krsna, the 
very core of his character, without the particular 
incidents that form the Krsna legend. 

Previous to a study of the Krsna cycle it is con- 
venient to review briefly the main traits of these 
two gods to whom Krsna is assimilated. We shall 
consider only the earliest accounts about them and 
not the later mythology that is really coeval with 
the Epic and Puranic Krsna. 

We have also to account for the use of the name 
Krsna in the Veda, and we shall examine briefly 
the instances where it is mentioned and try to find 
out if our hero had any relation to the Krsna ог 
Krsnas in the Veda, as some authors hold. We 
shall examine their opinions and see if they can be valid. 


i. VISNU 


For more than a hundred years many scholars 
have given their opinion on the meaning and signifi- 
cance of Visnu’s character, and this permanent 
interest in him is due mainly to his identification 
with Krsna and with the other great Epic hero, 
Rama, an identification that converts him at once 
into one of the most popular gods in the Indian 


pantheon, and perhaps the one with the largest 
number of followers. 

What is surprising is that Visnu, to whom only 
a very few hymns are dedicated in the Rg Veda, has 
been the object of interpretations so different and 
divergent as to fill many pages of discussion in an 
apparently unending dispute on the ‘real’ character of 
the god. As Jan Gonda has aptly said : 


it would appear that any effort to attain a detailed, 
complete and well-defined statement about the 
functions and sphere of activities of the ancient 
Indian divinities would be in vain. Beings and 
powers figuring in so-called primitive or semi-primi- 
tive religions and mythology, never having undergone 
a logical specification and systematization, are not 
clearly definable in accordance with modern 
standards." 


Here we shall present the Vedic texts that refer 
to Vişnu to try to find out what these texts really 
show about him. 

In the very first hymn in the Rg Veda which men- 
tions Vişnu we find many of the characteristics that 
had made him famous: 


May the gods protect us from there where Vişnu 
strode over the seven quarters of the earth. 
Vişnu strode over this, thrice set down his foot; 
[the world] was covered by his dust. 

Three steps strode Vişnu, the benevolent cowherd 
[or protector], hence establishing the injunctions. 
Look at Visnu’s deeds from which he contemplated 
the vows; Indra’s fast friend. 


1. Jan Gonda, Aspects of Early Visnuism, Utrecht 1954; 
rep. Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 1969, p. 9. Я 
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That supreme step of Visņu the sūris always see, 
as an eye extended on the sky. 

That the wise, inspired, kindle singing; Visņu's 
supreme step.! 


Here we have the verb vicakrame ‘to stride’, and 
his strides are mentioned as three. He is a pro- 
tector, gopa, and unconquerable or undeceivable, 
adübhyah. Besides he ensures that the injunctions 
of the gods (or his own) are kept, dharmani dharayan; 
he is a friend of Indra, and his Supreme step or 
dwelling, paramam padam, is compared to an eye 
in the sky, diviva caksur. АП these characteristics 
are elaborated later and combined in a mythology 
that still contains many obscure points. 

Let us start with his wide stepping and his three 
strides. This is his most relevant feature and the 
one that the Vedic poets most often associate with 
him. There is almost no mention of his name with- 
out the epithets: urugāva, urukrama, etc. He it is ‘who 
supported the high meeting-place [of the gods] the wide- 
striding of three steps’, ‘who widely strode the earth 
in three paces for [granting us] a long life.’ That is, 
he is a deity that represents extensiveness and per- 
vasiveness, his most typical feature being that of 
extending himself through space and covering the 
universe. This is a beneficent characteristic, as his 
spreading out means creation and protection, and 
it is specifically stated in the Veda that his strides 
are made for the sake of all creatures and that within 
his wide-extended paces all living creatures have 
their habitation He it is ‘who alone has triply 
supported heaven and earth and all beings’, and 
because of this the Vedic people so adored him as 
to sing: 


We sing this manly exploit of him, the powerful, 


1. RV 1.22.1621. 
ato devà avantu no yato visnur vicakrame / prthivyah sapta 
dhāmabhih // idam visnur vicakrame tredha ni dadhe padam / 
samūļham asya pansure // trīņi padā vi cakrame visņur gopā 
adābhyah / ato dharmāņi dhārayan 11 visnoh karmàni pasyata 
yato vratāni paspaše / indrasya yujyah sakhà // tad visņoh 
paramam padam sadā pašyanti sürayah / diviva caksur ātatam // 
tad vipraso vipanyavo jāgrvānsah sam indhate / visnor yat 
paramam padam // 

2. RV 1,1541. yo askabhayad uttaram sadhastham vica- 
kramāņas tredhorugayah. 

3. RV 1.155.4. yah pārthivāni tribhir id vigāmabhir uru 
kramistorugāyāya jīvase. 

4. RV 1.154.2b. yasyorusu trisu vikramaņesvadhiksiyanti 
bhuvanāni višvā. 

5. RV 1.154.4. yah u tridhātu prthivīm utadyām eko 
dādhāra bhuvanāni višvā. 


The Krsna Cycle in the Purāņas 


the saviour, harmless, generous." 


Visnu, who thrice measured [with his strides] the 
terrestrial expanses for the afflicted man; in this your 
protection which is granted, let us rejoice in riches 
with our offspring.? 


From the sky, from earth, from atmosphere, O 
Visnu, fill thy hands abundantly with good things; 
and bestow them from the right and from the left. 


Most of the gods are prayed to for riches and 
wealth, it is true, but only in Visnu are these features 
associated with spatial extensiveness, and this spread- 
ing was for the welfare of living beings. Certainly 
these traits of widespread motion are sometimes 
attributed to the sun (RV 5.47.3; 5.81.3) and, more 
aptly, to the sun's light, but we do not think that 
the Vedic hymns refer to a solar characteristic when 
they mention that Visnu's striding is done to provide 
mankind with a dwelling: ‘Visnu swiftly strode the 
earth to grant it as dwelling to man. The people 
who sing his praises are firmly established, the bene- 
volent one has made a wide abode [for men] To 
us this providing of a habitation means nothing 
less than the creation of the world, its expansion 
from a previous void or dead point. This is why he 
is the beneficent god and bountiful par excellence, 
and also this would explain his being associated 
with embryos and birth (RV 10.84.1) since he him- 
self causes the Universe to be born. 


Closely associated with his three steps but. with a 
meaning in a different context we have Visnu's 
highest step (paramam padam) or station, where the 
gods rejoice (RV 8.29.7) and where springs a well 
of honey or mead: 


May I attain to that his beloved place, where 
pious men get inebriated; that is indeed the friend- 
ship of the wide-striding one. Verily in his supreme 
step there is a spring of honey.? 


1. RV 1.155.4. tad tad id asya paumsyam grnimasinasya 
tratur avrkasya milhusah. 

2. RV 6.49.13. yo rajāmsi vimame pārthivāni tri$cid visnur 
manave bādhitāya / tasya te Sarmann upadyamāne raya madema 
tanvā tanā ca. 

3. AV 1.26.8. divo visna ша và prthivya maho visna uroran- 
tariksat / ustau prnasva bahübhir vasavyairāprayacha daksiņā- 
dota savyat. Tr. Whitney. 4 

4. RYV7.100.4. уі cakrame prthivim esa etām ksetrāya visnur 
manuse dašasyan / dhruvaso asya kīrayo janāsa uruksitim 
sujanimā cakāra // 

5. RV 1.154.5. tad asya priyam abhi patho ašyām naro 
yatra devayavo madanti / urukramasya sa hi bandhur itthā 
visņoh pade parame madhva utsah // 
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The mortal trembles if he sees just two steps of 
him who sees the sun. But the third step no one 
dares [to see], not even winged birds in flight.! 


Visnu the cowherd guards the supreme abode, 
sustaining loved, immortal dwellings.? 


Some modern scholars would like to think of 
Visņu's later pre-eminence as due mainly to this 
paramam  padam, his highest site, but although 
partly true this is not, by any means, the complete 
explanation of Visnu's supremacy. This, as we have 
seen, is not just a matter of later literature but is 
already perceptible in the Rg Veda. 

Let us now look at the Brāhmaņa literature and 
what is said there about Visnu and his three strides. 
The Brāhmaņas are treatises on the sacrifice, and 
in them the Vedic verses are explained in relation 
to the sacrifice. There is a special part in the con- 
cluding ceremony of the new-moon sacrifice when 
the priest has to take three steps, and these are given 
a meaning relating them to the three strides of Visnu: 


And again why he strides the Visnu-strides, is: 
Visnu, truly is the sacrifice, by striding (vi-kram) 
he obtained for the gods that all-pervading power 

(vikranti) which now belongs to them. By his 

first step he gained this same [earth], by the second 

this aerial expanse, and by his last [step] the sky. 

And this same pervading power Visnu, as the 

sacrifice, obtains by his strides for him [the sacri- 

ficer]: for this reason he strides the Visnu-strides. 

Now it is indeed from this [earth] that most [be- 

ings] go [upwards].? 

Here we have two facts of great importance: 
first the unmistakable identification of the sacrifice 
with Visnu and then the explanation of his three 
strides as covering earth, air and sky. We also notice 
that by his strides Visnu won for the rest of the gods 
their all-pervading power. Another speculation of 
the Brāhmaņas on the famous three steps occurs 
in the Satapatha Brahmana (1.2.5.1-7). There is 


1. RV 1.155.5. dve id asya kramane svardr$o'bhikhyaya 
martyo bhuranyati / trtiyam asya nakir à daaharsati vayašcana 
papatayantah patatrinah // 

2. RV 3.55.10. visnur gopāh paramām pati pathah priya 
dhāmāny amrtā dadhānah / 

3. Satapatha Brahmana 1.9.3.9; yadveva visņukramānkra- 
mate / yajīto visnuh sa devebhya imam vikrānti vicakrame 
yaisāmiyam vikrantiridameva prathamena padena pasparathe- 
damantariksam dvitiyena divamuttamenaitamvevaisa etasmai 
visņuryajūo vikrānti vikramate tasmādvisņukramānkramate 
tadvā'jīāta eva parācīnam bhūyisthā iva kramate // tr. Julius 
Eggeling. 


related how the gods and the demons, all sons of 
Prajāpati, were fighting for the supremacy, and how 
the demons appropriated the earth for themselves 
without sharing it with the gods. In view of this 
the gods, headed by Visnu as the sacrifice, went to 
the demons and asked for their part of the earth, 
but the demons, teasing them, said ‘we'll only give 
you а part as big as this Visnu here can lie upon." 
The gods accepted and, with fire and Vedic hymns, 
proceeded with the ceremony of the sacrifice, there- 
by winning the whole earth for themselves alone. 
In another version of the myth the gods make a 
wager that whoever of them was first in encompass- 
ing the end of the sacrifice, through austerities, fer- 
vour, faith, sacrifice and oblations should be the 
most eminent of all the gods. As Visnu won the 
contest he is the most eminent of gods and at the 
same time is the sacrifice himself. 

Whatever be the importance of these Brāhmaņic 
speculations—very great indeed for the future develop- 
ment of mythology—we can only note here that they 
are all afterthoughts, that is, even if the Brāhmaņic 
priests knew the real meaning of the Vedic hymns, 
they were so fond of ritual that they simply did not 
care to interpret them in a faithful manner. Rarely, 
if ever, do the sages who composed the Brahmanas 
seem to care about what the authors of the Vedic 
hymns really meant, and perhaps to them this was 
unimportant, since they found the greatest relevance 
in the new magical ceremonies. These priestly specu- 
lations, however, give us invaluable data on the 
characteristics and importance of each god. We see 
that, at least in some circles, Visnu is already con- 
sidered the supreme god, since a myth has been in- 
vented to explain his supremacy. Now, should we 
conclude, as some scholars have done, that Visnu's 
supremacy is traceable to the Vedic hymns only on 
account of his paramam padam and his creative 
character there, forgetting the evident fact that 
Visnu is, according to the number of times that 
his name is mentioned, relatively unimportant? Or 
can we maintain with Keith? that this number does 
not demonstrate anything, since the Rg Veda is a 
collection of hymns on the soma sacrifice, and Visnu 
has but a minor role in that sacrifice? But in that 
case, how are we to explain his Brahmanic identifica- 


1. SB 1.2.5.4. te'surāh asüyantah iva ucur yāvad eva esa 
visnür abhi$ete tāvad vo dadmah iti. 

2. A.B. Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and 
Upanishads, 1925; rep. Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 1976, v.1, 
p. 10. 
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tion with the sacrifice, and Bergaigne's assumption 
that Visņu is closely related to soma?! We would 
rather say that the Vedic Religion, as a polytheistic 
one, had many different gods, each with his own 
priests and special worshippers, besides the general 
mass of the people who would adore any one of 
them on different occasions, We are not speaking 
here of sectarianism, but of the specialisation normal 
in any polytheism. The natural god, however, was 
the warrior Indra, and to him the greatest part of 
hymns were addressed. It may be true that Visnu 
was from early times considered the supreme god, 
but this can only have been recognised by his own 
priests and a few devotees, while for the rest of the 
people he was merely the god of the three steps. 
We might speculate that his votaries tried to con- 
vince the rest of the people that their god had the 
highest station and was the comrade of Indra, and 
gradually their propaganda had some effect. 

As a companion and helper of Indra it is not 
strange that Visnu rose to prominence. But, even 
if subordinate to the warrior chief, his votaries ever 
make clear their favourite god’s special position: 
‘The divine Visnu hurried to accompany the benign 
Indra, [himself] more benign.? Here, it is Visnu 
who seeks Indra's company but in many other 
places (e.g. RV 8.100.12) it is Indra himself who 
pleads for the help of Visnu in his strife with Vrtra 
and, strangely enough, the help that he receives is 
not in striking the demon but, apparently, in clearing 
up the field for the battle by his three steps. "Then, 
when about to kill Vrtra, Indra said, O Visnu my 
friend, stride widely. 

In still other hymns Indra is addressed conjointly 
with Visņu and together they are described as drinking 
soma, striding widely and fighting against the asuras: 


This is worthy of being sung, O Indra and Visņu, 
that you, inebriated by soma, widely strode. You 
extended the atmosphere and broadened the space 
for us to live [in]. You both have defeated [others] 
and [yourselves] are not defeated. None of these 
two has ever been defeated. Indra and Visņu, 
when you fought you triply set in motion a thou- 
sand [?]* 
1. Abel Bergaigne, La Religion Vedique, 1878-83. rep. 
Bibliothēgue de l'école des hautes Etudes, Paris, 1963, p. 417. 
2. RV 1.156.5. à yo vivaya sacathāya daivya indrāya visnuh 
sukrte sukrttarah. 
3. RV 4.18.11. athābravīd vrtram indro hanisyan sakhe 
visno vitaram vi kramasva. 2 
4. RV 6.69.5 & 8. indrāvisņu tat рапауаууат vam somasya 
mada uru cakramāthe / akrnutam antariksam varīyo'prathatam 


What seems important in this hymn is the coopera- 
tion of the gods in stretching out the worlds for 
human existence. This, in my opinion, is a very 
clear indication of a cosmogonical myth. This is 
still more evident in this line: "You [Indra and 
Visnu] have extended space for sacrifice in begetting 
Sürya, Agni and Usas / You have vanquished in 
battles, O heroes, the Maya of Vrsasipra.'! 

In some other passages it is not Visnu who helps 
Indra but it is the latter who provides the strength 
for the former’s feat: ‘When by your energy Visnu 
widely strode three steps / Then your two loved 
horses grew up. At last it was recognised that 
without Visnu’s help in the battle against Vrtra, 
Indra could not have defeated the demon, and the 
poets sang how Indra pleaded to Visnu for help: 
*Visnu, my friend, stride widely; Dyaus, give space 
for the vajra to fall. Let us kill Vrtra, let us release 
the rivers, let them flow released by the force of 
Indra.? This theme was amply elaborated in the 
Brahmanic literature. In Тайра Samhita 2.14.12 
Vrtra comes out from the sacrifice, owing to the 
hatred of Tvastr towards Indra. The monster was 
so terrible, covering the whole universe, that the 
same Tvastr feared him and Indra was overcome 
by terror. So Tvastr gave Indra the consecrated» 
bolt, but even this would not suffice to kill the demon. 
Then he called Visnu. This god extended himself 
in three parts, one in earth, one in the air, and the 
third in the sky, to impede the growth of the mons- 
ter. After this Indra dared to attack the demon 
with the force of Visnu's third portion on earth, 
and Vrtra feared him thus aided and tried to pacify 
him, giving him a part of his strength, which Indra 
handed to Visnu. Then he raised again his thunder- 
bolt against Vrtra, using the force of Visnu's second 
portion in the air and, through his help, a second 
time Vrtra retreated and offered his strength, which 
Indra took and gave to Visnu. And for the third 
time the same happened, till Vrtra surrendered the 
power by which he was the entire world and Indra 


jivase no rajāmsi // ubhà jigyathur na parā jayethe na parā 
jigye katarāš canainoh / indra$ ca visņo yad apasprdhethām 
tredhā sahasram vi tad airayetham // 

1. RV 7.99.4. urum уајпауа cakrathur u lokam janayantà 
süryam usāsam agnim / dasasya cid vrsašiprasya maya jaghnatur 
nara prtanajyesu; see Gonda, Aspects ...; p. 30. 

2. RV 8.12.27. yadā te visņur ojasā trini pada vicakrame / 
ad it te haryata hari vavaksatuh // 

3. RV 8.100.12. sakhe visno vitaram vi kramasya dyaur dehi 
lokam vajrāya viskabhe / hanàva vrtram riņacāva sindhūm 
indrasya yantu prasave visrstah // 
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again gave it to Visņu. In this myth we find an 
explanation to both Vedic references, the one in 
which Visņu helps Indra and the other in which Indra 
gives force to Visņu. 

In one other passage of the same Veda! Visnu 
does not appear in the battle till Indra raises his bolt 
for the third time and then supports the warrior 
god and orders him to kill the demon? tam visņuran- 
vatisthata jahiti. And in yet another text Indra and 
Visnu expel a horde of demons from a sacrificial 
litany.’ So we see that the Indra-Visnu partnership 
became with time widely recognised, which makes 
us suppose that there was really some symbolic 
meaning in their alliance. 

Let us now see what modern scholars have to say 
on all this material. We have already said that some 
Indologists have emphasised the mainly solar charac- 
ter of the god; this is due mainly to the ancient 
interpretations of the native commentators. So in 
the Brhaddevata attributed to Saunaka, a work 
that intends to give a summary of all the Vedic gods 
and myths, we find the name of Visnu among those 
of the sun. There we see already quoted a previous 
authority, a certain Medhatithi, which indicates that 
this interpretation was current from very early times. 
The line in question reads: “Because the three (¢rini) 
regions (rajāinsi) shine with brilliance as his foot- 
steps, therefore Medhatithi pronounces him [to be] 
Visnu of the three strides [trivikrama).* And at the 
end of the list of the sun’s names the etymology of 


„the name of Visnu is given in the following manner : 


Visnu may be [the root] vis (visnati—be active) or 
viš (višati - to enter), [or] from vevis (vevesti) (2) 
expressing pervasion: [he] is [thus] explained as 
the Sun who is everything and is contained in 
everything.” 
This interpretation was sustained by Auguste Barth? 
who, however, notes that: ‘Quand le soleil est in- 


1. TS 6.5.l.l-2. E 
2. Note the resemblance to the situation at the beginning 
of the BG. 


3. AB 3.503: so'bravid indrah Ka$ cāham cemān ito 
"ашап notsyāvahā ity aham cety abravīd visnus. | Е 
4. BD 2.64: trini bhanti rajamsyasya yatpadani tu tejasa 1 


tena medhātithih prāha visnumenam trivikramam |] tr. Mac- 


donell. 4 r 
E BD 2.69: A.A. Macdonell, The Brhad-devata Attributed 
to Saunaka, 1904, rep. Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 1965, у. 1, 
p. 17; visnatervisaterva syad vevestervyaptikarmanah | visnu- 
rnirucyate süryah sarvam sarvāntarašca yah II; n Monier- 

illi 1-уеуі „to pervade. 
Williams SED we find vevi-vevite, to £0 | 

6. A. Barth, Les Religions dē T Inde, 1885, rep. 1n Oeuvres 


Complētes d Auguste Barth Ernest Leroux, Paris 1914, v. 1. 


voguē comme dieu suprēme. c'est de préférence 
sous d'autres noms." In 1891 Hopkins admits? that 
all evidences in the Veda indicate that Visnu is a 
solar God. Macdonell is of the same opinion? and 
after him Grierson," Griswold,’ Keith,” Mrinal 
Dasgupta," Dandekar? and Gonda’ all adhere to 
this interpretation, even if they emphasise at the 
same time one or more of the god’s other character- 
istics. 

Against this opinion we hear the voices of R.G. 
Bhandarkar,” who emphasises Visnu's highest step 
as the main factor in his elevation to the supreme 
rank, Barnett,!! who finds that the solar identification 
is an afterthought and believes that the god’s 
identification with the sacrifice is his most important 
trait, Oldenberg,!2 and, more recently,” Kuiper, 
who holds that Visnu’s main aspect is that of being 
a symbol of the centre and the totality of the cosmos. 

What are the conclusions we can arrive at after 
reviewing the texts in dispute? As we saw, Vişnu’s 
pre-eminent characteristic is that he strode thrice, 
and it is mainly because of this fact that many main- 
tain that he is the sun. From the times of Yaska 
(500 B.C. approx.), and even earlier, since he quotes 
two authors who preceded him, this view has been 
held, the only discrepancy being about the exact 
place of each of the three steps. Sakapüni, quoted 
by Yāska, opined that the three strides referred to 


1. Ibid., р. 150. 

2. E.W. Hopkins, The Religions of India, Ginn & Co., 
Boston 1891, p. 41. 

3. A.A. Macdonell, History of Sanskrit Literature, 1899, 
rep. Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 1971, p. 66. 

4. G. Grierson, ‘Bhakti’, ERE, v. 3 1911, p. 541. 

5. H.D. Griswold, Religion of the Rg Veda, 1923, rep. 
Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi 1971. 

6. A.B. Keith, Religion and Philosophy ..., v. 1, p. 109. 

7. M. Dasgupta, ‘Early Visnuism and Nārāyaņīya Worship’, 
THQ, v. 7, 1931, p. 103. 

8. R.N. Dandekar, 'Visņu in the Veda’, in Studies in Indo- 
logy, Commemcrative Volume to P. V. Kane, Poona Oriental ' 
Series, Poona 1941, p. 99. 

9. J. Gonda, Aspects ..., pp. 25-28. 

10. R.G. Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, Saivism and Minor 
Religious Sects, 1913, rep. Indological Book House, Varanasi, 
1965, pp. 33-3. 

11. L.D. Barnett, Hindu Gods and Heroes, London 1922. 

12. H. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, Cotta’sche 
Buchhandlung Nachfolges, Stuttgart, 1923, p. 232. 

13. Sten Konow (S. Konow and P. Tuxen, The Religions 
of India, Copenhagen 1949, р. 61f.) denies that Visnu is the 
sun-god, even if he has some solar characteristics. 

14. F.B.J. Kuiper, "The three strides of Visnu’, /ndological. 
Studies in Honor of W.N. Brown, American Oriental Society, 
New Haven 1962, passim. 
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“a threefold existence, on earth, in the atmosphere, 
and in the sky." Aurnavabha, also quoted by the 
author of the Nirukta, opined on his part that the 
strides were meant to refer to the hill where the 
sun rises, the meridian, and the hill where the sun 
sets.? But, as L.D. Barnett said,” how can we know 
that this is not an afterthought, a. posterior elabora- 
tion to explain apparently unmeaningful Vedic 
verses? We can argue that the Brāhmaņic myths 
were constructed in the same way. On the other 
hand there are a very few verses in the Veda that 
really support this interpretation, as the one where 
his highest position is compared to an eye in the 
sky, and the hymns where the sun-god Savity is 
referred to in the same terms as those addressed to 
Visņu.* Therefore we conclude that though, despite 
these last references, Visnu is not considered in the 
Veda as the sun, he certainly presents some solar 
characteristics in the same way as he presents ferti- 
lity characteristics, vegetative characteristics and 
ritual characteristics, that is, according to his charac- 
ter as a universal god. 

The passages referring to his other traits, especially 
to his association with Indra, have been overlooked. 
A scholar such as Dandekar even claims that this 
association ‘is clearly superficial, misunderstanding 
completely the cosmogonical significance of the 
myth of Vrtrahan. It was Norman Brown” who 
first made clear the meaning of this creation myth, 
even if he did not emphasise the role of Visnu in 
it. But, after seeing how Visnu is the god of expan- 
sion and extensiveness, of pervasion and wide space, 
we can understand how he came to be associated 
with the Indra-Vrtra cosmogonic myth, being a 
natural complement to Indra's function as the power 
that liberates the nourishing waters restrained by the 
demon Vitra. 

Among the other interpretations on the symbolism 
of Visnu relevant to us are those by Professors R.N. 
Dandekar and F.B.J. Kuiper. The first notices, 
Nirukta 


1. treddhā-bhāvāya antarikse divi: 


12.19. 


prthivyam 


2. samārohane visnupade gayasirasi; ibid. 

3. Hindu Gods and Heroes, 1922, p. 38. 

4. diviva caksur ātatam; RV 1.22.20. 

5. RV 4.53 and 4.54. 

6. R.N. Dandekar, ‘Visnu in the Veda’, in Studies іп Indo- 
logy to P.V. Kane, Poona 1941 p. 96: ‘Obviously loose and 
artificial connection’, p. 97. 3 

7. W.N. Brown, ‘The Creation Myth of the Rg Veda’, 
JAOS, v. 1942; ‘Theories of Creation in the Rig Veda’, JAOS, 
v. 85, 1965. 


on somewhat loose grounds, the phallic character 
of Visnu.! That he has a generative aspect is amply 
known? but this is far from affirming that Visnu is 
identified with the phallus on the basis of the epithet 
Sipivista. Despite this exaggeration Dandekar illu- 
minates several aspects of Visnu’s symbolism. On 
the other side Professor Kuiper made a magistral 
study of Visnu as a symbol of totality, emphasising 
his ambiguous character to demonstrate that he 
includes everything in himself. Kuiper also remarks 
on the importance of Visnu in the creation myth. 
Gonda has more recently criticised Kuiper on minor 
details and technicalities, leaving, however, in our 
opinion, his main thesis untouched? and even, to 
some extent, adhering to it: *there is much truth 
in the time honoured interpretation of the god's 
character as representing pervasiveness and spatial 
extensiveness, and especially that pervasiveness 
which is essential to the establishment and main- 
tenance of our cosmos and beneficial to the interests 
of men and gods.* 

On the other hand Gonda's contribution to 
study of this god? is at the moment unsurpassed 
both for its accuracy and its comprehensiveness. 
He surveys all the different aspects of Visnu's complex 
mythology and symbolism, demonstrating the real 
impossibility of correctly interpreting him in just 
one sense. On our part we recognise the richness 
and complexity of the personality of Visnu and would 
only like to emphasise his role as a creator and 
protector god as relevant to his later identification 
with Krsna and the inclusion of this aspect in Krsna's 
mythology. 


the 


ii. NARAYANA 


One of the first mentions of this deity is made in 
the tenth mandala of the Rg Veda in the famous hymn 
to the Purusa (RV 10.90); there however he does 
not appear in the hymn proper but only as the rsi 
or seer who first sang it. This fact has led many to 
support the euhemeristic theory that affirms that 
originally there existed a person called by that name 
meaning 'son or descendant of Nara', who for some 
reasons was later deified. Another appearance of 


1. Dandekar, "Visņu ...', рр. 108-110. 

2. Gonda, Aspects ..., pp. 11-21. 

3. Jan Gonda, Visnuism and Sivaism, The Athlone Press, 
London 1970. 

4. Ibid., p. 5; also Aspects of Early Visnuism, 1954, rep. 
Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi 1969, p. iii. 

5. Ibīd., ibid. 
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Narayana occurs in the Satapatha Brahmana, where 
he is called Purusa-Nārāyaņa, thus identifying him 
with the deity of the Vedic hymn above mentioned 
(SB 12.3.4.1 and 13.6.1.1). Now it seems to us 
very improbable that, in so conservative a tradition 
as the Brahmanic only a recognised rsi, that is, a 
poet, a human person, could be promoted straight 
away to the ranks of the gods. That does not occur 
with any other name. But looking at the Veda itself 
we can see what could have happened. In the tenth 
book of the Rg Veda there appear another 22 hymns, 
in each of which the deity corresponds with the rsi 
or poet that sang it. What does this mean? We 
suppose that these hymns were not kept in the hands 
of any of the families in charge of transmitting the 
sacred lore, the Āngirasas, Paulastyas, Vasisthas, 
Ātreyas, etc., so that they did not have any recog- 
nised author. In this case, what else could the com- 
pilers do than attribute them to the same deities as 
those to which they were dedicated? And we cannot 
admit that such names as Hiranyagarbha, Yama, 
Yami, Vigvakarman or Prajapati were common at 
that age, since these gods are given as family names 
the ones that correspond to them according to my- 


thology. So Yama is called Vaivasvata or descen- 


dant of Vivasvat, that is, the sun; Hiranyagarbha 
is called Prājāpatya or descendant of Prajāpati; and 
Yajfia, or the sacrifice is also called Prajapatya; 
whereas Višvakarman is called Bhauvana, that is 
*proceeding or belonging to the world or creation’. 
And Indra, Indrani and Vac are simply mentioned 
with no family name. 

This is what may have happened in the case of 
Narayana, and so we have the hymn 10.90 addressed 
to Purusa-Narayana and supposedly composed by 
the same Purusa, ‘the descendent of Nara or Man’ 
(another word for Purusa). And it cannot be argued 
that the name refers to a descendant of Nara, the 
rsi of hymns 35 and 36 of the sixth mandala of the 
same Veda, since that rsi belonged to the family of 
Bharadvaja2 and thus Narayana should be styled 
Bharadvaja and not ‘descendant of Nara’. 

The Epic tradition of two sages Nara and Nara- 
yana, of which the second is the most prominent, 
twin brothers and not father and son, could be just 
an elaboration of the established fact of the mention 
of both names as sis in the Rg Veda, although unrela- 
ted and included there for quite different reasons, 


1. T. Aufrecht, Hymnen des Rigveda, 1877, rep., Otto 
Harrassowitz, Wiesbaden 1968, v. 2, pp. 497-506. 
2. Ibid., p. 481. 


as we have seen. Besides, in the Epic it is stated 
that Nara and Nārāyaņa were the sons of Dharma 
(Mbh. 12.321.8-9; 16-18) without any reference 
whatsoever to any Bhāradvāja that would connect 
them to the Vedic rsi. And in still another Vedic 
passage it is related how Nara was born from the 
austerities of Narayana, so that in strict logic the 
roles of father and son are inverted and therefore 
we can conclude that the name Narayana is not a 
patronymic. 

An explanation of the name is given by Manu and 
in the Mahabharata (Manu 1.10; Mbh. 1.328. 35 b, c), 
deriving it from a pseudo-word nāras, water, meaning 
‘he who dwells in the waters’. It seems to us that 
this is just an elaboration on the Vedic passage that 
mentions Hiranyagarbha or the primeval germ lying 
in the waters containing all the gods and all beings in 
a receptacle that rests in his navel—an image already 
used in the Epic for Narayana (RV. 10.82.5-6; Mbh. 
3.272.38). However, in the same passage of the 
Epic, in the previous line, a reasonable explanation 
of the name is given: narāņāmayanam Кһуйаталһа- 
mekah sanātanah, І am known as the one eternal 
refuge [or goal] of men’ (Mbh. 12.328.35a), an in- 
terpretation that fits well with the description of the 
Purusa in RV 10.90 as producing all men and beings 
from his body, and that also corresponds to the 
description given in the Satapatha Brahmana’s ac- 
count of Narayana’s sacrifice by which he ‘became all 
this.’ 

Leaving aside the problem of the name Narayana, 
let us pay attention to the contents of the several 
versions of his myth. The Vedic hymn dedicated 
to him is connected with the sacrifice and with the 
cosmogony: 


A thousand heads had Purusa, a thousand eyes, 
a thousand feet; He, having covered the earth 
on all sides, extended beyond [it] by ten fingers 
[breadth]. 

Purusa is verily this all, what has been and what 
will be. And he is the lord-of immortality, which 
by food he outgrows.! 


Here we can see in the description of the primeval 
man the rudiments of the Upanisadic conception 
of Atman. Purusa has a thousand, i.e. infinite heads, 
eyes and feet. He fills the Universe and even so sur- 
passes it by ten fingers. He is all the past and future. 


1. ЕР 10.90.1-2; sahasrašīrsā purusah sahasrāksah sahas- 
rapāt / sa bhūmim vi$vato vrtvà aty atisthad dasaügulam // 
purusa evedam sarvam yad bhütam yacca bhāvyam / utāmrta- 
tvasyešāno yad annenātirohati // 
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He is manifested and unmanifested, what we see 
and perceive is only a fourth of his whole being, 
the other three fourths being absolutely transcendent; 
“With three quarters Purusa rose upwards, one 
quarter of him was here again. Then he extended 
everywhere to what eats and what eats not." 
So we have this Universal Person comprehending 
the created and the uncreated, pervading all the 
Universe and transcending it. Now the poet gives 
us an obscure and symbolic genealogy of the world 
and the soul: “From that was born Virāj and from 
Viràj again Purusa. When he was born he surpassed 
the earth in the back and the front. Who is this 
Virāj? It is a feminine entity whose name means: 
ruling far and wide, sovereign, excellent, splendid,” 
and therefore related to the later concept of sakti, 
but here just an example of the cosmogonies caused 
by the division of a first principle in two parts: a 
masculine and a feminine. From them a second 
Purusa is born. This evolved giant is sacrificed by 
the gods in order to bring out the rest of creation.* 


From his mind was born the moon, from his eye 
the sun was born, Indra and Agni from his mouth, 
from his breath Vàyu was born. 


From his navel was the atmosphere, from his 
head the sky was developed. The earth from his 
two feet, the directions from the ear. Thus they 
formed the worlds.5 


So we see that since his first apparition Nārāyaņa 
is connected both with the cosmogony and sacrifice. 
When he next appears in the Brahmanic literature 
these themes accompany him. In Sarapatha Brāh- 
mana 12.3.4. he is already called by the compound 
name Purusa-Nārāyaņa (purusam ha  nárayanam 
prajāpatir uvāca) so making the pseudo-7s and the 
primeval man the same person. Here again we find 
Purusa-Narayana identifying himself with the whole 
cosmos through the sacrifice. Prajāpati bids him 
sacrifice and tells him how to do it and to recite the 

1. RV. 10.90.4; tripād ürdhva udaitpurusah pādo'syehā- 
bhavat punah / tato visvam vyakramat sāšanānasāne abhi // 

2. RV. 10.90.5; tasmād virāļ ajāyata virājo adhi pürusah / 
sa jāto atyaricyata pašcād bhümim atho purah // 

3. M. Monier-Williams, A Sanskrit-English 
1899, p. 982. 

4. Professor Basham suggests that these gods were also 
the product of Virāj i.e. younger brothers of Purusa. *Review 
of Jan Gonda's Visnuism and Sivaism’, IIJ, v. 18, 1976, p. 289. 

5. RV 10.90.13-14; candramà manaso jātaš caksoh süryo 
ajāyata / mukhādindrašcāgnišca prāņādvāyur ajāyata // nābhyā 
āsīdantariksam šīrsņo dyauh samavartata / padbhyām bhūmir 
disah $rotrát tathà lokām akalpayan 1] 


Dictionary, 


following: “In me be light, in me might, in me glory, 
in me everything. Which words Prajāpati explains: 
*Now light, indeed, is this [terrestrial] world, might 
the air, world, glory the heavens, and what other 
worlds there are, they are everything. The next 
verses identify light, might and glory with the gods 
Agni, Vāyu and Āditya, with the three Vedas, and 
with speech, breath, and the eye, which identifications 
are also made in the Purusa hymn.' Lastly Nārāyaņa 
ends this sacrifice saying: 


All the worlds have I placed within my own self, 
and my own self have 1 placed within all the worlds. 
All the gods have I placed within my own self, 
and my own self have I placed within all the gods. 
All the Vedas have I placed within my own self, 
and my own self have I placed within all the Vedas. 
All the vital airs have I placed within my own self 
and my own self I have placed within all the vital airs. 


In this litany the pantheistic tone is notable as 
well as the assumption that this universality is gained 
by means of ritual sacrifice. In the other passage 
in the Satapatha Brahmana that mentions Narayana 
this is no less emphasised. There we are told how 
Narayana wished to become the whole cosmos and 
how he managed to obtain his wish: 


Purusa-Narayana desired ‘Would that I overpassed 
all beings, would that I alone were everything 
here [this universe]. He beheld this five days’ 
sacrificial performance, the Purusamedha, and 
took it, and performed offering therewith; and 
having performed offering therewith he overpassed 
all being, and became everything here. 


Now, it is clear that Purusa-Narayana is identified 
with the totality of the Universe in all three texts 
and that this is brought about through sacrifice. 
In the Vedic hymn and in this last passage quoted 
it is a human sacrifice that is prescribed, in the first 


1. SB 12.3.4.6-7; ... mayi bhargo mayi maho mayi yaso 
mayi sarvamiti // ayam vai loko bhargah / antariksaloko maho 
dyauryašo ye'nye lokāstatsarvam // 

2. SB 12.3.4.11; sarvamllokanatmannadhisu sarvesu loke- 
svātmānamadhām  sarvandevanatmannadhisu sarvesu deve- 
svātmānamadhām sarvānvedānātmannadhisu sarvesu deve- 
svātmānamadhām sarvānprāņānātmannadhisu sarvesu prāņe- 
svātmānamadhamityaksitā .... 

3. SB 13.6.l.l: puruso ha nārāyaņo kāmayata'atitisthe- 
yam sarvāņi bhūtānyahamevedam sarvam syamriti / sa etam 
purusamedham paficaratram yajtiakratum apašyat tam āharat 
tenāyajata tenestva’tyatisthat sarvāņi bhūtānīdam sarvama- 
bhavat / atitisthati sarvāņi bhūtānīdam sarvam bhavati yah 
evam vidvānpurusamedhena yajate yo vai etad evam veda // 
tr. J. Eggeling. 
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case made by the gods and the ysis, іп the second 
probably self-immolation. There has been a great 
deal of speculation on the name of the sacrifice 
mentioned here, paficarütra sattra or ‘Sacrifice of 
five days [or nights]’, due to the fact that a popular 
Vaisnava sect later took that name probably from 
this source. 

There is another reference to Purusa-Narayana in 
the Vedic literature that agrees with our interpreta- 
tion. It is the Uttaranārāyaņānuvāka, an appendix 
added to the Purusa hymn in the White Yajur Veda 
and repeated in the Taittiriya Aranyaka: 


In the beginning he was formed, collected from 
water, earth, and Višvakarman's essence. / Fixing 
the form thereof Tvastar proceedeth. This was 
at first the mortal’s birth and godhead. // I know 
this mighty Purusa whose colour is like the sun, 
beyond the reach of darkness. / He only who 
knows him leaves death behind him. There is no 
path save this alone to travel. // In the womb 
moves Prajapati: he never becoming born, is 
born in sundry figures. / The wise discern the 
womb from which he springeth. In him alone 
stand all existing creatures. // He who gives light 
and heat to the gods, first, foremost Agent of the 
Gods, Born are the Gods - to him the bright, the 
holy one, be reverence. / Thus spake the gods at 
first, as they begat the bright and holy one: the 
brahman who may know thee thus shall have the 
gods in his control. // Beauty and fortune are thy 
wives: each side of thee are Day and Night. The 
constellations are thy form: The Asvins are thy 
open jaws. / Wishing, wish yonder world for me, 
wish that the Universe be mine. //! 


The last verses are clearly related to the Purusa 
hymn: ‘each side of thee are Day and Night. The 
constellations are Thy form: the A$vins are thy 
open jaws” and the rest of the litany is likewise re- 


1. VS 31.17-22; tr. К.Т.Н. Griffith, Hymns of the Yajur Veda 
(1898) Chowkhamba, Varanasi 1963; adbhyah sambhütah 
prthivyai rasacca vigvakarmanah samavartatagre/ tasya tvastā 
vidadhadrüpameti tanmartyasya devatvamājānamagre — // 
vedāhametam purusam mahāntamādityavarņam tamasah para- 
stāt / tameva viditvā'timrtyumeti nànyah  panthà vidyate 
'yanaya // prajapatiscarati garbhe antarajayamano bahudha 
vijayate / tasya yonim paripašyanti dhīrāstasminha tasthurbhuva- 
nāni višvā // yo devebhya ātapati yo devānām purohitah / pūrvo 
yo devebhyo jāto namo rucāya brāhmaye // rucam brāhmam 
janayanto devā agre tadabruvan / yastvaivam brahmaņo vidyāt- 
tasya devā asanvaše // Srisca te laksmisca patnyāvahorātre 
pāršve naksatrāņi rūpamašvinau vyāttam | isņānnisāņāmum 
ma isāņa sarvalokam ma isāņa // 


miniscent of that imagery. Не is called Prajapati 
and special reference is made to the womb where 
he was born. This motif reminds us immediately of 
the Epic figure of Nārāyaņa, born in the waters from 
a golden egg and producing from himself the world 
(Mbh. 3.272.44; 12.207.13). Now we will inquire 
whence proceeds this image, afterwards always asso- 
ciated with Nārāyaņa. Does it come from the fanci- 
ful etymology given in Manu (1.10) and the Maha- 
bhārata (12.328.35)? Or was it formed from a previous 
image in the mythology? We think that it proceeds 
from such poetic metaphors as those used in the 
Uttaranārāyaņānuvāka to express cosmological апа 
metaphysical conceptions, ‘the wise discern the womb 
from which he springeth. In him alone stand all 
existing creatures.’ 

We are inclined to believe that with time the figure 
of Purusa-Narayana, symbolic of the sacrifice and 
the origin of the Universe, was associated with the 
figure of Hiranyagarbha and other poetic images 
of the creation of the world in the primitive aquatic 
chaos, to form the representation of Narayana that 
we know: a sleeping giant floating (usually on a 
serpent but sometimes on a fig leaf) over the waters 
of a primeval ocean and containing in himself the 
whole Universe. This is the image that the Rg Veda 
presents us in a hymn to Vi$vakarman: 


That which is beyond heaven and beyond this 
earth, beyond the gods and the asuras. What 
primal embryo did the waters produce, where all 
the gods looked on? 

That primal embryo the waters bore where all 
the gods gathered. In the navel of the unborn 
was placed the One in which all beings stood.! 


Here we have the ur-text of that iconic representa- 
tion already described. We cannot make an interpre- 
tation of the symbols because the different versions 
differ widely in their presentation of the imagery and, 
as in all Indian mythology, the whole is a rather 
confused story. However, we can present the more 
evident points in a simpler structure for its analysis. 
In the verses quoted we see at least two elements, 
the waters and the germ that lies in them. It is valid 
to suppose that there is a third element which deposi- 
ted the germ in the waters. This third element has 
to be Vi$vakarman, ‘the creator of everything’, to 

1. RV 10.82.5-6; paro diva parah ena prthivyà paro deve- 
bhir asurair yad asti / kam svid garbham prathamam dadhre 
āpo yatra devàh samapašyanta vi$ve // tam id garbham pratha- 
mam dadhre apo yatra devāh samāgacchanti vi$ve / ajasya 
nàbhàv adhy ekam arpitam yasmin vi$vàni bhuvanàni tasthuh // 
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whom the hymn is dedicated and who is supposedly 
even the poet who composed it, “Visvakarman is 
wide-knowing, mighty, creator and controller, verily, 
the supreme appearance." In the hymn immediately 
preceding (RV 10.81) Visvakarman is sung as making 
a sacrifice for the sake of creation and coming down 
to the world as an archetype of man, “Не the ysi, 
our father, sat down as priest and offered in obla- 
tion all these beings: He, desiring wealth by his 
prayers, concealed the first [beings?] and entered the 
following [ones]. This connects him beyond doubt 
with Purusa-Nārāyaņa. And even more clearly, a 
few lines after, we find him described in the same 
terms as Purusa in the hymn (10.90) addressed to 
the latter. “He had eyes on all sides, mouths on all 
sides, arms on all sides, feet on all sides’, i.e. repre- 
sented as the primeval giant. 

This Vigvakarman, otherwise called Prajāpati, 18, no 
doubt, referred to in the hymns addressed to Ka, 
‘Who’, the unknown god, ‘He, the moon, who 
created the wide and bright waters’, “Не who by his 
might looked over the waters carrying dexterity, 
giving birth to sacrifice’, “Не sustained the earth, 
the heaven and this [all]-* And the golden germ is 
associated with Agni, the fire, ‘When the great waters 
came bearing all [the universe] as a germ, generating 
Agni.” So here we have the same pattern of the three 
elements : a first total, but rather diffused, creator or 
generator; a middle chaotic but fertile medium 
represented by the water; and a third person, a kind 
of universal giant whose body is the Universe. This 
pattern is again repeated in 10,129 as it was in 10.90, 
the Purusa hymn. There we find the first Purusa, 
Viraj, that is the waters, and the Adhi-Purusa or 
cosmic giant. In 10.129 we read 


Then even nothingness was not, nor existence. 
There was no air then, nor the heavens beyond 
it. What covered it? 


Where was it? In whose keeping? Was there then 


1. RV 10.82.2; višvakarma vimanah ad vihayah dhata 
vidhātā parama uta samdrk. 

2. RV 10.81.1; ya ima visva bhuvanani juhvad rsir hota 
ny asidat pita nah / sa āšisā dravinam icchamanah prathamac- 
chad avarān āviveša // 

3. RV 10.81.3; višvatocaksur ша vi$vatomukho visvato- 
bahur uta viSvataspat. 

4. RV 10.121.9; yaScapascandra brhatīr jajana. 

5. RV 10.121.8; yas cid apo mahinà paryapasyad daksan 
dadhānā janayantir yajiiam. 

6. RV 10.121.1; sa dādhāra prthivim dyām utemām. 

7. RV 10.121.7; apo ha yad brhatir višvam āyan garbham 
dadhānā janayantīr agnim. 


cosmic water, in depths unfathomed? 


Then there were neither death nor immortality, 
nor was there then the torch of night and day. 
The One breathed windlessly and self-sustaining. 
There was that One then, and there was no other. 


At first there was only darkness wrapped in dark- 
ness. All this was only unillumined water. That 
One which came to be, enclosed in nothing, arose 
at last, born of the power of heat.! 


Here again we have the triad father, mother, son 
in the first Tad ekam, “That One”, the waters, and 
the second Tad ekam, *born by the great tapas. 
In the last line we find the word tucchya, ‘void’ or 
‘nothingness’ that can be read as ‘husk’ or ‘shell’. 
It is very probable that the Vedic poet had this double 
meaning in mind and was referring to the golden 
egg deposited in the waters. This is more plausible 
if we remember that Agni, ‘the fire’, was said to be 
born in the egg (RV 10.121.7) and here the One 
is born through tapas, a word that also means ‘heat’. 

We can turn now to that other symbol associated 
with the figure of Narayana in the Epic and the 
iconic representations, the stem and flower growing 
from his navel, a vegetal symbol from which, in 
turn, will spring all creation. We have seen how 
this symbol has been already outlined in the hymn 
to Vigvakarman (RV 10.82.6), but it is in the Atharya- 
Veda where it takes a more definite form. There, 
in a version of the Purusa Hymn (AV 19.6), appears 
a verse that does not occur in the Rg Veda nor any- 
where else. This verse seems to allude to a soma 
plant growing out of Purusa-Nārāyaņa: “Seven 
times seventy rays (amsu) were born from the head 
of the great god, of king Soma, when born out of 
Purusa.' Here ihe word amu alludes not only to 
the rays of the moon but mainly to ‘a filament [es- 
pecially of the soma-plant]’. This is acknowledged 


1. RV 10.129.1-3; nāsad Asin no sad āsīt tadànim nāsīd 
rajo no vyomā paro yat / kim àvarivah kuha kasya $armann 
ambhah kim àsid gahanam gabhiram // na mrtyur āsīd amrtam 
pa tarhi na rātryā ahna 451 praketah / anid avatam svadhaya 
tad ekam tasmād dhānyan na parah kim canāsa // tama āsīt 
tamasā gülham agré'praketam salilam sarvam à idam / tucchye- 


nābhv apihitam yad asit tapasas tan mahinājāyataikam // 
tr. A. L. Basham. 


2. J. Muir, OST, v.4, p. 4; M. Muller, Vedic Hymns, SBE, 
v.46, p. F.D.K. Bosch, The Golden Germ, Mouton 1960, p. 52; 
Monier-Williams, SED, takes it as ‘void’ but gives the alternate 
meaning of ‘chaff’ for tuccha, tucchyaka. 

3. AV 19.6.16; Mürdhno devasya vrhato am$avah sapta sap- 
tatih / rājīāh somasyajayanta jatasyapurusadadhi // tr. Whitney. 

4. Monier-Williams, SED, p. 1. 
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by the commentary attributed to Sayana but we 
should note that whereas nowhere else is it said that 
the moon surges from the body of Purusa, except as a 
part of the whole Universe and then manifesting only 
the giant’s mind, itis frequent to find mention of the 
growing of a plant from the body lying in the waters. 

So in the Atharva-Veda we find the verse: "A 
great monster (yaksa) in the midst of the creation 
(bhuvana), strode (krānta) in penance on the back 
of the water - in it are set whatever gods there are, 
like the branches of a tree round about the trunk. 
The imagery of the universal tree is here associated 
with that of the primeval waters for the first time, 
and we see that we are looking at a process of forma- 
tion in religious imagery where diverse mythological 
metaphors are combined to form a new image. It 
is a process in which we cannot say what comes 
first, the mythological concept or the literary meta- 
phor soon translated into plastic shapes till it be- 
comes fixed in the iconology. We have another 
example of this process in the legend of the sage 
Vasistha, who in the Rg Veda (7.33) is said to have 
been born from the seed of Mitra-Varuna spilt at 
the sight of the nymph Urvašī and deposited by the 
gods in a lotus floating in the primeval waters. In 
the Brhad-Devatü (approx. 6th century B.C.) we 
find this account of the myth: *... Then, as the 
waters were being taken up (grhyamdna), Vasistha 
was [found] standing on a lotus (puskara). There 
on every side the All-gods supported the lotus. 
Arising out ‘of that water [Vasistha] then performed 
great austerity.? Here all the gods are not set in 
the divine plant as in AV 10.7.38, but they them- 
selves sustain the lotus, a variant of the Universal 
Giant from whose body the lotus grows. 

It is evident that the Universal-tree motif was 
very widespread, as we see in these examples and 
in a few others taken from Iconography, such as 
these presented by Coomaraswamy? from Sanchi, 
Bhumara, and Amaravati, and by F.D.K. Bosch4 
from Sanchi, Barhut and Amaravati, where we can 


1. AV 10.7.38; mahadyaksam bhuvanasya madhye tapasi 
krantam salilasya prsthe/tapasmin chayante ya u ke ca deva 
vrksasya skandhah parita iva šākhāh // tr. Whitney. 

2. BD 5.154-155; ..tato'psu grhyamāņāsu vasisthah 
puskare sthitah // sarvatra puskaram tatra vi$vedevà adharayan / 
atthāya salilāttasmād atha tepe mahattapah ([ tr. Macdonell. 

3. A. K. Coomaraswamy, Yaksas, (1931), Munshiram 
Manoharlal Delhi 1971, pt. ii, plates 29-5 and 30-1 and 3. 

4. F.D.K. Bosch, The Golden Germ, plates 5a-b and 32b-c; 
vide also Pramod Chandra, Stone Sculpture in the Allahabad 
Museum, American Institute of Indian Studies, Poona 1970, 
plates 41b and 123. 


see a dwarfish yaksa from whose mouth or navel 
grows a tree that embraces flowers, fruits, animals 
and men in its branches, suggesting in fact that 
even beasts and men are produced from the tree. 
In these representations and in those of Nārāyaņa- 
Šesašāyin that appear in the Gupta period (Udaya- 
giri, Deogarh), where the motif is already combined 
with that of the serpent, we have the last evolution 
of the poetic image that began in the Rg Veda as 
the symbol of the first creation: the golden germ 
in the waters, associated successively with the yaksas, 
the Universal tree, and the Cosmic serpent. 
Another association included in the Cosmic tree 
symbolism is its characterisation as Axis Mundi and 
its identification with the Vedic sacrificial post (уйра) 
and the pillar-god Skambha of the Atharva Veda 
(10.7). This among other circumstances may have 
led to the identification of Nārāyaņa with Visņu, 
a god who also is assimilated to the symbolism of 
the centre and the Axis Mundi. This characterisation 
suits very well Narayana’s aspect of Universal god, 
which- we have tried to emphasise here. According 
to our views Nārāyaņa is a deified priestly specula- 
tion of the time of the Brāhmaņas on the lines of 
the Purusa Sükta, and we dismiss the euhemeristic 
view as a later concoction of the time of the Maha- 
bhārata and without any real historical basis. 


iii. KRSNA IN THE RG VEDA 


Although the mentions of Krsņa in the Rg Veda 
are very few and rather dubious, several scholars 
have suggested that the Krsna or Krsnas of those 
hymns are identical with the Krsņa of the later 
tradition or at least with a figure that precedes him. 

In the first place we have a certain ysi or poet 
bearing the name Krsna who composed hymn 8.85. 
He was the father of one Vi$vaka who sings the 
next hymn, dedicated to the A$vins like that of his 
father. By the benevolence of these gods his son 
Visņāpu was restored to Višvaka, a fact that is men- 
tioned in two other hymns to the Ašvins:* 


To the son of Krsņa, [who] supplicated you, 
praised you, strove after you, O Nāsatyas, by 
your powers, like a lost animal, gave [back] to 
see, Visnapu to Vi$vaka.? 


1. J. Gonda, Aspects... ., p. 81; F. B. J. Kuiper, “The Three 
Strides....', p. 144 . 

2. RV 1.116 and 117. 

3. RV1.116.23; avasyate stuvate krsniyaya rjüyate nāsatyā 
sacibhih / pa$um na nastam iva daršanāya visņāpvām dadathur 
vi$vakaya // 
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Macdonell and Keith! suggest that ‘this Krsna may 
be identical with Krsna Angirasa mentioned in the 
Kaušītaki Brahmana (30.9), the same as the seer 
who composed hymns 10.42, 43 and 44 of the Rg 
Veda dedicated to Indra. But the fact that the hymns 
first referred to are dedicated to the Ašvins and 
these latter ones to Indra tends to indicate that 
there were two different ysis. So, we have in the 
first place one vs, or perhaps two, called Krsna 
mentioned in the Rg Veda and the Kausitaki Brāh- 
mana of the same Veda. 

The next instance of the name in the Rg Veda 
is far more uncertain, since it is not sure even if 
it is a name at all.2 The authority on which the 
word Krsna in hymns 1.101 and 2.20 is interpreted 
as a name is the famous commentary on the Rg 
Veda by Sayana of the fourteenth century A.D., 
who explains it as the name of a demon killed by 
Indra. This identification has proved very attractive 
to many scholars, who saw in it an indication of 
the struggle between the oncoming Aryans and the 
resistant forces of the indigenous peoples. The first 
complete translation of the Rg Veda, that of M. 
Langlois in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
follows this interpretation and renders the first line 
of hymn 1.101 thus: ‘Faites offrandes de vos hymnes 
et de vos libations a ce [dieu], auteur de tout bien, 
qui, avec Ridjigwan, a tué les épouses enceintes de 
Crichna’,? and adds a little note explaining: "Le 
mot Crichna signifie noir; c'est le nom d'un Asoura.” 
Langlois agrees with Sàyana, but then offers his own 
explanation according to the academic fashion of 
the day: ‘Cette allegorie represente les nuages. gros 
et noirs de tempêtes, et percés par la foudre d'Indra',* 
leaving aside the interpretation of the scholiast of 
Vijayanagara. 

Wilson, the first translator of the entire Rg Veda 
in English, followed exactly the views of Sāyaņa, 
but Griffith, the next to make a complete translation 
in 1889, departed from the traditional Hindu inter- 
pretation in some points, following it in others. 
His rendering of the line in question says: 'Sing, 


1. A. А. Macdonell and A. B. Keith, Vedic Index of Names 
and Subjects, 1958, rep. Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi 1967, p. 184. 

2. RV 1.101.l; pra mandine pitumad arcatā vaco yah 
krsnagarbhà nirahann rjišvanā / avasyavo vrsanam vajradaksi- 
nam marutvantam sakhyàya havāmahe //; RV 2.20.7; sa 
vrtrahendrah krsnayonih puramdaro dāsīr airayad vi / ajayanam 
manave ksàm apaš ca satrā Samsam yajamānasya tütot II 

3. M. Langlois, Le Rig-Veda, Firmin Didot, Paris 1848-51, 
v.l, p. 193. 

4. Ibid., p. 286 n. 22. 
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with oblation, praise to him who maketh glad, who 
with Rji$van drove the dusky brood away’, explain- 
ing then in a note: 'The dusky brood: the dark 
aborigines who opposed the Aryans’,! subscribing 
thus to the euhemeristic theory that sees in the asuras 
the earlier inhabitants of India, something far from 
the mind of the medieval Hindu commentators . 
The compound krsnagarbha, ‘black wombs’ or 
‘black embryos’ is explained by Sāyaņa as foetuses 
in the pregnant women of the asura Krsna?, an inter- 
pretation that we find in the words ‘les epouses ence- 
intes de Crichna', used by Langlois in his translation. 
But at least one other medieval Hindu commentator, 
Skandasvàmin, a predecessor of Sāyaņa, interprets 
these words as fortified places? This interpretation 
is followed by D.D.Kosambi: *The strongholds shat- 
tered by Indra are occasionally described as kysya- 
garbhüh, "bearing black [people] in the womb”. 
And the most recent rendering of the hymns of the 
Re Veda, that of Louis Renou, also follows Skanda- 
svamin on this point, although relying also on 
internal evidence of the Rg Veda. Renou's transla- 
tion of the same line reads: ‘Entonnez la parole 
consistant en nourriture pour le [dieu] rejouissant 
qui avec Rjiévan a chassé-et-demoli les [citadelles] 
ayant en leur sein la [race] noire', and explains his 
choice thus: ‘traduction en accord avec 2.20.7, (elle 
a été préférée a un premier projet: a chasse-et-tue 
les [femelles] [ennemis] aus noirs embryons).5 
RV 2.20.7 is translated by Renou as “Lui briseur 
de resistances, Indra, demolit les [citadelles] des 
dàsa qui ont en leur sein [la race] noire, lui le briseur 
de citadelles.'* Here the words krsnayonih, being 
interchangeable with krsmagarbhàh and both meaning 
the same, literally ‘black womb’ or ‘black-in-the- 
womb’, as Renou takes it, interpreting them as ‘a 
fortification with black people inside’ on the basis 
of Skandasvāmin's rendering. Most probably this 
interpretation is suggested by Indra’s epithet puram- 
dara, the ‘fort-destroyer’. Very sensibly Griffith deta- 
ches this name of Indra from the words krsnayonih 


1. R.T.H. Griffith, The Hymns of the Rig Veda (1889), 
rep. Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi 1973, p. 

2. krsno nama kašcidasurah / tena nisiktagarbhah tadiya 
bharyah nirahan avadhit // 

3. krsņo  nàmaàsurah, 
senànàm tah krsnagarbhah. 

4. D. D. Kosambi, An Introduction to the Study of Indian 
History, Popular Book Depot, Bombay 1956, pp. 93-94. 

5. L. Renou, Etudes Vedigues et Panineennes, Institut de 
Civilisation Indienne de l'Universite de Paris, v.17, 1969, p. 35. 

6. Ibid., p. 66. 


sa garbhabhüto'ntargato yāsām 
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his translation: “Indra the Vrtra-slayer, Fort-destroyer, 
scattered the Dāsa hosts who dwelt in darkness” 
and in a note to this line reverts to the old ‘atmos- 
pheric’ theory: ‘The Dasa hosts who dwelt in dark- 
ness: the words thus rendered are variously explained. 
It is uncertain whether the aborigines of the country 
are meant, or the demons of air who dwell in the 
dark cloud." : 

Venkatamādhava, another pre-Sāyaņa Indian com- 
mentator, gives to the word krsyayonih its face value 
and explains the line in this manner: "That Indra, 
the killer of Vrtra, smote with the thunderbolt in 
the womb of the woman of the asura Krsna; "he 
who killed the black embryos" so it is said'? quoting 
verbatim from hymn 1.101.1 that we have just dis- 
cussed and therefore establishing their relationship. 
Sàyana on his part tries to avoid this evident mean- 
ing, attributing to the words krsnayonih and dasih 
the meaning: ‘the armies of the evil-doers, the 
asuras? when in fact there is no mention here of 
any army, being possible to translate the line in 
question as: "That Indra, killer of Vrtra, destroyer 
of forts, drove away the enemy women of black 
vulvae" without any more elaboration. It is only in 
the next verse that the forts of the dasyus are men- 
tioned: "When they put the vajra in his two arms, 
having killed the dasyus, he demolished the forts of 
iron.'* But this explicit mention of forts (purah) 
here does not imply a veiled allusion to them in the 
other two cases. 

This only brings us to the conclusion that the 
word тупа in these two hymns has nothing to do 
whatsoever with the name of the hero-god of the 
Epic and the Puranas. Let us pass then to the other 
mention of the word (оша. In hymn 8.96, verses 
13-15, is described another feat of Indra, a great 
battle of the god against an army of ten thousand: 


Drapsa went down into the Amšumatī approach- 
ing it, the Black-one, along with ten thousand. 
Indra, the blowing one, helpfully assisted him; 
the battle was put off by the friend of men. 


I saw Drapsa, unsteady, wandering in the bosom of 
the Améumati River, black as a cloud that had come 
down. I command you, O bulls, fight in battle. 


1. R. T. H. Griffith, ibid., p. 143. { 

2. ‘sah vitraha indrah’ krsņāsuro yāsām yonisu tah asuras- 
trih ‘puramdaral’ vajrena ‘vi erayat” ‘yah krsnagarbha nirahan’ 
ityuktamiti. 

3. nikrsta jatih....asurih senah. р 

4. RV 2.20.8; prati yad asya vajram bāhvor dhur hatvī 
dasyūn pura āyasīr ni tārīt. 


Then Drapsa stood firm in the lap of the Amšu- 
mati with shining body. The advancing godless tribes 
Indra has vanquished together with Brhaspati.* 


These lines have been taken by several scholars 
to mean a conflict and war between the Aryans and 
the aboriginals, and have also been given as evidence 
of the non-Aryan origin of Krsna the Epic hero, 
as well as of the legends that surround him, especially 
those referring to his childhood which seem very 
unorthodox. We have seen that one of these scho- 
lars was Professor D.D. Kosambi, but long before 
him S. Radhakrishnan, in his justly renowned Indian 
Philosophy of 1923, comments briefly on this passage: 


Another foe of Indra in the period of the Rg Veda, 
was Krishna, the deified hero of a tribe called 
the Krishnas. The verse reads: “The fleet Krishna 
lived on the banks of the Amšumatī (Jumna) 
river with ten thousand troops. Indra of his own 
wisdom became cognisant of this loud-yelling 
chief. He destroyed the marauding host for our 
benefit.” (8.85.13-15) This is the interpretation 
suggested by Sayana, and the story has some 
interest in connection with the Krishna Cult. 
The later Puranas speak of the opposition between 
Indra and Krishna. It may be that Krishna is 
the god of the pastoral tribe which was conquered 
by Indra in the Rg Veda period.” 


It seems incredible that the learned Professor 
should have written so many inaccuracies. The 
passage in question does not even hint at a ‘deified 
hero of a tribe called the Krishnas’. Neither is it 
anywhere said that the ten thousand were a pastoral 
tribe, and least of all, Radhakrishnan’s version of 
the passage is not even an approximate rendering 
of the Sanskrit. 


One other supporter of this interpretation was 
D.R. Bhandarkar, followed by A.P. Karmarkar. The 
latter says in an article of 1942: ‘that the origin 


1. RV 8.96.13-15; ava drapso amšumatīmatisthadiyānah 
krsno dašabhih sahasraih / ауа: tamindrah басуа dhamantamapa 
snehitirnrmana adhatta // drapsamapa$yam visune carantamu- 
pahvare nadyo amšumatyāh / nabho na krsņamavatasthivām 
samisyāmi vo угзапо yudhyatajau//adha drapso amšumatyā 
upasthe 'dhàrayattanvam titvisánah / višo adevirabhyácarantir- 
brhaspatinà yujendrah sasāhe // 

2. S.Radhákrishnan, Indian Philosophy (1923), rep. George, 
Allen and Unwin, London 1962, v.1, p. 87; hymn 8.85 corres- 
ponds to 8.96 if the ten hymns of the khila to mandala 8 аге 
counted separately. 
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of Krsna, the cowherd king of Mathura, was non- 
Aryan becomes evident if we accept the most shrew- 
dly logical argument put forth by Dr D.R. Bhandarkar 
in regard to the interpretation of a Regvedic passage. 
According to him, the word Krsna referred to in the 
expression Arsga-drapsah in the Rgveda, denotes 
the very same Krsna in the later literature." A 
little more cautious was D.D. Kosambi, who says 
on the verses in question: ‘The legend of his [Krsna’s] 
enmity to Indra reflects in the Rgveda the historical 
struggle of the dark pre-Aryans against the maraud- 
ing Aryans’ and adds in a note: ‘RV 8.96.13-14, 
but sometimes interpreted as part of the Soma legend. 
The traditional explanation is that this Krsna was 
an “Asura”, i.e. non-Aryan, and the — fighting 
against Indra on the banks of the Amšumatī river 
was real, not symbolic of something else.'? Of course 
Kosambi's *traditional explanation" means Sàyana's, 
but it is highly improbable, and there is nothing 
to suggest, that Sayana intended by Asura a non- 
Aryan. If anybody at all was aware that both the 
Devas and Asuras were sons of Prajāpati, it was 
Sāyaņa. For example an Asura of the quality of 
Varuna would hardly be called non-Aryan.? 
Kosambi, however, also felt the feebleness of this 
particular *proof' to his theories and says in a later 
book: ‘It is doubtful whether RV 8.96.13-15 is a 
soma myth or the straight record that it seems to be 
of a fight between Indra and a Krsna.“ Gonda is 
still more cautious when he says: “If this Krsna 
actually was the same as the later hero and god— 
which is far from certain, *the Black" being a common 
name - he may have been then already an adversary 
of the mighty god.” But this interpretation is still 
a current one, as we see in the work of Suvira Jaiswal. 
She adheres wholeheartedly to it in the following 
lines: 
The cult of Vàsudeva-Krsna discloses many non- 
Vedic and non-Aryan elements. According to a 
Revedic passage, Indra for the benefit of his 
favourite drink drapsa (diluted sour milk?) defeated 
a non-Aryan chief Krsna, who was equipped 


]. A. P. Karmakar, 'Some Nude Gods in the Hindu Pan- 
theon', ABORI, v.23, 1942, p. 219, referring to D. R. Bhandarkar, 
Some Aspects of Ancient Indian Culture, University of Madras, 
Madras 1940, p. 82. 

2. D. D. Kosambi, Myth and Reality, Popular Prakashan, 
Bombay 1962, pp. 24 and 39. 

3. See W. N. Brown, JAOS, v.62. 

4. D. D. Kosambi, An Introduction. .... P- 94. 

5. J. Gonda, Aspects.... 


- p. 157. 
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with an army of ten thousand soldiers, on the 
banks of Amsumati. Amsumati is identified with 
modern Jamna, and the non-Aryan chief, explai- 
ned as an asura by Sayana, with the epic god of 
the same name. Whatever may be the identity 
of the Rgvedic Krsna, the name certainly indicates 
a non-Aryan genesis. 


Again we find here the gratuitous presuppositions 
of Radhakrishnan and Bhandarkar, and a few others 
contributed by Suvira Jaiswal herself, like the attri- 
bution of the involvement of Indra in the battle 
‘for the benefit of his favourite drink drapsa’, when 
the Rg Veda does not specifically mention any drink. 
Jaiswal relies for her information on Gonda’s mono- 
graph mentioned before,” but Gonda also does 
not say anywhere that drapsa is a drink. All we 
find in his study is that ‘a certain Krsna, black like 
a cloud, was destroyed by Indra for the benefit of 
his favourite Drapsa.? And he on his part cites 
Geldner on this matter, translating as ‘favourite’ 
the German expression ‘Ihm ... stand bei’, a phrase 
that should literally be translated as ‘assisting him” 
or ‘supporting him’, this in turn is the rendering of 
the Sanskrit āvat басуй, ‘assisted helpfully.‘ 
What Suvira Jaiswal does not mention is that both 
Radhakrishnan and Bhandarkar, following Sayana, 
take krsna-drapsa as ‘the swift moving Krsna’, one 
asura, whereas the almost literal translation of 
Geldner interprets drapsa and Krsna as separate 
entities. On the other hand the assertion of Jaiswal 
that ‘the non-Aryan chief [is] explained as an asura 
by Sayana’, is a petitio principii, since it is not Sayana 
who explains a non-Aryan chief as an asura but 
Radhakrishnan, Bhandarkar and Jaiswal who explain 
the asura of Sàyana as a non-Aryan chief. And this 
against all evidence that indicates that the passage 
in question is nothing but a Soma myth misinterpre- 
ted by Sayana. We do not deny the fact of the Aryan 
invasion and the opposition of the previous inhabi- 
tants of India, but we believe that most probably 
this hymn does not refer to it and is therefore very 
unlikely to be a proof of the un-Aryan character 
of Krsna. 

As we have seen in our own interpretation of the 
verses in question there is no such asura Krsna as 


1. S. Jaiswal, The Origin and Development of Vaisnavism, 
Munshiram Manoharlal, Delhi 1967, p. 64. 

2. S. Jaiswal, ibid, p. 64, n4. 

3. J. Gonda, Aspects... ..p. 157. 

4. К.Е. Geldner, Der Rig-Veda, HOS vols. 33-35, 1951-53, 
v. 2, p. 423. 
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Sayana would have us believe, but rather drapsa- 
Кта, the black drop, is the personified Soma who 
is fleeing from an enemy, who is none other than 
Vitra, the old opponent of Indra, according to Sau- 
naka. Drapsa takes refuge іп the Amsumati river 
and there is assisted by Indra and Brhaspati, who 
together defeat Vrtra’s forces. 


That Drapsa refers to Soma is inferred from vari- 
Ous indications. First, that Soma is referred to as 
such in Rg Veda 10.17.11-13.* These verses say: 


The drop has fallen to earth, to the sky, 

to this womb and to the one that was before. 
The drop that goes into the same womb 

I offer with seven invocations. 


Your drop that falls, your stem, 

shaken by the arms from the bosom of the press. 
Or from the Adhvaryu’s filter, 

that I offer you heartily saying Vasat. 


Your drop fell, your stem, 
further down from the spoon. 
May this god Brhaspati 
sprinkle it for blessing. 


Here we see clearly that drapsa, ‘the drop’, is the 
Soma filtered by the Adhvaryu priest. Other hints 
of Drapsa's identity are the name of the river Amsu- 
mati. amsu is usually associated with Soma? and 
amsumati means ‘rich in Soma plants or juice’. As 
a matter of fact it is only Sāyaņa who says that 
this mystic river is (һе Yamunā.t 

Also two of the epithets given to Drapsa are com- 
monly used for the moon. The first is visune, that we 
translate as ‘unsteady’ and Monier-Williams explains as 
‘changing [as the moon]’, according to the usage in the 
Rg Veda.” The other is titvisāņah that Monier-Williams 
gives as ‘to shine, glitter’ in precisely this verse.* 

Besides this evidence we have the testimony of 


1. And also in RV 9.78.4; 85.10; 89.2; 97.56; 106.8; 10.11.4 
and 17.11-12. 

2. drapsaé caskanda prathamām anu dyin imam ca yonim 
anu yaš ca purvah / samánam yonim anu samcarantam drapsam 
juhomy anu sapta hotrah // yas te drapsa skandati yas te amšur 
bāhucyuto dhisanaya upasthāt / adhvaryor va pari vā yah 
pavitrāt tam te juhomi manasā vasatkrtam // yas te drapsah 
skanno yas te amšur ava$ ca yah parah srucā / ayam devo 
brhaspatih sam tam sificatu rādhase // 

3.. M. Monier-Williams, SED, p.1. 

4. ати is moreover a cup used in the Soma rituals of the 
Vājapeya and Rājasūya sacrifices; A. B. Keith, The Religion...., 
pp. 328 and 339. 

5. Monier-Williams, SED, p. 998. 

6. Ibid, p. 464. 


Saunaka who, in his Brhad-devatd, one of the Anu- 
kramaņis or Vedic indexes, gives the following story 
concerning the three verses that we are studying: 


In the second hymn of these (96) they say there 
is a story (itihāsa): Soma, oppressed by fear of 
Vrtra, fled from the gods; and he betook himself 
to a river named Amšumatī in [the country of] 
the Kurus. Him approached, with Brhaspati only, 
the slayer of Vrtra, being about to fight in company 
with the greatly rejoicing Maruts, armed with vari- 
ous weapons. Soma, seeing them approaching, 
stood in array with his forces, thinking Vrtra was 
approaching with a hostile host, intent on slaying 
[him]. To him, arrayed and ready with his bow, 
Brhaspati spoke: “This is the Lord of the Maruts, 
O Soma; come back to the gods, O Lord.” 


Hearing the speech of the preceptor of the gods, 
which was unavailing because he believed it was 
Vrtra, he replied *No". [So] the mighty Sakra, 
taking him by force, went to the gods in heaven. 
The celestials [then] drank him in due form.! 


Here Soma is identified with Drapsa, but it is not 
clear if by Vrtra Saunaka means the Krsņa of the 
hymn. In fact he seems to be identifying both Krsna 
and Drapsa as the same Soma, the demon Vrtra 
not appearing in the hymn but only in the explana- 
tion. This seems to us the most simple and logical 
explanation of the verses, since the other two—Saya- 
na's and Geldners'—fail to account for the meaning 
of all the words or simply twist their sense. Sàyana 
changes the significance of the words ¿vat tam... 
šacyā, ‘helpfully assisted him’, to karmaņā prajitānena, 
‘with craft and guile’, distorting the whole meaning of 
the story. As we have seen, his interpretation is that 
Drapsa-Krsna, ‘the swift Krsna’, is an asura enemy 
of Indra. In fact in his commentary to the next rk he 
specifically mentions him as such, counting him with 
Vrtra and Namuci.? But this interpretation is not at all 
sustained by the words of the Veda. 


1. Brhaddevata 6109-115; sūkte dvitiya etesim itihāsam 
pracaksate / apakramya tu devebhyah somo vrtrabhayārditaļ // 
nadīmamšumatīm nāmnābhyatisthat kurūn prati / tam brhas- 
patinaikena so'bhyayādvrtrahā saha // yotsyamānah susamhrs- 
tair marudbhirvividhāyudhaih / drstvā tānāyatah somah svaba- 
lena vyavasthitah // manvāno vrtramāyāntam jighāmsumari- 
senayā | vyavasthitam dhanusmantam tamuvāca brhaspatih // 
marutpatirayam soma prehi devān punarvibho / so'brāvīnneti 
tam Sakrah svarga eva balādbali / iyāya devānādāya tam papur- 
vidhivatsurāh// jaghnuh pitvà ca daityānām samare navatīrnava/ 
tadava drapsa ityasmin trce sarvam nigadyate // tr. Macdonell. 

2. aSatrubhyah šatrurahitebhyah saptabhyah krsņa vrtra 
namuci šamharādisaptabhyo balavadbhyah 
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Lastly, the much celebrated German translation 
of Geldner, otherwise very accurate, inexplicably 
takes Drapsa and Krsņa as two separate entities: 


Drapsa stieg in die Amsumati hinab, Krsņa ist 
im Anzug mit zehntausend (kriegern). Ihm (dem 
Drapsa) stand bei, dem mit aller Kraft Blasenden. 
Der Mannhafte wendete die Heerhaufen (?) ab. 


“Ich sah den Drapsa in schlimmer Lage im schosse 
des Flusses Amsumati, (Ich sah) den Krsna, der 
schwarz wie eine Wolke hinabgestiegen war. Euch, 
bullen, biete ich auf: kampfet im Streite”.' 


Thus Geldner makes Drapsa both fly from Krsna 
and be helped by Indra. But, as we have seen, the 
Veda seems to refer to a single Krsna-Drapsa, fleeing 
from someone and being offered assistance by Indra. 
It is this Drapsa who rejects the army of the Maruts 
and not Indra the forces of Krsņa.* Only after this 
Indra commands his troops to fight and, despite 
Krsna-Drapsa's resistance, captures him together 
with his followers, the ‘godless tribes’ (adevil), 
godless not because they were un-Aryan aborigines 
as many have mistakenly believed, but because they 
had fled from the gods. 

With this identification of Krsna-Drapsa with 
Soma we come to the conclusion that in the Rg Veda 
there is no evidence whatever of Krsna the Epic 
hero as such and under that name. We shall see 
later how Indra in certain instances prefigures some 
features of the Purāņic Krsna. 


iv. CONCLUSION 


As a conclusion we can say that, although the 
figure of Krsna does not appear in the hymns of 
the Veda, very important traits later associated with 
him are conspicuously present there. Visnu and 
Narayana both share with Krsna essential features 
in their personalities. In our brief outline of those 
two gods’ characters we can discern a basic simi- 
larity, a fundamental relation, that connects them 
with the Purāņic hero. Since Krsņa is supposed to 
be a terrestrial manifestation of that divine being— 
Visnu and Narayana combined—this agreement in 
their character is quite natural. 

The Krsna figure is associated with Visnu due to 
the ‘expansive’ character of the latter. Let us remem- 
ber Visnu’s description as a young boy with a giant 
body, ie. that has grown, has developed, which 


1. Geldner, Der Rig-Veda, v 2, pp 422-23. 
2. apa snehitīr nrmanà adhatta. 
3. RV 1.155.6; brhaccharīro... .yuvà kumarah. 
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connects him with the Purusa that grows out of the 
Golden Germ. We have also the myth of the Brāh- 
manas where Visnu is described as a dwarf who 
grows incommensurably, and we have also his epi- 
thets in the Rg Veda: urukrama and urugāya, “е 
one of wide steps’. Everything indicates a symbol 
of universal expansion out of an infinitely small 
centre. 

On his part Krsna represents this in a more *folk- 
loric way, in his adventures as a little child who 
destroys formidable monsters. It is the same uni- 
versal force present in a small and insignificant 
object or person. The Harivamsa specifically com- 
pares the two instances when Brahmà tells Visnu- 
Nārāyaņa about his future birth on earth as the son 
of Vasudeva: ‘There you will be a child having the 
marks of a cowherd, and you will increase as of old 
did Traivikrama.’! A clearer example of this we have 
in the episode when Yašodā contemplates the whole 
Universe within the mouth of her naughty child.” 
Likewise Nārāyaņa is also a symbol of Cosmic 
totality enclosed in a minimal point, he is Hiranya- 
garbha, the Golden Embryo, floating in the cosmic 
waters. The Mahābhārata explains the name Nārā- 
yana thus: ‘The waters are called nāras, they have 
been so designated by me; therefore I am called 
Nārāyaņa for the waters are forever my dwelling,* 
and puts these words in the mouth of a babe float- 
ing on a banyan tree in an infinite ocean, inside 
whose body the sage Markandeya has just entered 
and seen the whole cosmos. This child Narayana 
holds the entire world just as Purusa does and as 
the baby Krsna does. We will see later how this 
particular image of the floating child is also present 
in the story of Krsna. 

This imagery of the cosmic child is in our opinion 
a fundamental trait in the Vaisņava mythology 
that connects at the roots the figure of Krsna with 
those of his two Vedic predecessors, Visņu and 
Narayana; these two in turn were combined in a 
single character largely because of this same trait. 

On the contrary the name Krsna that appears in 
the Vedic hymns is almost surely not related to 
our hero. We have seen a few instances where the 


1. HV 45.39; (аша tvam šišurevādau gopalakrtalaksa- 
nah / vardhayasva mahabaho pura traivikrame yatha // 

2. BhP. 10.8.37; sa tatra dadrše visvam jagat. 

3. Mbh. 3.187.3; apo nara iti proktah samjianama 
krtam maya / tena narayano’smyukto mama taddhyayanam 
sada // 


4. Mbh. 3.186.114; krtsnamādāya vai jagat. 
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occurrence of this word has been interpreted as re- 
ferring to the Purāņic Krsņa and we have found 
that these interpretations are not warranted by any 
other evidence. Other instances of the word krsna 
in the hymns of the Veda refer invariably to its gene- 
ral meaning as ‘black’, as in ‘[When] the black 
[night] stands among the red cows [the clouds at 
dawn ?], I praise you, O Ašvins, grandsons of the 
sky'! a passage that, because of its mention of 
cows, has also been adduced as a proof of the pre- 
sence of Krsna in the Rg Veda, in spite of the word 
being here feminine. It is clear, however, that the 
word is here used just to mean ‘black’ or ‘dark’ 
in a poetic image.” 


1. RV 10.614; krsņā yad gosu arunisu sidad divo napātāv 


ašvinā huve vām. 
2. Likewise in RV 1.140.3; 
and 10.20.9, 


1.164.47; 4.7.9; 8.43.6; 10.3.2 
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Finally we have to mention that one figure in the 
Veda has very close similarities with Krsna and, 
almost surely, served as a model on which some 
of the later Krsna stories were developed. This is 
Indra, the most popular god of the Indo-Aryans. 
However, not being expressly described in the texts 
as a divinity of which Krsna is a manifestation or 
avatāra, as of Visnu or Narayana, we have not 
discussed him here but shall deal in a later chapter 
with the parallelisms in his myths and the legends 
of Krsna. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


Early Historical 


Evidence on Krsna 


For more than a hundred years scholars have 
been trying to give a clear picture of the early stages 
in the evolution of the Krsna legend. Starting with 
the pioneering work of Lassen, Weber and Barth, 
followed by the efforts of Bhandarkar, Hopkins 
and Keith, to mention only a few, the Krsna problem 
has puzzled several generations of Indologists and 
puzzled is quite an appropriate word here since it 
is to a jig-saw puzzle that we can very aptly compare 
this problem, a big jig-saw puzzle of which most of 
the pieces are missing. The few evidences that we 
have do not complement each other, and sometimes 
even contradict each other, so that the best picture 
that we can draw from them is anything but clear. 
We can number these evidences on our fingers: 
half-a-dozen lines in the Grammars of Panini and 
Patafijali, and passing references in the Chandogya 
Upanisad, in a Buddhist work and Kautilya’s Artha- 
Šāstra are, apart from the chronologically uncertain 
mentions in the Mahabharata, the only literary 
records available on Krsna in the centuries preceding 
the beginning of the Christian era. Besides this we 
have references to Krsna in three or four inscriptions 
of the same time. Against this we have the fully 
developed story of the life of Krsna as presented 
in the Harivamsa, the Ghata-Jataka, the Puranas 
and other texts, appearing in a more or less sudden 
manner in the first centuries after Christ. This is 
in brief the problem: how and when did the legend 
of Krsna acquire the form that is known to us, what 
are the elements that entered in the formation of 


this legend, who originally was this Krsna and for 
how long has he been a divine figure? 

It is very difficult, not to say impossible, to solve 
all these questions definitely; all that the student 
can do is to try to present a plausible hypothesis or 
a theory that does not disagree with the available 
data and that at the same time gives a clear and 
probable picture of the events that led to the forma- 
tion of the Krsna religion as we know it from those 
later texts. In order to do this we will first present 
together all the evidence, literary and archaeological, 
with as little commentary as possible; secondly we 
will discuss this evidence together with the views 
presented by several scholars in the past; and thirdly 
we will try to give a hypothesis that will incorporate 
all the evidence in a coherent manner. 


i. THE EVIDENCE 


The first clear—although very brief—mention of 
Krsna we find in the Chandogya Upanisad 3.17, 
where it is mentioned that Krsna was taught by 
one Ghora Angirasa a secret doctrine on the mean- 
ing of Vedic ceremonial. He is there styled Devaki- 
putra, the son of Devaki, the same matronymic by 
which he is called in later texts. The Chandogya 
Upanisad is attached to the Sāma-Veda and is roughly 
dated in the sixth century B.C. We give here a full 
rendering of the passage in question, which we shall 
discuss later: 


1. When one hungers and thirsts and does not 
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enjoy himself that is a Preparatory Consecra- 
tion Ceremony (dīksā). 

When one eats and drinks and enjoys himself 
then he joins in the Upasada ceremonies. 
When one laughs and eats and practises sexual 
intercourse then he joins in the Chant and 
recitation (stuta-Sastra). 

Austerity, alms-giving, uprightness, harmless- 
ness, truthfulness, these are one’s gifts for the 
priests. 

Therefore they say: “Не will procreate (sos- 
yati)”. He has procreated (asosta), that is his 
rebirth (punar-utpādana). Death is an ablution 
after the ceremony. 


When Ghora Āngirasa explained—for he had 
become tree from desire: “In the final hour 
one should take refuge in these three thoughts: 
“You are Indestructible; you are the Unshaken; 
you are the very essence of life’ (prana).”! 


The next reference to Krsna, unfortunately a 
very brief one, is found in the most famous of the 
Sanskrit grammars, the Astadhyayi of Panini dated, 
very roughly too, in the fourth century B.C. There 
in 4.3.98? is mentioned a special form to call the 
devotees or followers of Vasudeva, and Arjuna, 
the famous epic hero, thenceforth always associated 
with Krsna. There has been, and still is, a strong 
controversy on the meaning of this sutra and the 
word bhakti to which it refers, and we will review 
this below. 

Besides this reference to Vasudeva by name, 
Panini also mentions the tribes to which Krsna 
traditionally belonged, the Andhakas and the Vrsnis.? 
The Vrsnis particularly are also mentioned in the 
Taittiripa Samhita (3.2.9.3), the Taittiriya Brahmana 
(3.10.9.15), the Satapatha Brahmana (3.1.1.4), and 
the Jaiminiya Upanisad Brahmana (1.6.1). 


1. Chand. Up. 3.17.1-6; tr. by R. E. Hume in The Thirteen 
Principal Upanishads, Oxford Univ. Press, 1921 (7th rep. 1968), 
pp. 212-213;: sa yadašišisati yatpipāsati yanna ramate tà asya 
dīksāh /1/ atha yadašnāni yatpibati yadramate tadupasadaireti /2/ 
atha yaddhasati yajjaksati yanmaithunam carati stutašāstrai- 
reva tadeti /3/ atha yattapo dānamārjavamahimsā satyavacana- 
miti tā asya daksiņāh /4/ tasmadahuh sosyatyasosteti punarut- 
pādanamevāsya tanmaraņamevāvabhrthah /5/ taddhaitadghora 
āngirasah krsņāya devakīputrāyoktvovācāpipāsa eva sa babhūva 
so'ntavelāyāmetattrayam pratipadyetaksitamasyacyutamasi praņ- 
asamšitamasīti /6/ 

2. vāsudevārjunābhyām vun. 

3. 4.1.1.14 rsyandhakavrsņikurubhyašca and 6.2.34 rājanya- 
bahuvacanadvandve 'ndhakavrsnisu. 


\ 


The Krsna Cycle in the Purāņas 


Even before Panini, in the Nirukta,! an etymologi- 
cal work by Yaska ascribed to the fifthcentury B.C.,? 
is quoted an example that presupposes a famous 
episode in the life of Krsna. This is the incident 
around the Syamantaka jewel,? said by his own tribe 
to have been stolen by Krsna and found and res- 
tored on two occasions by him. It was during the 
wanderings caused by the loss of the jewel that 
Krsna obtained two of his wives, Jambavati and 
Satyabhama.* 

In the Baudhāyana Dharma Sūtra, a work ascribed 
to the fourth century B.C.,5 we find an invocation 
to Visnu where he is called by twelve different names, 
among which he is given three very well known 
names of Krsna: 


Om, I satiate Kešava; Narayana; Madhava; 
Govinda; Vishnu; Madhusüdana; Trivikrama; 
Vamana; Sridhara; Hrsīkeša; Padmanabha; Damo- 
dara; the goddess Sri; the goddess Sarasvati; 
Pusti; Tusti; Visnu; Garutmat; the male atten- 
dants of Visņu; the female attendants of Visnu.® 


Here Kešava, Govinda and Damodara definitely 
point to Krsna’s early career according to the Pura- 
nic legends.” 


1. Nirukta 2.1.2; akrüro dadāte manim : ‘akrira holds the 
gem’ (see M.A. Mehendale *Yāskas Etimology of Danda’, JAOS, 
v.80, 1960, pp. 112-15). 

2. А.А. Macdonell, A History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 
227; A. L. Basham, The wonder that was India, Fontana, London 
1971, p. 235. 

3. Mbh. 16.4.22-23; HV 1.38 13 ff; VP 4.13.8 ff; ВАР 10.56-57. 

4. R. C. Hazra, ‘Vasudeva Worship as known to Panini’, 
in Our Heritage, Calcutta, vol.18, pt.1, 1970, pp. 41-42; B. 
B. Majumdar, Krsna in History and Legend, Univ. of Calcutta, 
1969, pp. 139-49. ` 

5. Macdonell, 4 History...., pp. 218-19. 

6. BDS 2.5.9.10; Georg Bühler, The Sacred Laws of the 
Āryas, pt. 2; SBE, v.14, p. 254. 

7. R. G. Bhandarkar (Vaisnavism...., p. 3) refers to the 
occurrence of a passage in the Niddesa of the Pali Canon where 
Vāsudeva and Baladeva are mentioned as divinities to some 
people. Bhandarkar did not specify the location of the passage 
and later writers who quote this evidence have not done so either, 
c. f. H. C. Raychaudhuri, Materials for the Study of the Early 
History of the Vaisņava Sect, University of Calcutta, 2nd ed., 
1936, p. 95; K. G. Goswami, A Study of Vaisņavism, Oriental 
Book Agency, Calcutta 1956, p.1; S. Jaiswal, Origin...., p.72; 
P. Banerjee, Early Indian Religions, Vikas, Delhi 1973, p. 68. 
We have been able, however, to trace the passage as Mahānid- 
desa 1.4. 25, appearing in Khuddaka Nikāya, Nalanda Deva- 
nagari Pali Series, Nalanda 1960, v.4-1, p. 74 lines 15-16, equi- 
valent to Niddesa ed. by Poussin and Thomas, Pali Text Society, 
London 1916, v.1, p. 89 (vāsudevavatikā va honti, valadeva- 
vatikā va honti). 
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Megasthenes, who was a Seleucid ambassador 
at the court of Candragupta Maurya at the end of 
the fourth century B.C., wrote in his Zndika, accord- 
ing to Arrian, Diodorus and Strabo, that a tribe 
called the Sourasenoi specially worshipped Herakles 
and that in their land there were two great cities: 
Methora and Kleisobora and a navigable river, the 
Jobares.! 

It is generally accepted among scholars that by 
‘Sourasenoi’ Megasthenes meant the Sürasenas (a 
branch of the Sātvata-Yādava-Vrsņi tribes to which 
Krsna belonged), by ‘Herakles he meant Krsna 
Vasudeva, by ‘Methora’ and *Kleisobora' he meant 
Mathura and perhaps Krsnapura (a town not yet 
identified), and by ‘Jobares’ he meant the river Yam- 
una. One other reference to Herakles is made by 
Quintus Curtius,* who mentions that when Alexander 
the Great confronted the forces of Porus by the 
river Jhelum (Vitastā) these soldiers were carrying 
in front of them the image of Herakles. On the 
identification of Krsna with Herakles we will have 
more to say below. 

Reputedly also from the fourth century B.C., is 
the Arthašāstra of Kautilya; in this work we find a 
mantra or charm to make animals (principally dogs) 
sleep. One of the lines in the invocation mentions 
Krsna and Kamsa and refers to the story of the 
birth of Krsna (Arsnakamsopacaram ca) Another 
linet mentions the Vrsnis and seems to refer to the 
incident that led to the death of Krsna and the des- 
truction of all his family: 


A king, behaving in a manner contrary to that, 
[and hence] having no control over his senses, 
quickly perishes, though he be ruler right up to 
the four ends of the earth. For example, the Bhoja 
king Dandakya by name, entertaining a sinful 
desire for a Brahmin maiden, perished along with 
his kinsmen and kingdom.... Vatapi trying to 
assail Agastya, out of foolhardiness, [perished]; 
and [so did] the clan of the Vrsnis [trying to assail] 
Dvaipāyana.* 


1. McCrindle, Ancient India as Described by Megasthenes 
and Arrian (1887), Chuckervertty, Chaterjee & Co., Calcutta 
1960, p. 206. 

2. McCrindle, 
(1896)., rep. Barnes & Noble, 

3. AS 14.3.44. 


4. AS 1.6.10. | ^ 
5, R. P. Kangle, The Kautiliya Arthasastra, Pt. II, Univer- 


sity of Bombay 1963, pp. 13-14. tadviruddhavrttiravašyendri- 
yašcāturanto pi rājā sadyo vinagyati yathā harsādvātāpiragast- 
yamatyāsādayan vrsnisanghasca dvaipāyanamīti. 


The Invasion of India by Alexander the Great 
New York 1969, p. 208. 
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And in one last passage mention is made of 
ascetics consecrated to Balarāma, Krsņa's brother: 
‘...an agent appearing as an ascetic with a shaven 
head or with matted locks and posing as a devotee 
of god Samkarsana, should overreach [the forest 
robbers] by using a stupefying liquid after holding 
a festival.’ 


In the Mahanarayana Upanisad of the Taittiriya 
Aranyaka, ascribed to the third century B.C.,? appears 
a gāyatrī mantra in which Vasudeva is identified 
with Narayana and Visnu.? The same mantra appears 
in the Yajur Veda,* without mentioning Vasudeva. 

In the Mahabharata®, parts of which are considered 
as old as the fourth century B.C., Krsna plays a 
very important role as friend and advisor to the 
five Pandavas as well as an incarnation of the Sup- 
reme God. In the Bhagavad Gita, generally reckoned 
as belonging to the second century B.C., Krsna 
spectacularly reveals himself as the Absolute in 
human form. The early life of Krsna, as traditionally 
told in the Puranas, does not appear in the Maha- 
bhārata, but it is referred to on several occasions. 
In contrast his death is narrated in full in the Mausala 
Parvan. 

Patafijali, the famous grammarian of the second 
century B.C., mentions Krsņa in several passages 


1. Kangle, ibid., p. 563. sankarsanadaivatiyogo va munda- 
jatilavyafijanah pravahaņakarmaņā madanarasayogamatisan- 
dadhyāt. 

2. Jan Gonda, Visnuism and Sivaism, p. 29; Jean Varenne, 
La Mahānārāyaņa Upanisad, Paris 1960, v.2, p. 5f ascribes it to 
400 B.C. 

3. nārāyaņāya vidmahe vāsudevāya dhi mahi tanno visnuh 
pracodayāt. 10.1.6a. 

4. Mait. Sam. 2, 9, 1. 

5. Mbh. 2.38.1-15, the deriding of Krsna by Sisupala, 
mentions the killing of Patan, the killing of a bird, the killing 
of one horse and one bull, the overturning of a cart, the holding 
of Mount Govardhana, the eating of great amounts of food on 
its top, and the killing of Kamsa : pūtanāghātapūrvāņi karma- 
nyasya visesatah / tvayā kīrtayatāsmākam bhüyah pracyāvitam 
manah //4// avaliptasya mürkhasya kešavam stotumicchatah / 
katham bhisma na te jihva Satadheyam vidiryate //5// yatra 
kutsā prayoktavyā bhisma bālatarairnaraih / tamimam }йапауга- 
dhah sangopam samstotumicchasi 116/1 yadyanena hata bālye 
gakunigcitramatra kim / tau vaSvavrsabhau bhisma yau na 
yuddhavišāradau //7// cetanārahitam kāstham yadyanena 
nipātitam / pādena gakatam bhisma tatra kim krtamadbhutam 
11811 valmīkamātrah saptaham yadyanena dhrto’calah / tada 
govardhano bhisma na taccitram matam mama 11911 bhukta- 
metena bahvannam kridatà ^ nagamürdhani / Xi te bhisma 
5глуапаһ param vismayamāgatāh //10// yasya cānena dharmajtia 
bhuktamannam baliyasah / sa cānena hatah kamsa ityetanna 
mahadbhutam //11//; BG 18.1, calls him Ke$inisüdana, ‘the 
slayer of Ke$in'. 
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of his monumental commentary on the sūtras of 
Panini, the. Mahabhdsya. Referring to the previously 
mentioned sūtra of Panini, Pataíijali wonders why a 
separate sūtra has been written to include Vasudeva 
and Arjuna when they would perfectly fit in the next 
sūtra without any change in the results since this 
sutra deals with all famous Ksatriyas, and everyone 
knows that Krsna and Arjuna were of that class: 


Why is it that yun is affixed to the word Vasudeva 
and it is not [included] in [the sūtra] “With [the 
names] of gotras or famous ksatriyas vuiž is fre- 
quently used”, when this is possible? And there 
is no difference whether we aflix vun or vui to the 
word Vāsudeva, since even that form takes the 
same accent. This is then the motive: I will say 
[that] the word Vāsudeva is a pūrvanipātam,* or 
[Vàsudeva] is not the name of a famous ksatriya 
[but] it refers to the worshippable one.? 

He first makes an hypothesis: perhaps they have 
been mentioned separately to show that in а com- 
pound where personal names are included the name 
of the more respectable person goes first even if it 
is longer, so differing from the general rule. Pataii- 
jali then suggests, considering that a sütra has al- 
ready been given on that matter, that in this instance 
Vasudeva is not the name of a mere ksatriya but 
the name of one worthy of respect. 

A great deal of controversy has been raised by 
these lines of Pataiijali, but that we will review later. 

In his commentary on Panini 3.1.26 Pataiijali 
gives, as examples of a present causative form used 
to denote the name of a story or narration of a past 
event, the words Kamsavadha and balibandha in the 
sense of ‘the story of the killing of Kamsa' and ‘the 
story of the subjection of Bali’, so the expression 
kamsam ghātayati means “he narrates the story of 
Kamsa being killed” and not “he causes Kamsa to 
be killed’ and likewise in the case of the other,* 
and then Patafijali goes on to explain how this can 
be: 

1. 4.3.98. 

2. A case of irregular priority of a word in a compound. 

3. vāsudevārjunabhyāmvun / kimartham vāsudevašab- 
dādvunvidhīyate / nagotraksatriyākhyebhyo bahulam vuñityeva 
siddham / nahyasti višeso vāsudevašabdādvuno và vuiio va / 
tad eva rūpam sa eva svarah idam tarhi prayojanam 
vāsudeva $abdasya pūrvanipātam vaksyāmīti // athavā naisā 
ksatriyakhya / samjūaisā tatrabhavatah ||. Тһе Vyakarana 
Mahabhasya of Pataiijali, ed. by F. Kielhorn, 3rd ed., Poona 
1965, v. 2, p. 314. 

4. In Patafjali’s commentary to vārtika 6 of Kātyāyana, 
F. Kielhorn, ibid., p. 34, lines 17-18. 


The Krsna Cycle in the Purāņas 


How is the present tense used here in “he causes 
Kamsa to be killed" and “he causes Bali to be 
bound", when Kamsa was Killed long ago, and 
Bali bound long ago? But it is correct. How? 
First, those called sobhanikas visibly cause the 
killing of Kamsa and visibly cause the binding of 
Bali. And how in [the case of] the cifras? In the 
citras are seen the threatened and the falling blows 
as well as the dragging! of Kamsa. And how in 
the [case of] the granthikas where only a super- 
fluity of words is to be perceived? They [the 
granthikas] by telling their fortunes from birth to 
death cause [Kamsa and Bali] to appear in the 
scope of the mind as real beings and therefore 
they are seen as truly real. [So much so that] 
some become followers of Kamsa, some of Vāsu- 
deva, and they even display coloration. Some 
become red-faced, some black-faced. And the 
three tenses are even heard among the people. 
“Come, Kamsa is being killed." “Come, Kamsa 
is going to be killed." “What [is the point in] 
coming? Kamsa is killed [already].”* 


Besides this, there are other references to the 
story of Krsna and Kamsa in the Mahābhāsya. 
In the first? Krsna is said to have been an enemy to 
his maternal uncle (Kamsa) (asadhur mātule krsnah). 
And in the second one it is said that Vasudeva killed 
Kamsa (jaghāna kamsam kila vāsudevah).* 

One quotation by Patañjali in his explanation of 


1. The use of the feminine plural karsanyah is strange. 
karsani means ‘an unchaste woman’ and has been taken as such 
in this context by Norvin Hein (The Miracle Plays of Mathura, 
New Haven 1972), but there is no reference elsewhere to Kamsa 
being dragged by women. His translation of kamsakarsanyah 
as ‘the women dragging Kamsa to and from’ (ibid., p. 241) is 
obviously incorrect. See his discussion of the term on p. 254 
(ibid.). 

2. Pataüjali, Mahābhāsya, on vārtika 15 to Panini’s sūtra 
3.1.26: iha tu katham vartamānakālatā kamsam ghātayati 
balim bandhayatīti cirahate kamse cirabaddhe са balau. 
atrāpi yuktā. katham. ye tāvad ete šobhanikā namaite 
pratyaksam kamsam ghātayanti pratyaksamcabalim bandhayan- 
titi. citresu katham. citresvapy udgūrņā nipatitasca prahara 
drsyante kamsakarsanyasca. granthikesu katham yatra 
$abdagadumatram laksyate. te’pi hi tesām utpattiprabhrty- 
а vināšād rddhir vyacaksanah sato buddhivisayan prakāšayanti. 
atašca sato vyāmišra hi dršyante. kecit kamsabhaktā bhavanti 
kecid vāsudevabhaktāh. varņānyatvam khalvapi pusyanti. 
kecid raktamukhā bhavanti kecit kalamukhah. traikālyam 
khalvapi loke laksyate. gaccha hanyate kamsah. gaccha 
ghānisyate kamsah. kim gatena hatah kamsa iti. 

3. On Pāņini 2.3.36 Haryana ed., 1963, v. 2, p. 805 n. 1 
(not included in Kielhorn's ed.). 

4. Kielhorn, ibid., v. 2, p. 119 line 7. 
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bahuvrīhi compounds on Pāņini's sūtra 2.2.24! throws 
light on the cult of Krsna and Baladeva. The half 
verse reads: ‘May it increase the power of Krsna 
with Samkarsana as second’,2 while another line 
quoted by Patalijali suggests certain theological 
developments in Krsna's cult. The line appears 
under 6.3.6 and reads “Janardana (another name 
of Krsna) with himself as the fourth? On Panini 
sūtra 2.2.34 Pataiijali quotes one quarter verse that 
mentions a palace, probably a temple, ‘of the “Гога 
of dhana”, Rama and Kešava”, where Вата refers 
to Balarama, the brother of Krsna, and Кебауа to 
Krsna himself.“ 

Pataīijali also mentions? followers of Akrüra, and 
followers of Vasudeva (akrūravargiņah and vasu- 
deyavargiņah). And finally there is one more reference 
to the tribe of Krsna under 1.1.1149 referring to the 
formation of the names of descendants of rsis and 
of descendants of the tribes of the Andhakas, the 
Vrsnis and the Kurus. There Patafijali gives as 
instances of Andhaka names Svaphalka and Ugra- 
sena, well known in the purànic tradition, and as 
instances of Vrsni names he mentions Vāsudeva and 
Baladeva. 

We come now to the archaeological evidences 
bearing on the early development of the Krsna cult. 
First we have the famous Besnagar column or Helio- 
dorus column, at the village of Besnagar near Bhilsa 
in north-western Madhya Pradesh. It is a votive 
pillar originally with an eagle, the emblem of Visnu, 
on the top, dedicated to Vāsudeva “the god of gods’. 
The column has an inscription that reads: 


This Garuda column of Vasudeva the god of gods 
was caused to be made by the Bhāgavata Helio- 
dorus of Taxila, the son of Dion, who came as 
a Greek envoy of the great king Antialkidas to 
Kautsīputra Bhāgabhadra, the saviour, in the 
fourteenth year of his prosperous kingship. Three 
immortal steps when practised lead to heaven: 
charity, self-control and vigilance.’ 


1. vartika 22. P 
2. samkarsanadvitiyasya balam krsnasya vardhatamiti. 
Kielhorn, ibid., v. 1, p. 426 line 9. 

3. Janārdanas tvātmacaturtha eva. 

4. Prāsāde dhanapatirāmakešavānām. 

5. Under vārtika 11 to sūtra 4.2.104. 

6. On vārtika 7 previously quoted. a 

7. (de)vadevasa vā(sude)vasa garudadhvaje ayam 1 karite i 
(a) heliodorena bhaga | vatena diyasa puwena takhkhasilakena/ 
dutena (a)gatena maharajasa. | amtalikitasa upa(m)ta 


yona- г z. 
m raña. / (ko)sipu(tra)sa (bhā) ga bhadrasa trātarasa./ 


ѕакаѕа 
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The date of this inscription is generally recognised 
as c. 100 B.C." 

Two inscriptions from the Chitorgadh District 
in Rajasthan, having the same text, provide further 
evidence on the cult of Krsņa in the centuries before 
our era. The Ghosündi and Hāthibādā inscriptions 
of the second half of the first century B.C., seem to 
refer to a temple of Samkarsana and Vāsudeva. 
The composed text of the parallel inscriptions reads: 


[This] stone enclosure, called the Nārāyaņa Vātaka, 
for the worship of Bhagavan Samkarsana and 
Bhagavān Vāsudeva, the invincible lords of all, 
[was erected] by [the Bhāga] vata king of the line 
of Gāja, Sarvatāta, the victorious, who has per- 
formed an a$vamedha, son of a Pārāšarī.? 


Another Garuda column from Besnagar dated 
c. 100 B.C.? refers to a temple of Bhagavat and to a king 
called Bhāgavata. The inscription in the column says: 


Bhāgavata, son of Gotami caused a Garuda stan- 
dard to be made in connection with the best temple 
of Bhagavat (Vāsudeva) when Mahārāja Bhāga- 
vata had been crowned twelve years. 


From the Deccan, in the modern State of Mahā- 
rāstra, we also have evidence of the cult of Krsna. 
The inscription of Queen Nāganikā in the Nānāghat 
cave, Thànà District, mentions the names of Samkar- 
sana and Vāsudeva in the opening invocation, to- 
gether with those of other deities. This inscription 
is ascribed on epigraphical grounds to the second 
half of the first century В.С. 

From the beginning of the Christian Era we also 
find in Mathura evidence of the Krsna cult. One 


vasena ca (tu) dasemna rājena vadhamānasa. // trini amut- 
padāni (ia) (su) anuthitani neyamti (svagam) dama сара apra- 
mada (//). ASIAR, 1908-9, p. 126. 

1. A. K. Narain, The Indo-Greeks, Oxford 1957, p.119. 

2. (karito ayam rājnā bhāgava) (te) na gājāyanena pārāśarī- 
putrena sa(rvatātena a$vamedha-yà) jina bhagava (d)bhyām 
samkarsaņa-vāsudevābhyām (anihatābhyām sarvešvarā)bhyām 
pūja-$ilā-prākāro nārāyaņa-vātakā //. D. C. Sircar, Select Inscrip- 
tions bearing on Indian History and Civilization, 2nd ed., Cal- 
cutta 1965, v.1, pp. 90-91. (The parenthesis represent the words 
in the Hāthibādā inscription not readable in the one from Gho- 
sūndī). ny. 

3. D. R. Bhandarkar, ASIAR, 1913-14, р. 1904. 

4. Tr. Bhandarkar, ibid., gotami (?) putena bhāgavatena.. 
bhagavato prāsādota masa garudadhvaja kārita dvādasavasā- 
bhisite bhàgavate mahāraje. 

5. (sidham...ne dhammasa namo idasa namo samkam- 
sana-vāsudevāna camda sūrāna (mahi) mā (va) tanam catum- 
nam cam lokapālānam yamavarūna-kubera-vāsavānam namo, 

6. D. C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, v.1, p. 192, 
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sculpture found in a well at Mora, 11 km. from 
Mathurā, records the installation of the images of 
“the five heroes of the Vrsnis’ in a stone temple by 
a lady called Tosa during the reign of Mahaksatrapa 
Šodāsa (c.10-25 A.D.) son of Mahaksatrapa Rājū- 
vula.! 

Also from Mathura and from the reign of Šodāsa 
is another inscription that records the erection of 
a doorway and a railing for a temple of Bhagavat 
Vāsudeva.* 


ii. THE ASSESSMENTS 


These are the evidences that we have to consider 
in connection with the early development of the 
Krsņa Cult. We have now to review the endless 
polemics that these evidences have provoked among 
the scholars. The tremendous importance of Krsna 
in Indian Religion makes it unavoidable for anyone 
occupying himself with these matters to discuss the 
origins of this god. On the other hand the scarcity 
of the materials on which to base any investigation 
has brought a highly speculative character to all 
these attempts to trace the development of the Krsna 
figure. One other consideration that we have to make 
in this respect is that many, or most, of the discussions 
on Krsna that we shall review here are found in books 
or articles of a more general scope, since the works 
dealing exclusively with Krsna and with this part 
of his career are, strangely enough for a figure of 
such magnitude, rather scarce. This perhaps also 
accounts to some extent for the speculative nature 
of the theories put forward. 

We will follow the same order as in the previous 
section and start with the Krsna of the Chandogya 
Upanisad. The first question that comes to our 
minds is: is this Krsna the same as the hero of the 
Mahābhārata ? The similarity in names and mainly 


1. mahaksatrapasa rājūvulasa putrasa svāmī (sya mahāk- 
satrapasya šodāsasya samvatsare). ...bhagavatām vrsņiņām 
pamcaviránàm pratimah Saila-devagr (he sthāpitāh)....yastos 
(ā) yāh šailam $rimadgrhamatulamudadhasamadhara (O) ove 
ārcādešām (2). Sailam pamca jvalat iva parama-vapusa. .) 
(D.C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, v.1, p. 122.) The second part of 
the text is not clear. 

2. ..vasunā bhagava (to vāsude-) vasya mahasthana.... 
(Sai)am toranam ve(dikà ca prati)sthāpito prito bha(gavan 
vāsu) devah svāmi(sya) (mahāksatra)pasya 5ода(ѕа) (sya) sam- 
vartayatām. K. G. Goswami, A Study of Vaisņavism, p. 11. 
A seal found at Kumrahar, South of Patna, bears the legend 
‘gopalasa’ (gopālasya). It has been dated first century B.C., 
but if the name Gopāla is relatea to Krsņa is not certain, See 
ASIAR, 1912-13, p.82 f, 
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the fact that both in the Mahābhārata and the Upa- 
nisad he is called ‘son of Devaki’, a name that occurs 
only in this instance, have led scholars to think that 
actually we are dealing here with the same personage. 
The first to acknowledge this was Colebrooke, as 
long ago as 1837, followed by Weber in 1852.? 
The first to deny this possibility was Barth in 1879 who 
attributed the Chandogya passage to a euhemerism: 


... le culte de Krishna parait remonter assez haut. 
*Krishna le fils de Devaki" est nommé une fois 
du moins dans un écrit védique qui fait de lui 
purement et simplement le disciple d'un sage, 
et cette representation absolutement evhemerigue 
parait deja moins originale que celle que montre 
l'épopée.? 


Thus he wants to make the unknown authors of 
the Upanisad attribute to an original deity a human 
apprenticeship. Despite Barth, the identity of the 
Chandogya Krsna and the Epic Krsna was still 
accepted by Hopkins, Müller, Garbe, Winternitz, 
Jacobi and Grierson;4 but it was again questioned 
by Macdonell and Keith, who once more attributed 
the occurrence of the name Krsna Devakīputra 
in the Upanisad to a euhemerism.5 In a later review 
Keith again asserted his views on this issue: 


In the Chàndogya Upanisad (3.17.6) we hear of 
a pupil, Krsna Devakiputra, of Ghora Āngirasa 
who is credited with certain doctrines. We are 
asked to believe that this is an historical reference 
to the Krsņa of the epic. It is a much more cre- 
dible hypothesis on the theory of the Krsņas that 
we have in this Krsna a euhemerism, a reduction 
to human rank of a tribal god, and it is the only 
hypothesis which does not raise serious difficulties 


1. H. T. Colebrooke, Miscellaneous Essays, 2vol., London 
1837, v.2, p. 177n; rep. as Essays on the Religionand Philosophy 
of the Hindus, 1 v., Williams and Norgate, London 1858, р.284. 

2. Albrecht Weber, The History of Indian Literature, \st 
German Ed. 1852; English tr. from the 2nd German Ed., Chow- 
khamba Sanskrit Series Studies, v.8, Varanasi, 6th rep. 1961, 
p. 71. 

3. Auguste Barth, Les Religions....p. 152. 

4. Edward Washburn Hopkins, The Religions.., p. 465; 
Max Müller, The Upanishads, 1889, SBE, v.1, rep. Dover, New 
York 1968, p. 52n; Richard Garbe, Die Bhagavadgita, H. Haessel, 
Leipzig 1905, p. 20; Moritz Winternitz, A History of Indian 
Literature, 1905, English tr. 1926, rep. Russell & Russell, New 
York 1971, p. 457; George Grierson, “The Nārāyaņīya and the 
Bhagavatas’, in The Indian Antiquary, v. 37, 1908, p.253, and 
*Bhakti Marga', in ERE, v.2, 1909, p. 540; Hermann Jacobi, 
*Incarnation (Indian), in ERE, v.7, 1914, p. 195. 

5. A.A, Macdonell and A. B. Keith, Vedic Index, p. 184, 
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as to the date of the divinity of Krsņa and his 
appearance in the epic.! 


However, except for a short discussion by Hop- 
kins,* the scholars who supported the theory of the 
identity of the two Krsņas did not substantiate 
their views. It was only with the publication of 
Raychaudhuri's Materials that the reasons for this 
identification were explained in more detail. 

The arguments of Raychaudhuri are given in 
refutation of those of Keith just quoted and are 
summed up in four points: (1) the similarity of 
names and above all of matronymics; (2) the Angi- 
rasas and the Bhojas, the clan to which Krsna belong- 
ed, were closely related from the times of the Rg 
Veda (RV 3.53.7); (3) the teaching in the Upanisad 
and the teaching of Krsna in the Epic are both 
related to the sun cult; and (4) the teaching in the 
Upanisad is essentially the same teaching as that 
of the Bhagavad Gita. In a short review of Raychau- 
dhuri's book Е.Е. Pargiter' again attacks the identi- 
fication which, according to him, is based on the 
identity of names only, because *Krsna was a very 
common name, and Devaka (and so the feminine 
Devaki) an ordinary name.” 

In a rejoinder to that review H.C. Ray belittles 
Pargiter's objection and once again states Ray- 
chaudhuri's views.” About the same time L.D. Bar- 
nett in England was sustaining the same theory of 
the identification of the two Krsnas for much the 
same reasons as Raychaudhuri, although he was 
more specific on the similarities in the teachings of 
Ghora Angirasa and those of the Bhagavad Gita: 


Ghora compares the functions of life to the cere- 
monies of the dīkshā: and this is at bottom the 
same idea as the doctrine of karma-yoga preached 
again and again in the Bhagavad-gītā. “Whatever 
be thy work, thine eating, thy sacrifice, thy gift, 
thy mortification, make of it an offering to me", 


1. A.B. Keith, review of George Foot Moore's “History of 
Religions’, v.1, 1913, in JRAS, 1915, p. 548. The use of the word 
euhemerism by Barth, Macdonell and Keith in this context 
seems a bit odd but is justified. The word means ‘a historical 
interpretation of a myth’ (Concise Oxford Dictionary) and refers 
to the philosopher Euhemerus who claimed that the gods were 
men originally; our authors seem to be saying here that an 
original god was later described as human. 

2. E.W. Hopkins, ibid., рр. 465-66. 

3E HG: Raychaudhuri, Materials... 

4. JRAS, 1923, рр. 140-41. 

5. H. C. Ray, “Allusions to 
Vedic Literature’, JRASB, n.s., v.19, 


., Pp. 51-61. 
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1923 pp. 371-73. 
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says Krishna (BG 9.27); all life should be regarded 
as a sacrifice freely offered ... Ghora in his list 
of moral virtues enumerates “mortification, charity, 
uprightness, harmlessness, truthfulness”; exactly 
the same attributes, with a few more, are said in 
the Bhagavad-gita to characterise the man who 
is born to the gods’ estate (BG 16.1-3). Ghora’s 
exhortation to think of the nature of the Supreme 
in the hour of death is balanced by Krishna’s 
words: “He who at his last hour, when he casts 
off the body, goes hence remembering me, goes 
assuredly into my being” (BG 8.5; cf. 10).* 


Barnett admitted that “these parallels are indeed 
not very close; but collectively they are significant. 
Later, in a review of 1929, he came to the conclu- 
sion that the Gītā's ‘dominant idea, expressed in 
many keys and variations, is 4 reaffirmation of the 
old text of the Chāndogya Upanişad in an ennobled 
form'3 and in another review of the same year he 
stressed that: 


Ghora's sermon is exactly what we should expect 
a summula theologiae of the early Bhāgavatas to 
be, expressed of course in the language of an 
Aupanisada-worship of the Sun-god as blessed 
universal spirit, to whom the souls of the faithful 
pass on death, and a primitive form of Karma- 
yoga. In the Gītā all this reappears, with more 
or less modification, and fortified by much addi- 
tional matter from other sources. 
In the same place he explains that the identity 
of names is indeed a strong reason to believe in the 
identity of the personages: 


1. L. D. Barnett, Hindu Gods....pp.82-83. 

2. Ibid., p. 83. I 

3. L. D. Barnett, Review of W. Douglas P. Hill's “The 
Bhagavadgita' 1928, JRAS, 1929, p. 129. Hill includes in the 
first seventeen pages of his introduction to his translation of the 
BG a very good summary of the evidence on the early history.of 
Krsna. However in dealing with the problem that we now 
review he states that (W.D.P. Hill, The BG, p. 6): ‘Barth and 
Hopkins consider the Krsna of the Upanisad to be one with 
the Krsņa of the Epic. Keith is less positive”, but as we have seen 
above (pp. 24f) Barth and Keith denied very clearly this 
identity. Another instance of this kind of misinterpretation on 
the same issue is furnished by Raychaudhuri (Materials...., 
2nd ed., p. 52) who asserts that: "Max Miller denies and Mac- 
donell and Keith doubt the identity of Krsna Devakiputra of 
the epic and the Puranas with Krsna Devakiputra of the Upani- 
shad’ when reading carefully one can see that Miller accepts 
and Macdonell and Keith clearly deny that identity. (M. 
Müller, The Upanishads, SBE, v.1, p. 52; Macdonell and Keith, 
Vedic Index, v.1, p. 184. 

4. L. D. Barnett, Review of Etienne Lamotte's "Notes sur 
la Bhagavadgītā”, 1929. BSOS, v.5, 1928-30, p. 636, 
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I submit that his identification [the upanishadic 
Krsna’s] with Krsna Vasudeva is based on very 
strong probabilities indeed. The name Krsna is 
common; but the name Devakī is so very rare 
that the only bearer of it in Epic, Puranic and 
Classical literature, as far as I know, is the mother 
of Krsna Vasudeva. Hence the combination of 
“Krsna” with the practically unique *Devaki- 
Putra” on both sides of the equation is in itself 
enough to prove that Krsna Devaki-Putra of the 
Chāndogya = Krsņa Vasudeva. 


The theory of the identity of Epic and Upanisadic 
Krsņa thus put forward by L.D. Barnett came once 
more under attack by S.K. De in a short article 
where he tried to refute Barnett's and Raychaudhuri's 
opinions point by point.? There he raises a point 
not much stressed before: the fact that the tradi- 
tional story of Krsna does not mention Ghora as 
his teacher, but a certain Sāndīpani: 


The identity of the Vedic Krsna with the Epic 
Krsna is not at all supported by the Purāņic tradi- 
tion. We have no description, either in the Epic 
or in the Puràna, of Krsna as a seer of Vedic 
Mantras or as a pupil of an Upanisadic seer. In 
the Purāņic tradition the name of Vāsudeva Krsna's 
teacher is given as Kasya Sāndīpani of Avanti, 
and that of his initiator as Gàrga.? 


S.K. De then admits that the argument for the 
identification based on the similarity of names is a 
strong one, but, he says, “this one circumstance alone 
cannot be taken as conclusively supplying the means 
of connexion between the two Krsnas.4 To supply 
this means, he argues, a ‘somewhat doubtful simila- 
rity between the teaching of the passage in the Upani- 
sad and the message of the Gita has been “‘indus- 
triously discovered”. De admits the parallels might 
look close, but he attributes the similarities to the 
fact that the Gita draws admittedly from the main 
Upanisads and even quotes them verbatim in some 
instances. Besides, he continues, the teaching of 
the Āngirasa is not uncommon in the late Vedic 
period, so that possibly the Gītā may have borrowed 
its concept of sacrifice as symbolised in human life 
from some other Scripture. And the other similari- 
ties pointed out before, like the enumeration of a 


1. L. D. Barnett, ibid. 

2. S. K. De, 'The Vedic and the 
v.18, 1942, pp. 297-301. 

3. S. K. De, ibid., p. 298. 

4. Ibid. 


Epic Krsna’, in HQ, 
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list of moral virtues in Chàndogya Upanisad 3.17.4., 
or the doctrine of the last thoughts (3.17.6) or the 
mention of the words aksara and acyuta, amply 
used in the Gītā, are really only of minor importance 
and not all the cardinal doctrines of this latter text, 
“even their omission in the Gita would not materially 
affect the substance of the work. 

Another argument points out that Ghora was a 
priest of the Sun and ends his teaching with some 
verses from a Vedic hymn to the Sun, and that 
Krsna in the Gita says that his teaching was first 
taught by him to Vivasvàn and then handed down 
by him to other disciples. This argument is put 
forward by De in another article? where he rejects 
Grierson's theories on the Solar origin of the Krsna 
religion but does not specifically discard the simi- 
larity of the Upanisad and the Gita on this point. 
Finally De fails to take note of Raychaudhuri's 
mention of the relation between the Bhojas and the 
Ahgirasas from Vedic times. However, as we can 
see, he presented a fairly strong case against the 
identification of the Upanisadic Krsna and the 
Epic Krsna. 

The problem has not been discussed in detail after 
De's article. A.D. Pusalker accepted his conclu- 
sions without reservations.! Suvira Jaiswal agrees 
with De's arguments although she thinks that ‘it 
is probable that the notion of a preacher Krsna 
was derived from the tales of a sage Krsna men- 
tioned in the Upanisad.5 However, a new inter- 
pretation of the Chandogya passage was advanced 
in 1969 by Bimanbehari Majumdar. This novel 
view proposes that Krsna is there already considered 
the Supreme being and that Ghora never taught 
him anything, but that in the said passage he is 
really extolling Krsna. This, Majumdar proves by 
saying that Ghora’s words: ‘You are the indes- 
tructible; you are the unshaken; you are the very 
essence of life' are addressed to Krsna, and so 
taking the Upanisad's expression for he had become 


1. Ibid. 

2. BG 4.1-3 

3. S. K. De, 'Bhagavatism and Sunworship', in BSOS, 
v.6, 1931 


4. A.D. Pusalker, Studies in the Epics and Purāņas, Bhara- 
tiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay 1955, p. 31; Swami Svahananda, 
The Chandogya Upanisad, Ramakrishna Mission, Madras 1956, 
p. 245, tries to connect the traditional longevity of Krsna 
with the span of life gained through the teachings of Ghora 
Āngirasa. 

5. Suvira Jaiswal, The Origin...., p. 71, 

6. Chand. Up., 3.17.6. 
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free from desire" as referring to Ghora himself. 
By this Majumdar claims to remove the difficulty 
for the identification of the Chāndogya Krsna with 
the Epic-Puranic Krsna caused by the difference of the 
name of Krsna's teacher in both traditions, as well 
as the necessity to postulate the originally separate 
existence of Vasudeva and Krsna. This interpreta- 
tion of the passage has not yet been either challenged 
or generally accepted by the specialists.? 

Finally, Professor Dandekar contemplates the 
possibility of the identity of Krsna of the Chandogya 
and the Yādava Krsna, but separates this latter 
from the original Vasudeva: 


Perhaps a little later than Vāsudevism, another 
religious sect grew round the figure of Krsna, 
who had originally been the tribal hero and reli- 
gious leader of the Yādavas. This Yàdava Krsna 
may as well have been the same as Devakiputra 
Krsna who is represented in the Chāndogya Upani- 
sad 3.17.1, as a pupil of Ghora Angirasa and 
who is said to have learnt from his teacher the 
doctrine that man's life is a kind of sacrifice. 
The chronological evidence does not go against 
such assumption; if at all, it supports it.? 


We will discuss in the concluding part of this 
chapter all these opinions as well as our own in the 
summary and analysis of all evidence and studies 
of the historical evolution of the Krsna figure. 

We now review Pàninis mention of Vasudeva 
(Pàn. 4.3.98), probably the most widely and hotly 
discussed item of all our evidence. Since this sūtra 
of Pāņini has generally been studied together with 
Patafijali’s commentary on it we will follow the 
same method but will discuss the rest of Patanjali's 
references to. Krsna in a separate section. 

The main issue of discussion on Panini’s sūtra 
is that it appears in the explanation of the word 
bhakti. The sūtras 4.3.95 to 4.3.100 all refer to the 
word bhakti that, according to the context, can 
carry different meanings. The problem is that in 
later times this word obtained an exclusively religi- 
ous connotation so that some scholars now think 
that 4.3.98 refers to worshippers of Krsna and Arjuna 
and others are of the opinion that Panini was not 
referring to religious worshippers but to simple 
followers. What makes this question more compli- 


1. Ibid. 
2. B. B. Majumdar, Krsna... .,рр. 2-4. ( es 
3. R. N. Dandekar, The Beginnings of Vaisņavism, 1n 


Indologica Taurinensia, v.3-4, Torino 1977. 


cated is that Pataiijali commented on this sitra in 
his grammar and so we are now left with the task 
not only of interpreting Panini but also Patafijali’s 
interpretation of Panini. 


The five sūtras that concern us here read: 


(The following affixes are used with words denot- 
ing objects for which) bhakti (is entertained) /95 
With insentient objects not being the name of 
a country or time, {лак [is used] / 96 

With [the word] Maharaja, {hañ | 97 

With [the names] Vasudeva and Arjuna, vun / 98 
With the names of Gotras of Ksatriyas уий is 
frequently used / 99! 


The problem here is: is Vasudeva of Panini a 
god? The answer to this question depends on the 
interpretation of the word bhakti as well as on the 
meaning of the group of sutras. Modern scholars 
do not agree on an interpretation of the passage. 
Some see in it the clear proof of the worship of 
Krsna as well as of Arjuna.? This position might 
be stated in the words of L.D. Barnett: 


Panini informs us (4.3.98) that from the names of 
Vasudeva and Arjuna the derivative nouns Vasu- 
devaka and Arjunaka are formed to denote persons 
who worship respectively Vasudeva and Arjuna. 
Plainly then Krsna Vasudeva and Arjuna were 
worshipped by some, probably in the same con- 
nection as is shown in the Mahabharata.’ 


This opinion draws support from Pataiijali, in the 
place already quoted. But the advocates of the other 
interpretation, the one that holds that bhakti in 
Panini does not convey a religious meaning, try 
also to find support in Pataiijali for their view. They 
argue that the words tatra-bhavatah do not perforce 
denote a divine being. So Kielhorn says ‘the word 
indeed conveys an honorific sense but would be 
equally applicable to a human being." In fact, he 
continues, the word occurs fourteen times in the 
Mahābhāsya and twelve of them refer to human 
beings; only once does it refer unmistakably to a 


1. Pāņini, 4.3.95-99; bhaktih / acittādadešakālātthak / 
mahárájatthafi / vāsudevārjunābhyām vun / gotraksatriyākhye- 
bhyobahulam vua /. 

2. A. Barth, Les Religions....,p. 155, n.4; R.G. Bhandar- 
kar, Vaisnavism....., p. 3; R. P. Chanda, “Archaeology and 
Vaisņava Tradition’, in ASIAR, 1919, pp. 153-54. 

3. L. D. Barnett, Hindu Gods, p. 87. 

4. F. Kielhorn, ‘Bhagavat, Tatrabhavat, and Devānām- 
priya” in JRAS, 1908, p. 503. 
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god in the case of Prajapati (Patafijali on Panini 
4.2.25) and the other is the case of Vasudeva. 

To this argument R.G. Bhandarkar replies that 
the epithet tatrabhavat, when it appears qualifying 
a substantive, refers to it only, but when it stands 
alone it means ‘the eminently worshipful one’, 1.е. 
a god. In Patañjali it appears in the first sense in 
eleven of the instances referred to by Kielhorn and 
in the other three, including our case, it takes the 
second meaning.! 

However, those who oppose this view argue, we 
still have to account for the meaning of bhakti. If 
Vasudeva is a god then bhakti can be rendered as 
adoration; and then Arjuna, and the Maharaja, the 
Gotras and famous ksatriyas and even insentient 
objects would be adored in a religious sense in the 
Astadhyayi. If we are ready to accept this, then, 
and only then, can Vasudeva be a divinity in Ра(ай- 
jali. This is the argument of U.C. Bhattacharjee: 


There is nothing to show that bhakti as applied 
to rule 98 is different from what it means in rule 
96, or 99, or 100. So, if we speak of worshippers 
of Vasudeva or Arjuna under rule 98, we ought 
to be prepared to think of other objects, too, 
under the other rules,.... If, however, we are not 
prepared to infer the existence of these other 
worshippers, are we justified in inferring Arjuna- 
worship, .or even . Vāsudeva-worship from rule 
98 22 


This article of Bhattacharjee was quickly followed 
by an answer by K.G. Subrahmanyam, and initiated 
a controversy that was to last through several num- 
bers of the Indian Historical Quarterly. Subrahman- 
yam defended his position that Patafijali refers to 
Vasudeva as a divine being by quoting the Maha- 
bhāsya again, where it says that either we have here 
a case of pūrvanipātam or іп this instance Vasudeva 
is not just the name of a famous ksatriya but it refers 
to the worshippable one (tatrabhavatah). But arguing 
that bhakti in the sūtras can be taken both in a religi- 
ous and ina profane sense failed to convince Bhatta- 
charjee, and after three more articles the polemic 
was ended without his arguments being answered. 

A different solution to the problem had been 


1. R. G. Bhandarkar, ‘Vasudeva of Panini 4.3.98 in JRAS, 
1910, p. 169. , Я 

2. U. C. Bhattacharjee, "The Evidence of Pāņini on Vāsu- 
deva-Worship’, in IHO, v.1, 1925, p. 485. 

3. K. G. Subrahmanyam, ‘A Note on the Evidence of 
Panini on Vasudeva-Worship’, in IHO, v. 2, 1926, p. 188. 
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given before by K.B. Pathak. His position, that has 
since been supported by others, is that Patanjali 
means that in fact there were two different Vāsu- 
devas: the ksatriya Vasudeva, and the fatrabhavat, 
ie. god. This makes the bhakti in Panint’s sūtras 
an authentic religious worship, but leaves the prob- 
lem raised by the word being applicable to other 
contexts without an answer. Pathak uses the autho- 
rity of later traditional Sanskrit commentaries to 
sustain his position, starting with the famous Kasika 
Vrtti of the Buddhist Jayaditya (seventh century) 
and followed by the commentary on the same Kasika 
by Jinendrabuddhi (cighth century), and by the rest 
of the illustrious line of commentators on Раќаћ- 
jali: Kaiyata (twelfth century), Haradatta (thirteenth 
century), and the well known Bhattoji Diksita (seven- 
teenth century) down to Jūānendrasarasvatī (seven- 
teenth century) and Nagoji Bhatta of the carly eigh- 
teenth century. All these commentators recognise in 
Pataiijali’s tatrabhavat a divinity. 

Bhandarkar and Subrahmanyam accepted that 
tatrabhavat means a divine being but did not deem 
it necessary to split Vasudeva’s personality into two 
different people, the ksatriya Vasudeva and the 
divine Vasudeva. The latest research on the theme 
follows, however, the opinion of K.B. Pathak who, 
as we have seen, takes Patafijali’s words as implying 
that difference. Such is the case with R.C. Hazra 
who, in a lengthy and thorough article published 
not long ago at the University of Calcutta, reaches 
the same conclusion as Pathak.? Hazra reviews again 
the traditional commentaries on Patafijali as well 
as using evidence from the Buddhist Jātakas, the 
Mahābhārata and the Purāņas, in addition to some 
other sources, to substantiate his conclusion that 
Patafjali did acknowledge the separate identity of 
the ksatriya Vāsudeva and the divine Vasudeva. 
He is not very clear, however, in his own statements, 
seemingly contradicting himself at the end of his 
article. So he conclusively says that it is 'evident 
that Panini was quite familiar with ksatriya Vāsu- 
deva's being the bhakti of some people’,? and three 
pages after this he also says: ‘it is evident that by 
Vasudeva Panini means that Vasudeva (the Supreme 
Being) Who is not a ksatriya”.* Possibly he is trying 


1. K. B. Pathak, ‘The Divine Vasudeva different from the 
Ksatriya Vasudeva in Patanjali'S opinion’, in JDBRAS, v. 123, 
1909-14, pp. 96-103. 

2. R. C. Hazra. ‘Vasudeva Worship as known to Panini’, 
in Our Heritage, v.18, 1970, pp.1-45; 97-123, p.122. 

3. Hazra, ibid., p. 119. 

4. Ibid., p.122. 
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to say that Panini includes the ksatriya Vasudeva 
among the famous ksatriyas of sūtra 4.3.99 and in 
krsnarjunabhyam vun he refers to the divine Vasudeva. 
However he recognises the difficulty of this theory 
as residing in the fact that Panini mentions Vasu- 
deva and Arjuna together, and these are the famous 
pair of the Mahābhārata, i.e. famous ksatriyas. He 
tries to relate Arjuna with Indra and with Nara of 
Nara and Narayana as well as with the arjuna-tree, 
but he accepts that ‘still we fail to understand what 
Panini actually means by the word arjuna in the 
said compound.” 

This problem is not considered a great difficulty 
by R.N. Dandekar, the last scholar to review this 
question. Professor Dandekar, in a recent article,” 
follows the opinion of Pathak (without referring to 
him) and accepts the consequence of having to take 
Arjuna in Panini as a god, with the reservation, 
however, of explaining bhakti as taking different 
meanings in each sūtra.* To quote his own words: 


We have ... to assume that fatrabhavàn Vasudeva 
(mentioned in P. 4.3.98) is a god and is to be 
distinguished from a ksatriya whose name might 
be Vasudeva and who could then be covered by 
P. 4.3.99. It may be, incidentally, added that 
Vasudeva, when coupled with Arjuna, usually 
denotes a god. 


And also: ‘We have to acquiesce in the fact that, 
in Panini’s time, there did prevail two independent 
religious cults, namely, the Vasudeva-cult and the 
Arjuna-cult.'5 But he not only assumes the exis- 
tence of a separate Arjuna-cult, he also proposes 
another separation, one between a deified Vrsni 
prince Vasudeva and a deified tribal hero and reli- 
gious leader of the Yadavas, namely Krsna,$ as we 
have seen above. X 

After looking into the interpretations of the Pāņini- 
Patafijali Vasudeva by all these scholars we can 
really appreciate the difficulty of the problem posed 
by the sūtras and their commentaries in relation to 
the whole question of the history of the Krsna le- 
gends. This last question is best answered by the 
evidence shown in the testimonial of Megasthenes. 


1. Ibid.; see also P. Banerjee, Early Indian Religions, Vikas, 
1973, pp. 62-67. : Ka 

2. R. N. Dandekar, "The Beginnings of Vaisņavism”. 

3. Dandekar, ibid., рр. 170-71. 

4, Ibid., p. 173. 

5. Ibid., p. 177. 

6. Ibid., p. 179. 


As we pointed out above, the Indika, the book of 
Megasthenes, has not reached our day; all that we 
have are references to it in later authors. The most 
complete of these accounts of the contents of the 
original book is that given by Arrian, a Hellenistic 
Greek of the first-second century A.D., famous for 
his Anabasis (Expedition) of Alexander. He also 
wrote a bock called Indika, following Megasthenes. 
The Greek ambassador to Candragupta Maurya 
of Pātaliputra is also referred to or quoted as an 
authority on Indian subjects by many other classical 
writers, among them Pliny, Diodorus Siculus and 
Strabo. 

Most modern scholars have agreed that Megas- 
thenes’ reference to the Indian Heracles points to 
Krsna. This identification was, however, challenged 
not long ago by a Swedish clerical scholar, Allan 
Dahlquist who tries at all costs to disprove that 
Krsna could have been referred to by Megasthenes. 
Before him only three scholars had identified Megas- 
thenes’ Heracles with a god other than Krsna. Cun- 
ningham identifies him with Siva? and so does Ken- 
nedy.? The latter was one of the most active parti- 
cipants in the controversy on the Christian influence 
on Krsna bhakti started fifty years before by Weber's 
famous article.* The Christian missionaries, who 
had still at that time great hopes of converting vast 
numbers of Indians, were concerned when it was 
pointed out that the bhakti religion had many tenets 
similar to those professed by Christianity. So from 
many Christian sects attempts began to be made 
to prove that every ethically or doctrinally accept- 
able point of Krsnaism was in fact derived from 
Christianity. These claims were met immediately 
with replies to the effect that there were in fact tex- 
tual and archaeological evidences that showed the 
existence of the Krsna cult in the centuries before 
the Christian Era, and among these evidences Megas- 
thenes’ account was mentioned. So Kennedy was 
committed to disproving all these evidences and 
leaving the way open for the possibility of Christian 
influence on the Krsna religion. Fifty years after 


1. A. Dahlquist, Megasthenes and Indian Religion, Uppsala 
1962, 2nd rep. Delhi 1977. 

2. A. Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, London 1891, 
pp. vii-viii. 

3. J. Kennedy, ‘The Child Krsna, Christianity, and the 
Gujars’, in JRAS, 1907, pp. 964-68. 

4. A. Weber, 'On the krsņajanmāstami, or Krsna's Birth 
Festival’, in ZA, 1874 and 1877; first read in the Royal Academy 
of Sciences, Berlin 1867. 
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him (a hundred after Weber), there were evidently 
some Christians who still felt a need to keep this 
possibility open, since Dr. Dahlquist set himself 
again to the task of invalidating those evidences, 
especially that of Megasthenes whose statements 
‘form the decisive arguments in the great discussion 
which, until some fifty years ago, raged among 
Indologists on the possibility of a relationship bet- 
ween Christianity and Krsnaism'.! The work of 
Dahlquist was examined by Professor Kuiper, who, 
in a review of his book,? wonders ‘if the consider- 
able labour and time that must have gone into its 
composition could not have been turned to better 
advantage. Kuiper has very clearly expressed the 
basic trend of the book: ‘Dahlquist apparently was 
so profoundly convinced of the correctness of his 
new identification “Herakles = Indra" that he con- 
tinued, in the face of all indications to the contrary, 
to heap theory upon theory in an effort to defend 
his thesis. 

We do not intend to write another review of Dahl- 
quists book, since Professor Kuiper has already 
shown its weakness. We only have to point out 
that, despite all the painstaking labour put up by 
Dahlquist in gathering all the material and analysing 
it minutely point by point, he fails to disprove the 
identity of Krsna with Heracles. Despite all his 
efforts to minimise and distort the evidence, the 
fact still remains that the mention in Megasthenes 
and his followers of Mathurā, the river Yamunà and 
the Sürasenas in connection with Heracles, very 
definitely favours an identification with Krsna. Later 
on we will review the points of similarity between 
the Krsna story and the legends of Heracles. Dahl- 
quist mentions that before him only L. von Schroeder 
had “by sheer chance stumbled upon the correct 
result, despite the superficiality of his method’. 
After Dahlquist only one other scholar has advocated 
the identification of Heracles with Indra, without, 
however, mentioning Megasthenes, and therefore 
his work is not relevant to our present theme.” 


1. Dahlquist, Megasthenes...., p.9. 

2. F.BJ. Kuiper, ‘Review of Dahlquist's Megasthenes. . . .', 
in IJJ, v.11, 1969, pp. 142-46. 

3. Kuiper, ibid., p. 142. 

4. Dahlquist, Megasthenes...., p. 89. In fact Indra, as an 
example of the traditional hero, is very logically comparable to 
Heracles, and that is why von Schroeder and Dumézil compare 
them, but this is not what Dahlguist alleges, he is out to deny 
that Megasthenes referred to Krsna as Heracles and to this 
purpose he infructuously dedicates his pen. 

5. Georges Dumézil, Heur et malheur du guerrier, Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1969. 


We now review the rest of the evidence found in 
Pataüjalis Mahābhāsya, listed previously. Pataiijali 
mentions the killing of Kamsa by Krsņa as repre- 
sented in tales and theatrical representations of a 
certain kind.! He also says that the events told in 
the story were thought of as occurring long ago. 
It is also mentioned in another passage that Krsna 
was at enmity with his maternal uncle, i.e. Kamsa.? 
In another place it is again said that Kamsa is Killed, 
but the name of his vanquisher is given there as 
Vàsudeva, and not as Krsna as in the previous 
passage. In his commentary to sūtra 4.3.64 Pataū- 
jali mentions one more personage in the story of 
Krsna when he speaks of followers of Akrüra and 
followers of Vāsudeva. On 2.2.34 he quotes a line 
referring to a temple apparently dedicated to Kubera, 
Balarāma and Krsna. In another place he includes 
a quotation that reads: "May the power of Krsna, 
assisted by Samkarsana, increase’,4 where he refers 
to the same pair of brothers as before. Finally he 
mentions also one epithet of Krsna at the same time 
that probably points to one of the theological tenets 
of his cult when he gives the example “Janardana 
with himself as the fourth'.5 

All these passages were collected first by R.G. 
Bhandarkar, who arrived at the conclusion that 
they clearly indicate that the stories of Krsna “were 
current and popular in the second century before 
Christ', and therefore “some such works as the Zari- 
vamša and the Puranas must have existed then'.” 
Bhandarkar, however, nearly forty years after, revised 
his opinion and conceded: 'There is no allusion 
to the cowherd Krsņa in the authorities we have 
hitherto quoted. The inscriptions, the work of Patafi- 
jali and even the Nārāyaņīya itself indicate no know- 
ledge of the existence of such a god'? and he further 
argues: "The story of the Vrsni prince Vāsudeva 
having been brought up in a cow-settlement is in- 
congruous with his later career as depicted in the 
Mahabharata. Nor does any part of it require the 
presupposition of such boyhood as has been ascribed 
to him.? What Bhandarkar started in 1874 as a 


1. On Panini 3.1.26. 

2. On Panini 2.3.36. 

3. On Panini 3.2.111. 

4. On Panini 2.2.24. 

5. On Panini 6.3.6. 

6. R. С. Bhandarkar, ‘Allusions to Krsna іп Patañjali’s 
Mahabhasya’, in ZA, v.3, 1874, pp. 14-16. 

7. Ibid, p. 16. 

8. R. С. Bhandarkar, Vaismavism. . . p.35. 

9. Ibid. 
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rejoinder to those European scholars who ‘find in 
Christ a prototype of Krsna, and in the Bible the 
original of the Bhagavad Gītā, and who believe our 
Puranic literature to be merely a later growth',! he 
ended by agreeing with these same scholars in think- 
ing that the tribe of the Abhiras brought the figure 
of Christ to India: 


` They must have migrated into the country in the 
first century. They probably brought with them 
the worship of the boy-god and the story of his 
humble birth, his reputed father's knowledge that 
he was not his son, and the massacre of the in- 
nocents ... the stories of Krsna's boyhood such 
as that of killing Dhenuka, a demon in the form 
of a wild ass, were brought by Abhiras, and others 
were developed after they came to India. It is 
possible that they brought with them the name 
Christ also, and this name probably led to the 
identification of the boy-god with Vāsudeva- 
Krsna.? 


Other scholars however did not agree with Bhan- 
darkar and as Raychaudhuri noted: ‘there is no 
inherent improbability in Krsna's being a shepherd 
as well as a warrior teacher. Moses and Mahomed 
furnish good parallels. It is, however, possible 
that the tales about the pastoral Krsna really arose 
from the Vedic legend of Visnu Gopa.’ This not- 
withstanding, he concedes in a later paragraph: "But 
though the idea of a pastoral Krsna may have been 
borrowed from the Vedas its development was clearly 
due to some such tribe as the Abhiras who were 
closely connected with the Pandu migration to the 
South.'* So Raychaudhuri accepts the connection 
of the Abhiras with the development of the Krsna 
story although he does not at all explain what this 
“Pandu migration to the South’ may be. Only later 
he refers for this to the book Tamils Eighteen Hun- 
dred Years Ago, of V. Kanakasabhai, that "says 
that the Ayar (Abhiras) had a tradition that they 
came into the Tamil land along with the founder of 
the Pandyan family, i.e. several centuries before 
Christ.” So he recognises the Abhira influence but 
puts it earlier than Bhandarkar. Raychaudhuri draws 


Bhandarkar, JA, v.3, p.16. 

Bhandarkar, Vaisņavism....,pp. 37-38. 

H. C. Raychaudhuri, Early History... ., 2nd ed., p. 55. 
Raychaudhuri, ibid., p. 74. 

. Ibid., р. 152. Professor Basham thinks that the relation 
of the people called Ay in the Tamil anthologies to the Abhiras 


is extremely doubtful. 
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support not only from the said book but also from 
Patafijali himself, who mentioned the Abhiras in 
his commentary to Katyayana’s vārtika on Panini 
1.2.72 (vārtika 6)! where he mentions them together 
with the Südras as two distinct peoples. The evidence 
іп Patafijali bas been dealt with by Raychaudhuri 
also in connection with the problem of theatrical re- 
presentations of the Krsna story and in makinga criti- 
cism of A.B. Keith's opinion on this problem. Keith 
follows in his interpretation of the Patafijali passage 
the ritualistic theories of the school of Sir J. G. Fra 
zer, and finds in it evidence of the ritual representa- 
tion of the battle of *the genius of summer who 
overcomes the darkness of the winter'.? The problem 
had been discussed, however, long before Keith, and 
was still being debated at the time when he wrote. 
The problem involved the interpretation of the key 
words sobhanika, citra, and granthika and the manner 
of narrative techniques they implied. Everybody 
agreed on seeing in the passage in question reference 
to recited narration in the word granthika, to pic- 
torial representation in the word citra, and to thea- 
trical dramatisation in the word sobhanika.? The 
passage, however, presented other peculiar problems 
like the mention of facial coloration and the reference 
to Vasudevabhaktas and Kamsabhaktas that links 
it also with the problem raised by Panini’s sütra 
4.3.95 (bhaktih). 

We are not concerned here with the history of 
the Indian theatre and so we do not attempt to 
review the particulars of the lengthy controversies 
that arose over such questions as the colouring of 
the faces during the act presented by the granthikas 
and the exact nature of the means employed by the 
Sobhanikas to represent the story of Krsna. Norvin 
Hein“ has already reviewed those polemics for us. 
On the other hand, we have to account for the use 
of the word bhakta in the passage. This problem 
has also been discussed many times without coming 
to any certain conclusion. Some suggest that it indi- 
cates the existence of a real cult of Kamsa. Others 
believe that in the audience itself parties supporting 
Krsna and Kamsa respectively separated during 


1. Kielhorn's ed. of Mahābhāsya, 3rd ed. v.1, p. 252. 

2. A. B. Keith, The Sanskrit Drama, Oxford University 
Press, Oxford, 1924. : 

3. A. Weber, /ndische Studien, v. 13, 1873, pp. 354 f. and 
487 f; R. G. Bhandarkar, ‘Allusions...’, ZA, v.3, 1874, pp. 
14-16; Sylvain Levi, Le Théatre Indien (1890), Collëge de France, 
Paris, 1963, pp. 314 f. 

4. N. Hein, The Miracle Plays...., pp. 240-51. 
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the narration, owing to the identification and fixed 
attention that the public gave to the enactment of 
the story. Some of the historians of drama are of 
the opinion that the separation between supporters 
of Krsņa and supporters of Kamsa took place on 
the stage itself and not among the public, arguing 
that it is dificult to believe that the Indian popular 
audience could have any sympathy with the wicked 
Kamsa. The latest research however favours the 
view that: 


the story of the enmity between Kamsa and Krsņa 

„may have a deeper significance; and it seems 
to symbolise a struggle getween the mother-right 
represented by the maternal uncle Kamsa and the 
father-right by the sister's son Krsna, in which 
the latter, a representative .of the younger genera- 
tion, emerges victorious. Patafijali refers to the 
dramatic presentations of the killing of Kamsa 
by Vasudeva-Krsna. Probably these were ritual- 
dramas, at least in origin, commemorating the 
victory of the patriarchal way of life.! 


So accepting the possibility that ‘there were. people 
whose sympathies lay with Kamsa',? and adhering 
at the same time to the ritual school on the origin 
of myth started by Frazer and followed as we have 
seen by scholars like A.B. Keith. 

Professor Dandekar in his last article on the 
subject? is of the opinion that the granthikas 


through their remarkable narrative skill ... make 
the episode of Kamsa-vadha live before their 
large audiences. By means of suitable modulation 
of voice, often accompanied by corresponding 
gesticulation, they succeed in rousing the dormant 
emotions of their hearers, some of whom sub- 
consciously sympathise with Kamsa and some 
with Vasudeva, and these their emotions then 
become manifest on their faces.* 


Here Professor Dandekar points to the subcon- 
scious character of the sympathies felt for Kamsa. 
In fact he uses this term ‘subconscious sympathies’ 
as a synonym of bhakti in this passage from Patañ- 
jali.” He cannot accept that the audience could in 
any way feel real sympathy for Kamsa. He adds to 
the meanings of bhakti given in Panini also “sub- 


Suvira Jaiswal, The Origin...., p. 66. 
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conscious sympathies’. This argument implies however 
that in Patafijali the Vasudeva bhaktas are not reli- 
gious followers of Krsna; this is of course in disagree- 
ment with the contemporary evidence providéd by 
the Besnagar column that declares Vasudeva ‘god 
of gods’. Dandekar clearly states that ‘the words 
kamsabhaktah and ydsudevabhaktah do not denote 
two different religious cults — bhakta here simply 
means “having sympathy for".! This on the other 
hand contradicts what he himself said previously,? 
accepting that in Panini we have evidence of two 
religious cults, the Arjuna-cult and the Vāsudeva- 
cult. Or is he implying that the vāsudevakas (those 
who entertain bhakti for Vasudeva) are different 
from the vasudevabhaktas? 

Professor Dandekar refers also to all the rest of 
the evidence found in the Grammar of Patafijali. 
He points out that the mention in 4.1.114 of Vasu- 
deva and Baladeva as instances of Vrsni names 
proves that Vasudeva is not a patronymically derived 
form but an original name due to the Paninian rules 
of grammar? where the termination ay appended 
to Vrsni names such as Vasudeva produces the 
form Vasudeva. And from the fact that this name 
appears in connection with the Vrsnis and Balarama 
Professor Dandekar concludes that Vasudeva ‘was 
a Vrsni prince who was later deified’, since Balarama, 
who is traditionally his brother, was also a Vrsni 
prince who was later deified.* Dandekar makes an 
important point in correcting the view that was 
generally held on Patafijali 2.2.34 that two quarter- 
verses quoted there, one reading ‘in the assemblies 
they severally sound drums, conchs and flutes’, the 
other: ‘in the temple of Dhanapati, Rama and Kešava” 
form one line and belong ‘to one and the same con- 
text, namely, the playing of musical instruments in 
festivals celebrated in the temple of Dhanapati- 
Rāma-Kešava”. In Dandekar’s opinion this is not 
correct, since the first verse isinthe pramanika metre 
and the second in the praharsint metre ‘the words 
samsadi and prasade clearly indicate two different 
contexts; so too perhaps do the two different metres. 
And even more, he adds: ‘archaeologists have so 
far not come across any temple dedicated jointly 
to Kubera, Balarama, and Krsņa.” 

The point raised by Patanjali in 3.1.26 mentioning 


Ibid., p. 183. 

See above, p. 29. 

vrsņyaņo'vakāšah, vāsudevah bāladevah, nyasya sa eva. 
Ibid., p. 174. 

Ibid., pp. 184-85, 
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kamsa-bhaktas and vāsudeva-bhaktas leads us to 
another suggested reference to followers of both 
Kamsa and Krsņa in the religious sense rather than 
the historical, since we can obviously expect that 
Kamsa would have had his followers as tyrant of 
Mathurā. The reference to this appears in the chro- 
nologically debatable Arthasastra attributed to Kau- 
tilya, first minister of Candragupta Maurya (fourth 
century B.C.). There in 14.3.44, in a list of magic 
spells, appears the formula vande kysna-kamsa- 
upacāram that has been taken as meaning ‘I bow to the 
followers of Krsna’ (ignoring the presence of Kamsa 
altogether), or ‘I bow to the service of Krsna and 
Kamsa’.2 Suvira Jaiswal’ uses the invocation to 
point out that ‘even in the fourth century B.C. both 
Kamsa and Krsna were regarded as pastoral deities, 
as Kautilya prescribes their invocation for those 
engaged in collecting medicinal herbs.’ We fail to 
see, however, how Dr. Jaiswal can ascertain that they 
were ‘pastoral deities’, or where she can find any 
reference to ‘those engaged in collecting medicinal 
herbs’ in the text of the Arthašāstra that we arc now 
dealing with. Chapter three of book fourteen of the 
Arthašāstra is entitled ‘the application of drugs and 
spells in deception’ (pralambhane bhaisajyamantrapra- 
yogah) and consists of recipes for seeing in the dark- 
ness, recipes for making oneself and other objects 
invisible, charms to make sleep, charms to open 
doors, charms to cause harm, and charms to obtain 
wealth. As we see, itis a section dealing with black 
magic for the uses of statecraft. The invocation 
that concerns us here appears in the fourth and 
last of the incantations to cause sleep. We quote 
Kangle’s translation : 

I bow to Bali, the son of Virocana and to Sambara 

of the hundred guiles, to Nikumbha, to Naraka, 

to Kumbha, to Tantukaccha, the great Asura; 


{I bow] to Armālava, to Pramila, to Mandolüka, 
to Ghatodbala, and to the service of Krsna and 
Kamsa, and to Paulomī, the successful. 


. May the dogs sleep happily, and those who, 
in the village are curious. May those who have 
achieved their object—the object which we seck— 
sleep happily till the rising [of the sun] after its sett- 
ing, till the object is mine as the fruit. 


Samasastry, Kautilya's...p- 463. 


Б R. Р. Kangle, The Kautiliya Arthašāstra, 1963, pt. U, 
. 58. 
d 3. Origin and Development... p. 65. 

4, Kangle, ibid., рр. 586-87, 


This incantation was probably prescribed for the 
spies of the king to enter an enemy city or encamp- 
ment unnoticed. We can hardly imagine how Dr. 
Jaiswal arrived at her interpretation. The words 
vande krsnakamsopacaram do not indicate that they 
were ‘pastoral deities’ as they do not mean *the 
followers of Krsņa” or 'the service of Krsņa and 
Kamsa', although Kangle came closer to the mark 
in his rendering. The word upacāra has in this passage 
the meaning of treatment”, medical or magical as 
here, as the word bhaisajya in the title of the chapter 
indicates. And the invocation then reads "I bow to 
the treatment of Kamsa by Krsna' or “to the treat- 
ment [given] to Kamsa by Krsņa”. The fact that this 
particular magical operation is performed to cause 
sleep suggests immediately the story told of Krsna 
and Kamsa in this context that on the night Krsna 
was born Kamsa and all of his people in Mathurā 
and Gokula were put fast asleep under the influence 
of Yoganidrà, the personified goddess of the “yoga 
of sleep', sent by Krsna, so permitting Vasudeva. to 
take the new-born child out of the prison and ex- 
change him for the daughter of the unconscious 
Yasodā.? 

This invocation in the treatise on statecraft attri- 
buted to Kautilya shows a knowledge of the Purā- 
ņic story of the birth of Krsņa. Besides this, we find 
in the Arthašāstra other references to the life of 
Krsna. His brother and fast companion in his early 
career, Balarama, is mentioned in 13.3.54 and asso- 
ciated with intoxicating drink just as he is in the 
Puranas. And in 1.6.10 an example is given that 
points very definitely to the legend of the death of 
Krsna and the destruction of his clan. The passage 
refers to kings and warriors who met with destruction 
through their infatuation and lack of restraint, mainly 
in their dealings with brahmanas. The final example 
given in this connection is that of the fate of the 
Vrsnis, Krsna’s family, who were destroyed because 
of their conflict with Dvaipāyana, i.e. Vyasa. The 
story is told in the Mausala Parvan of the Maha- 
bharata and the Ghata Jataka. The reference is 
quite clear. Although the name of the sage or sages 
in question is not the same in the Mahabharata and 
Puranas as in the Arthašāstra, it occurs in the other- 
wise similar Buddhist version appearing in the Jataka 
collection. This coincidence in the mention of the 


1. We thank Dr. V. М. Shukla, of Aligarh, for his help in 
the reading of the passage. 
2. VP 5.3.20; ВАР 10.3.48; DBP 4,3,25, 
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name of Vyāsa is remarkable and suggests that this 
is the oldest tradition. The Mahabharata and Pura- 
nas could not have used Vyasa in this episode, since 
he is supposed to have been the author of these texts 
and he dies in this version of the story. So they had 
to use some other sages for the occasion, the Bud- 
dhists and Kautilya on the other hand did not feel 
this need, since they were writing before the full 
Mahabharata legend took its present shape. 

Further evidence of the antiquity of the Krsna 
story is provided in the fifth century B.C., Nirukta, 
the etymological treatise of Yaska. As M.A. Mehen- 
dale has shown,! in presenting the etymology of 
danda Yaska uses as an example a reference to the 
story of the Syamantaka jewel. Drawing evidence from 
this episode as it appears in the Harivamsa and the 
Puranas, Mehendale was able to clarify the meaning of 
the verb dad in the example given in the Nirukta. The 
rendering *Akrüra holds in trust the jewel" is clearly 
justified by the Purànic story and so the meaning 
‘to wear’ given by the scholiasts Skandasvāmin and 
Mahe$vara has to be discarded. 

We now turn to our archaeological evidences. 
These have not been as extensively commented upon 
by earlier scholars as the literary references and 
therefore will not require a great deal of criticism 
and reviewing. 

The first and most important of them is the Besna- 
gar column of Heliodorus. This has been discussed 
by several scholars who have shown very interesting 
features about it. We are concerned here, however, 
only with the origins and evolution of the Krsna 
story, and for that purpose the Besnagar column, 
as well as the other inscriptions mentioned before, 
provide but little evidence. The Heliodorus inscrip- 
tion shows that Krsņa-Vāsudeva was adored as 
supreme god around 100 B.C., that his followers 
were called Bhāgavatas and that he was associated 
with Visnu, since Garuda is the emblem and vehicle 
of that god. 

We need not discuss here the very interesting 
fact that the column was dedicated by a Greek am- 
bassador, but we must report on the opinions given 
on the second part of the inscription: "Three immor- 
tal steps when practised lead to heaven: charity, 
self-control and vigilance" (dama, tyaga and apra- 
māda). L.D. Barnett first suggested that the mention 
of three steps was a reference to Visnu and his three 


1. *Yàska's Etymology of danda’, JAOS, v.80, 1960, pp. 
112-14; see also R. C. Hazra, ‘Vasudeva Worship...’, Our 
Heritage, v.18, pp. 41-42. 
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steps." Н.С. Raychaudhuri? suggested that a com- 
parison could be made with the words devam devatra 
applied to Sūrya in RV 1.50.10, a hymn from which 
Ghora Angirasa quoted when instructing Krsna 
Devakīputra,* and in an article of 19224 Raychau- 
dhuri points to the occurrence of all three virtues of 
the second part of the inscription in Mahabharata 
11.7.23,5 where they are mentioned in the same order. 
He also mentions in the same article the fact that 
Heliodorus came from Taxila and that ‘it was at 
that city that Janamejaya heard from Vaigampayana 
the famous story of the Kurus and the Pandus.’’ 
He then goes on to suggest that ‘Heliodorus of Taxila 
actually heard and utilized the teaching of the Great 
Epic’, since we know from Panini that the Epic was 
‘well known to the people of Gandhāra” long before 
the Greek ambassador.? 

The next in the list of our archaeological evidences 
is the famous Ghosündi Inscription with its dupli- 
cate found at Hathibādā. The text of this inscription 
presents certain problems that have been discussed 
by various scholars. Several suggestions as to the 
date and the king mentioned in the dedication have 
been offered. D.R. Bhandarkar? dated it in between 
the fourth and third centuries B.C., K.P. Jayaswal! 
attributes it to the second or first centuries B.C., 
апа J.C. Ghosh!! proposes the later half of the first 
century B.C. as the more correct dating. His reckon- 
ing is followed by D.C. Sircar who, however, does 
not follow Ghosh's other conclusion, that the King 
of the inscription was one of the Kāņvad ynasty ; 
he prefers to believe that this could have been a 
local ruler.!? 


Hindu Gods.., р. 89. 
Materials..., 2nd ed., p. 100. 
Chāndogya, 3.17.7. 

4. H. C. Raychaudhuri, ‘The Mahābhārata and the Bes- 
nagar Inscription’, JRASB, v.18, p. 269. 

5. Crit. ed., 11. 7.19. 

6. M. C. Choudhury (‘Besnagar Garuda Pillar Inscription 
of Heliodorus—An Assessement’, Visv. Indol. Journal, 1964, 
p. 343) drew attention to an occurrence in the Mahabharata 
5.43.14; in a list of virtues that occurs.in BG (16.1-2) appear 


tyāga and dayā that Raychaudhuri tries to connect with the 
Heliodorus’ inscription. 

7. Raychaudhuri, JRASB, 1922, 
Crit. ed. 18.5.29. 

8. Ibid., p. 271. 

9. MASI no. 4, 1920. 

10. EI, v.16, 1915-16, p. 25. 

11. "Notes on the Ghosündi stone Inscription’, JHQ, 1933, 
p. 799. 

12. D.C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions...v.1, p.91 nl, 
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p. 270; Mbh. 18.5.34; 
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One other suggestion of J.C. Ghosh is more rele- 
vant to our subject. He contends that the interpreta- 
tion of the compound püjasilaprakara should not 
be ‘the stone enclosure ($ilāprākāra) for worship 
(piija), but “а rampart for the stone object of wor- 
ship’ and wants this stone object of worship to be 
interpreted as a salagrama stone of the type that 
even to this day is worshipped as a manifestation 
of Visnu-Krsna.1 His interpretation sounds reason- 
able and attractive, but cannot be corroborated. On 
the other hand this need not worry us in the pursuit 
of our theme, as we need be concerned only with the 
fact that Krsna and Balarama are mentioned to- 
gether as Vasudeva and Samkarsana, that they are 
called bhagavan, that the king is referred to as bhdga- 
vata and that they were considered as sarvesvara 
‘Lords of all? and were worshipped in a sacred com- 
pound dedicated to Narayana. 

Next we have another inscription from a column 
found at Besnagar, two inscriptions from Mathura 
and finally an inscription from the Western Deccan. 
From these four, dating from the first century B.C. 
to the early first century A.D., we can gather that 
the epithets bhagavan and bhdgavata were in wide- 
spread use, that big and very important temples were 
erected to Vasudeva (prāsādottama and mahāsthāna), 
that Samkarsana and Vasudeva were invoked first 
in a list of salutations to protective deities that in- 
cluded Candra, Sūrya and the four guardians of the 
quarters, so indicating their pre-eminence, and lastly 
the very significant mention of images of ‘the five 
heroes of the Vrsnis’ (bhagavatam vrsninam pam- 
caviranam pratimah). Lüders identified these five 
heroes as: Baladeva, Akrüra, Anādhrsti, Sarana, 
and Viduratha? of the Jaina tradition. It is however 
easier and more obvious to identify them with Sam- 
karsana, Vasudeva, Pradyumna, Samba and Aniru- 
ddha, as J.N. Banerjea did, basing himself on the 
Vayu Purana 97.1-4,3 and relating them to the Рай- 
carātra sect.* 


1. J. N. Banerjea, Development of Hindu Iconography, 


University of Calcutta, 1941, p. 101, is also of the same opinion. 


2. El, v.24, рр. 194f. 

3. J. N. Banerjea, Evolution of Indian Iconography, 1956 
(2nd ed.), p. 94. 

4, J. N. Banerjea published an article on the subjectin 1941 
that unfortunately we are unable to procure (‘The Holy Райса- 
viras of the Vrishnis’, JISOA, 1941). His results were however 
summarised by himself in one book published more recently 
(Paurāņic and Tantric Religion, 1966, pp. 29-31). 


R.P. Chanda! following a modified version of 
J.Ph. Vogel's reading,” reads the inscription as bhaga- 
vato vrsneh pamcaviranam pratima "images of Bha- 
gavān of the Vrsnis and of the five heroes’, i.e. the 
five Pandavas, so adhering to Vogel’s view that the 
five brothers of the Mahābhārata were to be under- 
stood here. If this is correct we shall have to pre- 
suppose a cult of the Pandavas, as their images were 
installed in the temples along with that of Krsņa- 
Vāsudeva. 


iii. SUMMARY 


We now propose our own suggestions in the mat- 
ters that have been discussed in this chapter. We 
do not intend—or pretend—to give definitive answers 
on the multiple problems raised by the scanty evi- 
dence. We will only try to let a little more light 
enter into the obscurities of the maze by putting 
some order in the arrangement of the materials.* 
Then, using this new light, we will try to give a pic- 
ture, hopefully a little more complete than those 
of earlier students of the subject, of what for us 
is to remain necessarily a very incomplete image 
of the formation and evolution of the Krsņa story. 

The evidence gathered out of fourteen sources— 
eight literary and six archaeological—consists of 
eight different names of Krsna, two of Balarama, 
one title, five names of other personages in the Krsna 
story, two geographical names, six names of tribes 
and tribal units, one name of a sect and, finally, 
four references to episodes in the life of Krsna. This 
is in bare numbers the material on which we have 
to build an image of the early stages in the develop- 
ment of the Krsna cycle. In terms of the so-called 
‘sober history’ that these data can provide, this 
evidence is at best very tenuous. An analysis of its 
correspondences yields very meagre results. We can 
however, following the reflections of the critics and 
dealing only with the Krsna story as the subject of 
our enquiry, give a view of the diffusion of that saga 
or of certain motifs in it during the period previous 


1. ‘Archaeology and Vaisnava Tradition’, ASJAR, 1920, 
pp. 166-67. 

2. J. Ph. Vogel, Catalogue of the Archaeological Museum 
at Mathura, Allahabad 1919, p. 184. 

3. J. Ph. Vogel, ASIAR, 1911-12, pt. 2, p. 127. Professor 
Basham notes that literally it seems to mean “ап image of the 
five heroes of the Lord Vrsni’. 

4. We have presented a scheme of all the materials and the 
evidences found in them in table form. See table 1. 
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to the composition and compilation of the Purāņas 
as we have them. 

To start with, as we have already seen, the name 
or nickname Krsna is at least as old as the Rg Veda, 
but the connection of the several Krsņas in the Ло 
Veda with the hero of the legends that we are deal- 
ing with is however, to say the least, very unlikely. 
A better claim to be our first true mention of that 
hero has the Cfhāndogya Upanisad. Despite the 
doubts cast on this identification by some scholars, 
as mentioned before, we feel that the evidence 
favours a connection. Certainly we cannot accept 
the view that Krsna appears in the Rg Veda, but 
nevertheless we have to reckon with the mention of 
the Yādavas and the Bhojas in the hymns and it 
is quite probable that these tribes and families tradi- 
tionally associated with Krsna had already a tradi- 
tion of a certain hero of this name. 

That stories about Krsna were current not long 
after the accepted dates of the Upanisad we can 
gather from the Nirukta; where Akrūra, one of the 
influential people in the Vrsni branch of the Yadavas 
and sometime pretender to the hand of Satyabhama— 
one of Krsna’s wives—is mentioned in a context 
that presupposes the presence of Krsna. Not long 
after the Nirukta we have the evidence furnished by 
Panini’s Grammar, where not only is Krsna men- 
tioned but he is also connected with Arjuna, his 
fast companion of the Epic tradition, and with bha- 
kti, a word which could by then well have acquired 
a religious meaning. In Panini we also have, as we 
have already seen, references to the Andhaka-Vrsnis, 
the family of Krsna, to the Epic history,” and to 
Yudhisthira, Arjuna’s brother, one of the most pro- 
minent personages in the Mahābhārata. All this 
points also to the existence in pre-Alexandrian times 
of legends where Krsna played an important role. 

One further evidence in this direction is the testi- 
mony of Megasthenes. In spite of Dahlquist's futile 
attempts to dismiss his evidence, Megasthenes' account 
as preserved in the works of other writers is still one 
of the most valuable pieces of information pointing 
to the state of the legends centering around Krsna 
during the fourth century B.C. Dahlquist started 
with an unsound premise, i.e. that Megasthenes' 
description of the Indian Heracles does not comple- 
tely agree with what we know about Krsņa. However, 
to get the real importance of what Megasthenes 


1. See above pp. 24-27 passim. 
2. Pāņini 6.2.38. 
3. Panini 8.3.95, 
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said it is not only necessary to compare his account 
with the Krsna legend but, even more essential, to 
compare to it the legends about Heracles such as 
the Greeks knew them. This we propose to do in the 
following chapter. 

Two brahmanical texts, the Taittiriya and the 
Baudhāyana Dharma Sütra, provide us with four 
names referring to Krsņa, these are: Vāsudeva, 
Govinda, Dàmodara and Ke$ava. This may help us 
to trace some episodes in the biography of Krsna, 
especially the last two names, on which there are 
passages in the Purāņas explaining them in the light 
of Purāņic tradition. The name Govinda, although 
very important for establishing the date of the cow- 
herd legends, is explained otherwise in the Maha- 
bhārata as referring to Varāha, who found the Earth 
(gam vindata).' 

Patafijali in the second century B.C. provides the 
bulk of our information on the story of Krsna in 
pre-Christian times. As Professor Basham once wrote, 
‘it is a sad comment on the inadequacy of the sources 
for many periods of early Indian history that a gram- 
matical text has achieved the status of a major his- 
torical record.? That is however our situation and 
we have to cope with it. The Mahabhasya furnishes 
us with invaluable „information on the existence 
of stories about Krsna; its mention of theatrical 
representations of the killing of Kamsa is a proof 
that the legends of Krsna were widely circulated at 
the time. 

The Arthašāstra, parts of which may be as early 
as the fourth century B.C., mentions two more epi- 
sodes of Krsna’s biography, his birth and his death. 
And finally the inscriptions found at Besnagar, 
Ghosündi and Mathurā give proof of the divinisa- 
tion and cult of Krsna. 

What we can gather from all this is that it is cer- 
tain that there was a Krsna story even from the time 
of the Nirukta and perhaps even fróm the time of 
the Chandogya Upanisad. The mention of many per- 
sonal names and family names is a certain indication 
that there was a tradition of a certain Krsna, a hero 
of the Vrsnis of the Yàdava tribe. Since the Yadavas 
and the Bhojas are mentioned as early as the Rg 
Veda, we can very well suppose that this tradition 
may go as far back as the Vedic period. The form 
of those primitive tales is however out of our reach. 
The name of Krsna's mother mentioned in the 


1. Mbh 1.21.12; 12.209.7. 
2. A. L. Basham, “Review of B. N. Puri's “India in the 
Time of Pataūījali” , BSOAS, v.22, 1959, p. 595. 
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Chāndogya Upanisad and the Syamantaka episode 
mentioned in the Nirukta are only parts of the story 
as we know it from the Puranas and cannot tell us 
about the rest of the legend. The same thing happens 
with all the rest of our evidence; they are fragmentary 
bits of information. Put together, however, they 
give us a fairly clear picture of the existence of a 
cycle of legends having Krsna as its main hero. 
Altogether we have specific mentions of four episo- 
des in the cycle: the birth of Krsna, the killing of 
Kamsa, the Syamantaka episode, and the death of 
Krsna. Each one of these episodes presupposes other 
parts of the story that can give us an approximate 
idea of the form that the whole cycle had. 

We do not want to speculate about the possibility 
of a separation of personalities as others have done. 
In view of the reduced materials on which we have 
to build, all such speculations are condemned to 
remain unproved. So are all other speculations on 
a historical basis for Krsna’s legends. We can, 
however, give a chronological outline of the appa- 
rent data about Krsna, gathered from all those 
sources, in what has to be a very tentative recons- 
truction as follows : 

Already in the sixth century B.C. or earlier, some 
Upanisadic compilers felt the need to include Krsna- 
Devakiputra among those who learnt and, most 
probably, taught a doctrine of self-control and sel- 
fless activity as a substitute for sacrifice and ritual 
observance. Even at that time stories of the exploits 
of Krsna, like the Syamantaka episode, were known 
and current and his reputation, till then only that of 
a hero, spread on two fronts: heroic and religious. 


His figure was also incorporated into the cycle of 
legend surrounding the Pāņdava-Kaurava war. 

Fourth century B.C. By this time Krsna was 
widely worshipped as a god, especially in and around 
Mathura. i 

Third century B.C. or later. An unknown genius 
combines in a marvellous philosophical poem all 
three aspects of the Krsņa figure: Krsņa the 
preacher of selfless action, Krsņa the god, and 
Krsņa the hero. The Bhagavad Gītā comes to form a 
pivotal part of the Mahābhārata. 

100 B.C. By this time the doctrine of Krsna's 
divinity is widely accepted in Northern India and 
the Deccan. His exploits are subjects of drama and 
song and even some of the Greeks worship him. 

Throughout all this period there existed a unified 
account of the life of Krsna, as we will try to show 
in the next chapter. However, some features in the 
legend were later given special significance and gained 
widespread popularity in preference to other traits 
of the hero. Such features as the mischievous child 
full of vitality and pranks but nevertheless adorable, 
or as the young, irresistible, lover of the gopis, came 
in certain circles to overshadow all other aspects 
of Krsna the hero. Perhaps this fact was due to 
the assimilation into the Krsna hero-figure of another 
popular, perhaps tribal, god in which these features 
were especially important. 

In our next chapter we shall review the legend 
of Krsna and try to find out its fundamental themes 
and motifs as well as the connections of some of 
these motifs with others in the legends of compar- 
able heroes in and outside India. 
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Krsņa * * } ka The one in RV is different from our subject 
Pataīijali uses both K. and Vasudeva. 

Vāsudeva жж жж + ж It is the most widely used name. 

Govinda * Mentioned together with Dàmodara and 
Kešava in a list of 12 names of V (in Mbh= 
Varāha). 

Gopa * In RV used for Visnu. 

Damodara * Mentioned together with Govinda and Kešava 
(see 3). 

Janārdana * Name of K. 

Kesava * ж (see 3). 

Bhagavān жж ж Used for K., Balarama and other gods too. 

Devaki * Mother of K. in the very first source and 
in the full tradition (Puranic). 

Baladeva * * The brother of K. Not sure if he ever was 
an independent deity. 

Samkarsana жж AL, Mentioned sometimes before K. in dual 
compounds. 

Arjuna * The fast companion of K. mentioned as 
early as Panini and very prominently in Mbh. 

Akrūra * * Apparently an important part in the K. story, 

: inthe long episode of the stolen magical jewel. 

Ugrasena * Father of Kamsa—not clear if grandfather 
of K. on his mother's side. 

Kamsa жж The principal enemy of K : the reason for 
K.’s descent was killing him according to 
some sources. The central, episode. 

Mathura * Birthplace of K. and the cabital of the Vrsņis. 

Yamuna * The river on the banks of ‘which K. played 
(lila) as a young cowherd. 

Sürasenas * Said by Megasthenes to worship Heracles. 

Sātvatas * Branch of the Yadavas 

Yadavas ж One of the five tribes of the lunar race. 

Andhakas ж ж Mentioned together with the Vrsņis. 

Vrsņis * * жж ж Not always in conjunction with the Andhakas. 

Angirasas * * Mentioned in connection with the Bhojas | 
and with K-Devakiputra. | 

Abhiras ж They are not mentioned in connection with K. 

Bhāgavatas + x x Mentioned іп ALL archaeological sources 
but not in the literary. 

Bhojas * Mentioned in RV in connection with the 
Angirasas. 

Birth of K. * 3 : x 

Killing of Kamsa * Public representations of this episode were 
performed through various means. 

Syamantaka jewel * 

Death of K. x 


Both in Besnagar and Ghosündi we refer to two separate inscriptions. 
- means that the name appears in both of them. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


i. SOME METHODOLOGICAL CONCEPTS 
AND THE SOURCES FOR THE 
INVESTIGATION 


The legend of Krsna presents a great array of 
themes and motifs similar, and very probably related, 
to themes and motifs in the folklore and myth of 
other parts of Asia and even some parts of Europe. 
It is not possible to deny that many traits in the 
figure of Krsna can be found in Indra, Visnu and 
Narayana from Vedic times, and that other motifs 
in the story appear also in connection with other 
figures in the stock of India’s folklore. This would 
point to the view that motifs, long current in Indian 
folklore, were used in the Krsna cycle. That is per- 
haps the reason why we find the same motifs in 
other lands, since they also derive from an Indo- 
European stock of folklore and mythology. Can it 
be that all the story of Krsna is drawn from that 
same ancient Indo-European stock, through earlier 
examples of the same motifs found in India’s previous 
literature and folklore? It is difficult to give an 
answer to this question owing to the scarcity of 
historical material. We can, however, examine the 
problem from the point of view of comparative folk- 
loristics and trace the presence of themes and 
motifs of the Krsna cycle in a series of somewhat 
similar stories in the Mediterranean area and the 
Middle East as well as in Ancient India, many cen- 
turies before the legends of Krsna as we know them 


were compiled, 


Krsna as a 
Traditional Hero 


To come to a better understanding of these prob- 
lems and of the Krsna story itself, we must analyse 
the literary motifs and themes, the different versions 
and variants in the legends of the cycle and their 
correspondence with other legends in other cycles. 
For this purpose the methods of content analysis 
as used by modern folklorists will be of great value. 
Hitherto we have spoken indiscriminately of Krsna 
myths, Krsna stories and Krsna legends. The last 
two terms are equivalent, but not the first, which 
carries the implications of a very old dispute that 
still emerges from time to time. Since we do not 
wish to get involved in terminological discussions 
we will try to avoid as far as practicable the word 
‘myth’, without committing ourselves to a ritual 
interpretation of the term or to a cosmogonical one." 
It is obvious that there are in the legends of Krsna 
mythical elements, both ritual and cosmogonic, but 
we are concerned here with the stories themselves 
and their elements and not with their supposed mean- 
ing. The interpretation of myths is a very difficult 
and dangerous task that we are in no position to 
undertake. It is far more practicable, and, to our 
mind, useful simply to present the themes and motifs 
found in the legends and to analyse them in order 
to discover the narrative patterns peculiar to the 
Krsna saga. This method will give us a clearer idea 


1. G. J. Larson, ‘The Study of Mythology and Comparative 
Mythology’, introduction to : Myth in Indo-European Antiquity, 
ed. by G. J. Larson, University of California Press, 1974; pp. 
3-9 gives at least seven different conceptions of what myth is, 
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of the image of Krsņa as popular hero-god. The 
Krsna saga presents such great variety of half 
motifs that it is almost impossible to render it in 
a clear and simple form, without the help of com- 
parative literary folklore analysis. 

In our pursuit of the Krsņa cycle we shall be well 
advised to use some of the categories arranged by 
Professor Fontenrose in his study of the legends of 
the killing of the dragon. Fontenrose gives us a 
clear picture of the character of the materials to be 
dealt with by the student of folk stories of the same 
class as the Krsna story. 


Any narrative that we find is the version known 
to one man at one time. A myth or folktale, moving 
from place to place, passing from one person to 
another, from generation to generation, is constan- 
tly undergoing change; new versions are formed 
in every region and age. A new version appears 
when details are changed - when a theme or epi- 
sode is given a somewhat different expression, 
when something is added or subtracted, when the 
sequence of episodes is shifted - but the personal 
and place names remain unchanged. When a par- 
ticular version in its progress from place to place 
acquires new names for its persons and places, 
then a new variant has been formed.* 


In the Krsna cycle we find examples, numerous 
indeed, of each one of these accidents which might 
affect a story. Our sources for the stories of Krsna 
themselves provide several examples of the trans- 
formations referred to by Fontenrose. As we have 
already explained and examined in detail, the literary 
sources on the Krsna biography earlier than the 
beginning of the Christian Era are minimal and 
negligible. It is however just around that time 
that, in a, for us, sudden manner, there appears a 
large mass of literature dealing with the subject. 
Within a period of four or five centuries we encounter 
our major sources of information, all in different 
versions. The Mahabharata, the  Harivamsa, the 
Visnu Purana, the Ghata Jataka and the Bala Carita 
all appear between the first and the fifth centuries 
A.D. and each one of them represents a tradition 
of a Krsna cycle different from the others. Besides 
these accounts of the life of Krsna we find also seve- 
ral variants of certain themes and motifs in other 


1. Joseph Fontenrose, Python : A Study of Delphic Myth 
and its Origins, 2nd ed., Biblo and Tannen, New York, 1974 
(ist ed., 1959). ; 
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legends referring to different personages. And finally 
we also find story-types similar to the Krsna one in 
the earliest Indian literature, the Vedic. According 
to Fontenrose a type - 


is a traditional plot which appears in several vari- 
ants. It is a series of episodes, a constellation of 
themes, that remains fairly well fixed among the 
variants. There may be changes in sequence; less 
essential episodes or themes may drop out; new 
features may be added. But there must be a dur- 
able core; observable in all variants, if we are to 
speak of a type.! 


And we can certainly recognise a type in the frag- 
mentary accounts of the legends and myths of Indra, 
a type in which we have also to include Krsna. Ano- 
ther problem is, as we have said, to find if the Krsna 
story is just a transformation of this primitive type 
or if its different versions have been collected from a 
more ample breadth of variants of that type, variants 
that also probably come not only from India but 
from other geographical areas. Fontenrose has found 
that when one of these type-stories comes to a new 
country it is usually ascribed to the traditional heroes 
of that place. The names of the personages usually 
change, but their general character remains akin. 
So that our study will have to deal more with plots 
and themes than with the actual identity of the per- 
sons in the story. Names are not of much significance. 
We want however to arrive at an image, as complete 
as possible, of Krsna, the traditional hero. But to 
this end it is best to look separately at each thread 
of the story, to disentangle the warp and woof of 
the weaving, to be able to identify each colour and 
each shade and their total relationship in the pic- 
ture. And these threads and knots are nothing but 
themes. Fontenrose defines a theme as 'a recurrent 
feature or episode of traditional stories. It is an 
integral part of the story in which it is found; but 
it is separable in the sense that it may occur in other 
story types too. Some themes are essential to a type; 
some may appear in one variant and be absent 
from another.? In other words the theme of Fon- 


tenrose is very much the same as what Stith-Thomp- 
son calls a ‘motif’. 


A. motif is the smallest element in a tale which 
has the power to persist in tradition. In order to 
have this power it must have something unusual 
and striking about it. Most motifs fall into three 


1. Ibid. 
2. Ibid., pp. 6-T. 
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classes. First are the actors in a tale—gods, or 
unusual animals, or marvelous creatures like wit- 
ches, ogres, or fairies, or even conventionalized 
human characters like the favorite youngest child 
or the cruel stepmother. Second comes certain items 
in the background of the action—magic objects, 
unusual customs, strange beliefs, and the like. 
In the third place there are single incidents—and 
these comprise the great majority of motifs. It 
is this last class that can have an independent 
existence and that may therefore serve as true 
tale-types. By far the largest number of tradi- 
tional types consist of these single motifs! 


But, leaving aside questions of terminology, we 
must turn now to the actual methodology to be used 
in our analysis of the Krsna saga. We have said 
that we will try to find the basic narrative elements 
in the story, but what will our criteria have to be to 
define these? Following Robert Plant Armstrong? we 
find that the narrative elements or units are isolated 
for the purpose of helping in the analysis of the 
contents of a story. But the contents, according to 
Armstrong's methodology, may be scrutinised look- 
ing for their substance, or their structure, or their 
condition, and the manner in which we array our 
constituent units depends on which of these three 
we are looking for. It is clear that we shall be con- 
cerned mainly with the substance of the Krsna story, 
that is with its plain primal message, without any 
interpretations. We will review some of the inter- 
pretations of the stories that have been advanced 
but, in a sincere scientific spirit, we will try not to 
commit ourselves to any one of them, so that our 
analysis should not be biassed. We shall also have 
to deal in certain cases with the structure and the 
conditions of the stories, as Armstrong defines these 
two aspects of analysis. 


The structure of the content designates its shape, 
its physical array of elements, determined by 
means of establishing and describing the parts, 
however defined, together with their distributions 
and relationships. These two terms, elements and 
array, represent two different kinds of analysis, 
the first corresponding to a morphemic analysis 
of language, while the second is more nearly simi- 
lar to the determination of syntax. Structure, In 


1. Stith-Thompson, The Folktale, New York, 1946. 

2. Robert Plant Armstrong, Content Analysis іп Folkloris- 
tics (1959), rep. іп Mythology, ed. by P. Maranda, Penguin 
Modern. Sociology Readers, Harmondsworth, 1972. 


a sense, may be said to designate the physical 
dimensions of the communication. Finally, the 
condition of the content refers to such notions 
as the truth, emotional and aesthetic values of the 
segments of the communication." 

The elementary units for analysis of the substance 
of the text as described by Armstrong are in many 
respects equivalent to these same categories, although, 
according to himself, they differ from what Thomp- 
son called motifs, and what Fontenrose called themes. 
According to him: 


The defining characteristics for appropriate units 
will be found in those modes proper to the subs- 
tance, for example in nouns; or in the assertion 
patterns of the language, as for example in some 
carefully established actor-action phase, or in 
whatever segment of an utterance flow might be 
said to constitute a sentence. The principle may, 
further more, be found in the fictive properties or 
dramatic movements of the text, or, if it is non- 
fictive discourse, or poetry, then in features of 
rhetoric, prosody, sense or device peculiar to treat- 
ment of substance in these types. Finally, such 
units may be established upon the basis of the 
manifestation of psychological mechanisms, upon 
economic, political, or religious attitudes.? 


As we can see, these characteristics apply both 
to the motifs of the folk-tale as arranged by Thomp- 
son, and to the themes extracted by Fontenrose in 
his analysis of the myths of the dragon slayer. And 
following the same methods we will examine the 
Krsņa cycle. As Armstrong points out: "Such pro- 
cedures in defining content analysis units ensure the 
delineation of a grid adequate to the subtlety and 
variety of the cases which will be encountered in 
the texts, In addition, they will permit generalization 
at either the individual or cultural level. Along 
these lines we can also include the methodological 
observations of Vladimir Propp: 


Quelles sont les méthodes qui permettent de'effec- 
tuer une description exacte des contes? Com- 
parons entre eux les cas suivants: 1. Le roi donne 
un aigle à un brave. L'aigle emporte le brave 
dans un autre royaume. 2. Le grandpére donne 
un cheval à Soutchenko. Le cheval emporte Sout- 
chenko dans un autre royaume. 3. Un magicien 
donne une barque à Ivan. La barque emporte 


1. Armstrong, Content Analysis in Folkloristics, p. 153. 
2. Ibid., pp. 155-56. 
3. Ibid., p. 156, 
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Ivan dans au autre royaume. 4. La reine donne 
un anneau à Ivan. De vigoureux gaillards sortis 
de l'ammeau emportent Ivan dans un autre roya- 
ume. etc. On trouve dans les cas cités des valeurs 
variables. Ce qui change, ce sont les noms (et en 
méme temps les attributes) des personnages; ce 
qui ne change pas, ce sont leurs actions, ou leurs 
fonctions. On peut en conclure que le conte préte 
souvent les mémes actions a des personnages 
differents. C'est ce qui nous permet d'étudier les 
contes a partir des fonctions dés personnages. 


The functions of the characters, as Propp defines 
them, are again nothing else than themes or motifs. 
If we set the examples given by Propp in abstract 
terms our motif would be something like: “one 
character of superior standing gives the hero the 
means of locomotion that carry him into another 
kingdom'. The changes in every case are due to 
adaptations to individual necessities, and the indivi- 
dual tales are suited to the places where they are 
told. National customs have to be observed, chrono- 
logical and geographical considerations have to be 
made, when equating different versions of the same 
themes. An eagle may be necessary to escape from 
a mountain kingdom, a boat from an island, a horse 
from the steppe or the desert. Fontenrose has given 
a list of six kinds of variation that are often encoun- 
tered: 1. Mutations of role; 2. Mutations in action; 
3. Reduction of features; 4. Transference of deeds 
or traits; 5. Combination and fusion of themes and 
roles; 6. Expansion or doubling of themes, persons, 
or episodes.? The mutations in role and in action 
are very well represented by Propp's examples. The 
reduction of features refers to that transformation 
where an action is reduced in its effects but not in 
its significance: aggression is aggression whether the 
result is death or beating. The transference of traits 
may occur between the characters in the tale, the 
combination and the expansion of themes, roles or 
episodes is also very likely to occur in any given 
variant of a story. 

In our pursuance of the study of the Krsna cycle 
we shall encounter instances of each one of these 
kinds of transformation. Through their classification 
here we shall be able to identify in a much easier way 
the parallel themes occurring in the Krsna story and 
in the stories of other heroes in India and elsewhere. 

Once we have defined the scope of our methodo- 


1. V. Propp, Morphologie du conte (1928), Editions du 
Seuil, Paris 1970, pp. 28-29. 
2. Fontenrose, Python, pp. 7-8. 
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logy we can pass on to the problems of the analysis 
itself. The sources from which we draw our informa- 
tion all present a unified account of the story of 
Krsna but differ widely among themselves in several 
details and, more importantly, in their general charac- 
ter and attitude towards Krsna. 

First and foremost is the Harivamsa, that gives 
us the largest number of episodes in Krsna's biogra- 
phy, and on which the accounts of the Visnu Purāņa 
and the Bhdgavata Purana are based. Differently 
from these two, however, the HarivaipSa presents 
a down-to-earth relation of Krsna’s activities. The 
later texts are preoccupied with making Krsna an 
all-powerful and fully fledged divinity, nothing less 
than the Supreme Brahman in the flesh, while the 
Harivamsa, keeping more within the epic tradition, 
shows Krsna as a folk-hero, a divine hero it is true, 
but still very much based on the image of the hero 
of popular tales and not a theologian’s creation 
like the Krsna of the Visnu Purana and the Bhaga- 
vata Purāņa. These tell the story, admittedly, but 
Krsna in their account is always a god, knowing 
that he is god and acting accordingly. Krsna in the 
Harivamsa, on the other hand, handles the tasks 
and perils that come his way with superhuman stren- 
gth and ease, yet still fulfils his role of simple hero 
in the manner of the epic narrative. As Professor 
D.H.H. Ingalls puts it: “The motives of the indivi- 
dual adventures are always simpler in the Harivamša, 
always closer to a true folklore.’ The other Puranas 
elaborated, and at the same time on occasions abrid- 
ged and modified, the stories of the Harivamsa. 

Our other sources are not taken from the Purāņic 
literature; one, the Ghata Jātaka, is from the famous 
Buddhist collection of folk-tales, and the other, 
the Bdalacarita, is a play by the dramatist Bhasa. 
Both are of extreme value for our purpose, since 
they present a view differing from the official religi- 
ous attitude towards the legends. In the Jataka, the 
only work in prose among our sources, we have a 
condensed account of the story that leaves out many 
episodes but, at the same time, keeps enough of it 
for us to recognise the gist of the saga and there- 
fore to isolate subsidiary elements. The play of 
Bhasa, on its part, is a charming little piece dealing 
only with the first part of the legend, up to the death 
of Kamsa, and this also provides us with new in- 
sights that are lacking in the Puranas. 


1. D. H. H. Ingalls, "The Harivamša as a Mahakavya’, 
Mélanges d'Indianisme à la Mémoire de Louis Renou, Boccard, 
Paris 1968, 
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Lastly we will also use another version ef the story, 
that is given in the Devi Bhāgavata Purāņa. This 
account is important for two reasons, first because 
it has never been studied in comparison with the 
other versions, and second because it also gives us 
polemic view of the saga. The Devī Bhāgavata Purāņa 
is a Sākta text of approximately the same date as 
the more famous Bhāgavata Purāņa and is intended 
to present Indian religion as known to its authors 
from the Sākta point of view. It therefore takes 
the Krsna legends and retells them without all their 
Vaisnava theological garb, giving us an opportunity 
to look at them again as merely stories and also 
bringing new variants that greatly illuminate the 
old motifs. 

As we can see with these sources we have enough 
material to provide us with the variety that our analy- 
sis will require. This analysis we base on the techni- 
ques of modern folkloristic studies, and arrange 
around the following folk-type stories: 1. The Birth 
of the Hero; 2. The Miraculous Child; 3. The 
Strong Man; and 4. The Killing of the Dragon. 


ii. THE BASIC PATTERN OF HERO STORIES 


Krsna is one of many heroes in the Mahabharata. 
Besides being the All-God, a character that keeps 
revealing itself at crucial points in the Epic—and 
that is a later accretion according to some scholars— 
Krsna is the warrior, the prince who belongs to and 
represents a chivalric tradition. With Arjuna and 
Karna, Bhisma and Yudhisthira and all the rest he 
stands for the Ksatriyadharma, the heroic tradition 
of the Aryan Epic. 

As a prince and a hero it is just and right that he 
should fight and conquer and excel in all martial 
activities, for after all that is what heroes are supposed 
to do. It is also normal that on asking about his 
birth and childhood we should be told of marvellous 
adventures, portents and prodigies, for heroes usually 
start their careers early. Krsna is thus a full fledged 
hero, and his life follows that of other heroes—to 
what extent, however, is 4 question that we will now 
analyse, and what we find will permit us to see and 
appreciate better the elements conducive to the 
formation of the Krsna figure and the Krsna saga. 

It is convenient at this point to sketch the Krsņa 
story in its main points, so that we may compare 
it with other stories and find if indeed there are 
e, as we have it in the 


common elements. The tal 
to use, begins with a 


several versions that we are 
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cruel king to whom a prophecy is told that a child 
soon to be born will kill him and seize his kingdom. 
This child will be born from the king's own sister 
(cousin in some versions, daughter in others) and 
therefore the king puts her in prison with the inten- 
tion of killing any offspring that she may have. 
Since she is married (or gets married when in pri- 
son) she eventually has a child that is killed by the 
tyrant, and this happens five more times, but the 
seventh and eighth children are saved miraculously. 
Krsna, the eighth, is smuggled out of prison on the 
night of his birth and taken across the river Yamuna 
to a cowherd’s settlement, where he is replaced by 
another baby and where he is brought up by the 
cowherds. The child grows up to be exceedingly 
strong and kills several monsters that have been sent 
by the king to destroy him. After several unsuccess- 
ful attempts to kill him the king brings him back 
to the city for a final trial. The boy overcomes the 
forces of the tyrant and kills him. He frees his par- 
ents and installs his grandfather on the throne. A 
little afterwards he moves away with his tribe and 
founds a city by the sea, wins a princess and fights 
and defeats other kings. After a long reign he dies 
a mysterious death, when shot in the heel accidentally 
following a great hecatomb in which all his tribe 
is destroyed and his city sinks in the ocean. 

This is in its bare essentials the story of Krsna, 
which can be compared to the biographies of a 
number of other heroes and found to have certain 
similar characteristics. As far back as 1871, one 
folklore scholar elaborated a list of fifteen heroes 
that fitted into a scheme that he devised to analyse 
stories of this type. J.G. von Hahn summarised what 
he called ‘The Aryan Expulsion and Return For- 
mula’ (Arische Aussetzung-und-Rückkehr-Formel) in 
tabular form in his Sagwissenschaftliche Studien." The 
scheme has sixteen points arranged in four headings: 
Birth; Youth; Return, and Subordinate figures. The 
points that summarise the basic hero story accord- 
ing to Hahn are: 


1) The principal hero is illegitimate, 2) the mother 
is the daughter of a native prince, 3) the father 
is a god or a stranger. 4) There is an omen to a 
parent; 5) and the hero is, in consequence, ex- 
posed. 6) He is suckled by brutes, 7) and reared 
by childless herdfolk. 8) Arrogance of the youth 


1. Jena, 1871-76. I use Henry Wilson’s translation of this 
chart included by him in his edition of John Dunlop’s History 
of Prose Fiction, George Bell and Sons, London 1888, 2 vols; 
chart no. 2 after p. 504, vol.l. 
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and 9) service abroad. 10) Triumphal home-com- 
ing and return abroad. 11) Fall of the persecutor; 
acguisition of sovereignty and liberation of the 
mother. 12) He founds a city. 13) He has an 
extraordinary death. 14) is slandered as incestuous 
and has an early death. 15) Vengeance of an in- 
jured servant, and 16) murder of the younger 
brother.! 


Fifteen heroes follow this pattern, two Indians 
among them, according to Hahn. They are: Perseus, 
Herakles, Oedipus, Amphion and Zethus (twins), 
Leucastus and Parrhasius (twins), and Theseus from 
Greece; Romulus and Remus (twins) from Rome; 
Dietrich, Siegfried and Wolfdietrich from the Ger- 
manic world; Cyrus and Kei Khosrov (Khusrau) 
from Persia; and Karna and Krsna from India. 
Hahn finds significant resemblances in the legends 
of all these. Everyone of them follows the general 
scheme in several points, some of them in more, 
some in less, but always in sufficient number to 
rule out a fortuitous coincidence. Out of Hahn's 
thirteen points the heroes that score least are Oedipus 
and Herakles, who get six and seven points respec- 
tively. Of the other thirteen heroes five get eight 
points, five get nine points, one gets ten and two 
get eleven. Kisna scores nine points and Hahn over- 
looked another four that, if taken into account, 
would give a full score of thirteen points. Hahn 
did not know the story of Krsna very well, since 
he could have easily given him point number six: 
*the hero was suckled by brutes', on the strength of 
the Pütanà episode. In the same manner Krsņa could 
have scored on points eight, nine and ten: “the arro- 
gance of the youth, the service abroad and the trium- 
phal return and new departure’, on the strength of 
the Govardhanadhara episode and that Krsna, as 
foster-son of Nanda, a servant of Kamsa, was in 
fact in servitude to Kamsa.? Krsna's father, Vasu- 
deva, was also a tributary of Kamsa, and the return 
to Mathurā and short departure to Dvàrakà covers 
Hahn's tenth point. He also overlooked in point 
number thirteen: ‘extraordinary death’, to mention 
that the hunter Jara was also a brother of Krsna,* 
a fact that would fit very well in his point number 
sixteen: ‘Murder of the younger brother’. But we 


1. J. G. von Hahn, in Dunlop, ibid. 
2. НИ 65.34. 
3. HV 45.35 
4. HV 98.23. 
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leave these details until later; here it is enough to 
say that Hahn took the first great step towards a 
classification of hero stories and that he rightly 
included Krsna among the typical examples of heroic 
biography. Most later scholars, who are few in 
number, have virtually ignored Hahn’s classification, 
and have not considered Krsna in the context of 
their studies of hero legends. Hahn himself did not 
follow this line of his research and was satisfied with 
having opened a new field for further investigation. 
He did not try to give an explanation of the simi- 
larities found in the stories, other than calling his 
scheme ‘the Aryan formula’ and he did not follow 
up in detail any of the particular instances of close 
coincidence, like the presence of several pairs of 
twins among his examples. In this too he overlooked 
obvious instances, like the case of Herakles who 
was also born a twin, and of the same Krsna who 
in many ways can be also considered an example, 
with Balarama, of the twin birth of the hero. 

Ten years after its publication there appeared what 
seems to be the only recognition of Hahn’s work. 
Alfred Nutt in England used his ‘formula’ to analyse 
Irish Hero stories. Nutt improved upon Hahn's 
cheme by adding two new points and by amending 
three of the original points. The two new points he 
inserted between nine and ten of Hahn’s list and 
numbered them IXA and IXB. IXA says: “He 
attacks and siays monsters’, and IXB: ‘He acquires 
supernatural knowledge through eating a magic fish.” 
Of these only IXA applies specifically to Krsna, 
IXB apparently not having parallels outside Europe. 
Nutt gave a new table of the episodes in the story- 
pattern that, both for its improvements upon Hahn’s 
and for its giving a different translation of Hahn’s 
terms, we present here for comparison: 


1) Hero born: A. Out of wedlock; B. Posthum- 
ously; C. Supernaturally ; D. One of twins. 
2) Mother: princess residing in her own country. 
3) Father: God or Hero from afar. 4) Tokens 
and warnings of hero's future greatness. 5) He is 
in conseguence driven forth from home. 6) Is 
suckled by wild beasts. 7) Is brought up by child- 
less (shepherd) couple, or widow. 8) Is of passion- 
ate and violent disposition. 9) Seeks service in 
foreign lands. 9A) Attacks and slays monsters. 
9B) Acguires supernatural knowledge through eating 


1. Alfred Nutt, "The Aryan Expulsion-and-Return-Formula 
in the Folk and Hero tales of the Celts’, Folk-Lore Journal, 
vol. 4, 1886. 

2. Alfred Nutt, ibid., p. 2. 
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a magic fish (or other animal). 10) Returns to 
his own country, retreats, and again returns. 
11) Overcomes his enemies, frees his mother, and 
seats himself on the throne. 12) Founds cities. 13) 
The manner of his death is extraordinary. 14) He 
is accused of incest. Dies young. 15) He injures 
an inferior who takes revenge upon him or upon 
his children. 16) He slays his younger brother. 


This pattern is followed in fourteen stories of 
Celtic folklore, according to Nutt. These are four 
versions of the story of Fionn, the Gaelic hero; 
two versions of the story of Cuchulain; the stories 
of Labhraid Maen, Conall and the Great fool; two 
versions of the story of Perceval; and the stories of 
Arthur, Merlin and Taliesin—nine heroes in all, 
although Nutt accepts that Arthur and Merlin do not 
completely follow the pattern except in the first 
three points. Finally Nutt mentions another hero 
who, although not included in his table, follows 
Hahn's formula; this is Havelock the Dane.? 

More than forty years after Hahn's publication 
Otto Rank published a study dealing with the same 
theme of the similarities in traditional hero biogra- 
phies, without surprisingly, mentioning Hahn's pione- 
ering attempt, although Rank used as his examples 
seven of the heroes already studied by Hahn and 
mentioned another two of them in the course of his 
discussion (i.e. out of fifteen examples quoted by 
him nearly half had been previously used by Hahn) 
and, what really interests us here, he added eight 
new names to the list. We must note that among 
those eight new names Rank included those of Sar- 
gon and Gilgamesh from Mesopotamia and Moses 
and Jesus from the Jewish tradition, taking the 
pattern beyond the Aryan (i.e. Indo-European) world 
in which Hahn had circumscribed it, and bringing 
it also into the Semitic world. The other four names 
added by Rank were two from the Classical tradition, 
Bellerophon and Telephus, and two from the Ger- 
manic world, Tristan and Lohengrin. We also have 
to note that Rank did not include Krsna in his list.? 

But more important than the examples chosen to 
illustrate his scheme of the basic pattern is this scheme 
itself. Rank did not give numbers to the different 
points, but we can do it for him to make easier the 
task of comparing it. In the words of Rank: 


The standard saga itself may be formulated accord- 


1. Nutt, ibid., table between рр. 42 and 43. 


2. Nutt, ibid., p. 43. j 
3. For a detailed comparison of the two lists, see table 2. 


ing to the following outline: 1) The hero is the 
child of most distinguished parents, usually the 
son of a king. 2) His origin is preceded by diff- 
culties, such as continence, or prolonged barren- 
ness, or secret intercourse of the parents due to 
external prohibition or obstacles. 3) During or 
before the pregnancy, there is a prophecy, in the 
form of a dream or oracle, cautioning against his 
birth, and usually threatening danger to the father 
(or his representative). 4) As a rule, he is surren- 
dered to the water, in a box. 5) He is then saved 
by animals, or by lowly people (shepherds), and 
is suckled by a female animal or by an humble 
woman. 6) After he has grown up, he finds his 
distinguished parents, in a highly versatile fashion. 
7) He takes his revenge on the one hand, 8) and 
is acknowledged on the other. 9) Finally he achie- 
ves rank and honours." 


This outline is shorter than that of Hahn and does 
not include events in the later life of the hero, stopp- 
ing at his return and revenge. It is also orientated 
to suit Freud’s psychoanalytical theories. Words like 
‘most distinguished parents’, ‘secret intercourse of 
the parents due to external prohibition’, and ‘threaten- 
ing danger to the father (or his representative)’, are 
full of implications and are used to great advantage 
in the interpretation of the particular cases, Rank 
has grasped the main elements of the story, but his 
therapeutical orientation has made him, in its nar- 
rowness, reduce and simplify the facts and thus to 
lose a clearer and wider perspective of the problem. 
He is not concerned about historical relations bet- 
ween the different versions, but is more worried 
about trying to give a psychological explanation of 
the recurrence of motifs. He finds this explanation 
in children’s fantasies about their own birth and 
family. Rank’s inferences and elucidation read very 
well, but are rather simplistic and facile. In his inter- 
pretation he applies the methods used to analyse 
the psychology of neuroses.? 


For the young child, the parents are, in the first 
place, the sole authority and the source of all 
faith. To resemble them, i.e., the progenitor of the 
same sex ... is the most intense and portentous wish 
of the child's early years. Progressive intellectual 
development naturally brings it about that the 
child gradually becomes acquainted with the cate- 


1. Otto Rank, The Myth of the Birth of the Hero (1914), 
Vintage Books, New York, 1964, p. 65. 
2. Rank, ibid., p. 67. 
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gory to which the parents belong. Other parents 
become known to the child, who compares these 
with his own, and thereby becomes justified in 
doubting the incomparability and uniqueness with 
which he had invested them. Trifling occurrences 
in the life of the child, which induce a mood of 
dissatisfaction, lead up to criticism of the parents; 
and the gathering conviction that other parents 
are preferable in certain ways is utilized for this 
attitude of the child toward the parents.? 


From this, Rank goes on to explain that these 
sentiments of dissatisfaction, together with sexual 
drives of the type called by Freud ‘Oedipus complex’, 
lead the child to invent what he calls the ‘family 
romance of neurotics’, where the child pretends not 
to be the son of his actual parents, who are only 
foster-parents, but of kings, queens or other very 
rich and distinguished people, and ‘these consciously 
remembered psychic emotions of the years of child- 
hood supply the factor which permits the inter- 
pretation of the myth.”? Every scene in the story is 
made to fit this interpretation and it all joins very 
well, but even Rank has to admit that these real 
and recorded modern fantasies may in fact be deri- 
ved from the myth itself, since the childrens’ fan- 
tasies are contemplated ‘usually under the influence 
of storybooks’. That tales should be used by chil- 
dren in the building of fantasies is far from strange, 
but to make these fantasies the origin of the tales 
in the first place is unwarranted. Myths can be 
very well used to interpret the psychology of neurotic 
processes and modes of thought but it is surely 
unjustified to reverse directions and try to interpret 
myths in the light of psycho-pathological cases, in 
that way confounding and misrepresenting cultural 
and historical traits. Rank does this when he attri- 
butes much of the child’s fantasising to the conceal- 
ment by the parents of the sexual facts of human 
birth and the subsequent discovery by the child of 
these facts: ‘the concealment of these processes is 
presumably the root of the childish revolt against 
the parents. The exposure in the box and in the 
water asexualizes the birth process, as it were, in a 
childlike fashion. Here he extrapolates his own 
moralistic prejudices into other cultures. There 15 
по evidence to suggest that the sexual origin of 


Rank, ibid., p. 68. 
Rank, ibid., p. 69. E 
Rank, ibid., p. 68. 
Rank, ibid., p. 91. 
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birth was concealed from children in ancient Greece 
ог Egypt, Mesopotamia, Ireland or India." 

But, in spite of this, the work of Rank provides 
great help in the analysis of several aspects of the 
myth. He misses, however, the very important episo- 
des of the youth of the hero, when it is discovered 
that he is endowed with superhuman strength. This 
partis very important in Krsna story, not used by 
Rank, as well as in most of the other stories. Rank does 
not make a numerical division of his scheme and 
does not give an exact account of the number of 
traits shared in cach story. It is easy, however, to 
see that the number of common characteristics is 
enough to suppose a relationship between the dif- 
ferent versions. What sort of relationship, is hard 
to say. 

Lord Raglan confronted the problem in 1934 and 
added some new names to the list of heroes that 
follow the story-pattern, as well as proposing a new 
and more complete outline of that same pattern. 
Raglan did not acknowledge the previous contribu- 
tions of Hahn and Rank just as Rank did not ack- 
nowledge Hahn’s. It is strange that people working 
on the same problem within easy access of each other 
did not realise the other’s labours and achievements. 
It is curious in the first instance that they found the 
same problem and attacked it in the same way, 
although their results were vastly different. Raglan’s 
outline of the basic tale has twenty-two points arran- 
ged in the following order: 


(1) His mother is a royal virgin. (2) His father is 
a king, and (3) Often a near relative of his mother, 
but (4) The circumstances of his conception are 
unusual, and (5) He is also reputed to be the son 
of a god. (6) At birth an attempt is made, often 
by his father, to kill him, but (7) He is spirited 
away, and (8) Reared by fosterparents in a far 
country. (9) We are told nothing of his childhood 
but (10) On reaching manhood he returns or goes 
to his future kingdom. (11) After a victory over 
the king and/or a giant, dragon or wild beast, 
(12) He marries a princess, often the daughter of 
his predecessor, and (13) Becomes king. (14) For 
a time he reigns uneventfully, and (15) Prescribes 
laws, but (16) Later he loses favour with the 


1. Professor Basham draws our attention to the famous 
Greek story of Daphnis and Chloe, who, when they fell in love 
in early puberty, had not the least idea of the facts of life. But 
this looks to us a romantic literary device, since surely shepherd 
boys and girls raised up in the country would have firsthand 
knowledge of their animals’ sexual behaviour. 
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gods and/or his subjects, and (17) Is driven from 
the throne and city. (18) He meets with a mys- 
terious death, (19) Often at the top of a hill. 
(20) His children, if any, do not succeed him. 
(21) His body is not buried, but nevertheless 
(22) He has one or more holy sepulchres.! 


This outline, like Rank’s, is highly subjective. 
Raglan has emphasised certain traits to better suit 
his own theory of the causes of the tale’s unity and 
distribution. He also tries to make the scheme more 
inclusive by bringing in more motifs, but this dilutes 
the story, and if more heroes can be fitted in, the 
number of traits shared by them, out of the total 
in the outline, is reduced. Something very important 
to note is that Raglan left out the motif of the pro- 
phecy, an essential part of the story and one without 
which his point number six, ‘attempt by the king to 
kill the child’ does not make any sense. Another 
weak spot in Raglan’s scheme is his point number 
nine, an argumentum ad silentium. That ‘we are 
told nothing of his childhood’ does not mean that 
this omission is necessary or significant. Rank also 
missed this point, that Hahn called 'arrogance of 
the youth’, but ‘the wonderful child’ motif is a fun- 
damental part in the story of the hero, as we shall 
see later. All in all, one feels that by enlarging the 
number of traits Raglan greatly impaired the effecti- 
veness of the argument for an original hero story. 
It is very unlikely that points like “death at the 
top of a hill; his body is not buried and he has one 
or more holy sepulchres” were part of a primitive 
basic story. 

The examples presented by Raglan include seven 
names already given by his predecessors; these are 
those of Theseus, Moses, Oedipus, Perseus, Romulus 
and Remus, Herakles and Siegfried. To these he 
added another fourteen names to make a total of 
twenty-one examples to illustrate his theory. These 
other heroes are Jason, Paris, Pelops, Asclepius, 
Dionysus, Apollo, Zeus, Joseph, Elijah, Arthur, 
Nykang, Watu Gunung, Llew Llawgyffes and Robin 
Hood. He did not include Krsna and, in leaving 
out Karna, used by both Hahn and Rank, he elimina- 


1. Lord Raglan, ‘The Hero of Tradition’, Folk-lore, v.45, 

1934, pp. 212-13. 

2. In the first version of his paper (Raglan, ibid), he only 
gave eighteen names in total, but in a second version (Lord 
Raglan, The hero, Methuen, London 1936, chapters 16 and 
17, pp. 178-99), he added the names of Watu Gunung, Llew 
Llawgyfles and Robin Hood. No other significant alterations 
were made in this second version, 
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ted altogether the Indian examples. Another very 
important omission in Raglan’s list is that of Cyrus, 
perhaps the only truly historical name among all 
those legendary heroes. Out of the fourteen new 
names presented by Raglan he included seven from 
the Classical tradition, two from the Bible, one 
from Indonesia, one from Africa and three from the 
British Isles. All of them follow the basic pattern 
more or less closely, although, as we have said be- 
fore, by augmenting the number of points the indivi- 
dual examples are more loosely fitted in the scheme. 
Again like Rank, Raglan manages, even if some- 
times forcedly, to make most of the points in his 
outline tally with the several heroes, all in the in- 
terest of his theory. For some reason he left out 
Jesus—included by Rank who had no such scruples 
—but his inclusion of Joseph and Elijah show very 
well how far he was prepared to go to prove his 
point. These two are given twelve and nine points 
respectively on very slender grounds.! 

Raglan’s interpretation of the undeniable corres- 
pondences between the different stories is that the 
similarities are due to all the stories being derived 
from ritual. “The story of the hero of tradition is 
the story, not of real incidents in the life of a real 
man, but of ritual incidents in the career of a ritual 
personage.'* Again, as in the case of Rank, this 
interpretation at first seems very attractive, and one 
would wish to be convinced; but somehow the reason- 
ing given is too facile and sketchy. It is difficult to 
accept that 'the attribution of divine descent to a 
hero has nothing to do with his heroism, but is 
associated with the ritual union of a princess to 
her own husband, disguised as a god.3 And all of 
Raglan's argumentation follows those lines. We do 
not accept his ritual theory, but his treatment of the 
problem offers several new insights as well as provid- 
ing further evidences of the existence of one common 
pattern, and it presented new and important examples 
such as Zeus, Apollo and Dionysus. 

More names have been added to the list of those 
that follow a typical hero story. A.D. Rees took 
Lord Raglan's scheme and modified it to suit the 
lives cf Irish Saints.* He had to change points like 
the hero being the son of a god, logically not appli- 
cable to a Christian saint, and his marriage with a 


Raglan, Folk-lore, v.45, pp. 218-19. 
Raglan, ibid., p. 220. 
Raglan, ibid., p. 222. 
. Alwyn D. Rees, "The Divine Hero in Celtic Hagiology’, 
Folk-lore, v.47, 1936, pp. 30-41. 


fey 
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princess, equally unsuitable to an ascetic. Rees men- 
tions several Irish saints whose stories agree with 
the outline of the story in one or more points, but 
he particularly brings out three that substantially 
follow the modified Raglan scheme!; these are St. 
David, St. Cadoc and St. Patrick. It is not strange 
that the Irish hagiographers attributed a traditional 
heroic story to their subjects, since their task was 
to gain admiration and fame for them, but it is 
indeed remarkable that we find heroes in the other 
extreme of the Eurasian continent following the 
same traditional pattern in their stories. 

Dr. Ken Gardiner has brought to our attention 
two Korean traditional heroes that partially follow 
Raglan’s version of the typical pattern. In a recent 
publication? he has shown that T’an-shih-huai and 
Tung-ming score seven points each in Raglan’s 
scheme. In T’an-shih-huai’s life we can see illustra- 
ted points 4) ‘The circumstances of his conception 
are unusual’, 6) ‘At birth an attempt is made, often 
by his father, to kill him, but’ 7) “He is spirited away, 
and’ 8) ‘Reared by foster-parents in a far country’ 
11) ‘After a victory over the king and/or a giant, 
dragon or wild beast,’ 13) ‘Becomes king’ and 15) 
*Prescribes laws’. In the story of Tung-ming on the 
other hand we have further illustrated points 2) "His 
father is a king and 10) 'On reaching manhood he 
returns or goes to his future kingdom’, although he 
misses points 8) and 15) scored by the other Korean 
hero. Dr. Gardiner also pointed out to us a pape 
dealing further with the patterns of Korean hero 
stories:3 in it we find one scheme more on the lines 
of those reviewed but adapted to the Korean pecu- 
liarities. The scheme has eight points: 


1) The hero’s parents are of the nobility but their 
intercourse occurs in a most unusual and mysteri- 
ous manner. 2) His birth is fraught with difticul- 
ties, or comes only after long childlessness and a 
tortuous course of events. 3) The circumstances of 
his birth are extraordinary and mysterious. 4) He 
is either abandoned, exiled or persecuted. 5) He is 
protected either by animals or by an old woman. 
6) He performs miracles. 7) He makes a name 
for himself and builds a capital city or founds a 


1. See table 3. 

2. K. Gardiner and R. de Crespigny, *T'an-shih-huai and 
the Hsien-pi Tribes of the 2nd cent. AD', Papers on Far Eastern 
History, 15, ANU 1977. 

3. Kim Yol-Gyu, "Traditional Oral Literature and Folk- 
lore of Korea: With emphasis on the types of Biographical 
patterns”, unpublished paper. 


clan or establishes a sect. 8) Usually, he dies a 
mysterious death and is deified after death.! 


The points, as we can see, are kept very vague and 
general, but still we can easily recognise the very 
same pattern found by Hahn and analysed by Rank 
and Raglan, a pattern in which Krsna can be easily 
fitted. The author gives a list of eight Korean heroes 
that follow the pattern at least partially. These are: 
Tongmyong,? Yongpumri, Chinhwon, T'arhae, Pongu, 
Hyokkose, Alchi and Pari, among whom the ones 
that score more points are Tongmyong, T'arhae and 
Pari. 

To return to the general problem, we may, by 
combining all five lists and the four examples given 
by Rees and Gardiner, find fifty-eight different heroes 
who are said to follow a general pattern, some 
less closely and some on a larger scale. To these 
fifty-eight names we can add those of two figures 
not considered before, Horus from Egypt and Indra 
from India, which gives us a grand total of sixty 
names. Of these sixty examples fifty appear only 
once in the different lists, six appear twice and the 
other five thrice. Those that appear twice are: The- 
seus, Arthur, Moses, Karna, Tung-ming, and Cyrus. 
Those that appear thrice are: Oedipus, Perseus, 
Romulus and Remus, Herakles and Siegfried (where 
Romulus and Remus count as one unit) Krsna 
appears only once. 

The general outline of the story shows also a 
basic consensus, but Raglan misses two very impor- 
tant points: the prophecy and the childhood of the 
hero, and Rank also misses the latter. Both of these 
points are very important to the Krsna story. In 
1964 Archer Taylor presented a good summary of 
the findings of Hahn, Nutt, Rank and Raglan? but 
overlooked the work of Rees and was not aware of 
the existence of the Korean material. Taylor inclu- 
ded in his article a review of the work of Joseph 
Campbell and Vladimir Propp but these scholars did 
not really produce a scheme of the traditional hero 
story. Campbell’s formula: ‘a separation from the 
world, a penetration to some source of power, and 
a life-enhancing return’ and Propp’s outline of 


1. Kim Yol-Gyu, ibid., p. 12. 

2. The same Tung-ming mentioned by Gardiner and de 
Crespigny in their article. 

3. Archer Taylor, *The Biographical Pattern in Traditional 
Narrative', Journal of the Folklore Institute, Indiana University, 
v.1, 1964, pp. 114-29. 

4. Joseph Campbell, The Hero with a Thousand Faces 
(1949), Bollingen Series vol. xvii, Princeton 1968; A. Taylor, 
ibid., p. 120. 
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Russian fairy tales do not bear comparison with the 
schemes of Hahn, Rank and Raglan." 

Krsna follows very closely the basic pattern as 
enunciated by all those scholars; in fact Krsna is 
one of the heroes who scores more points than the 
average in all the different versions of the general 
scheme. However, as we have expressed our mis- 
givings about each one of those versions, we present 
a further outline that, to our mind, expresses better 
the fundamental traits of the Krsna story and at 
the same time, this being typical of all hero stories, 
of other heroic sagas. 

Our own version of a general outline would be 
like this: 1) A king (a tyrant and a usurper). 2) A 
princess (wife/daughter/sister/cousin of the king). 
3) A prophecy (the princess will bear a child that 
will kill the king). 4) The king puts the girl in prison. 
5) The hero is born supernaturally. 6) Is exposed 
(generally cast into water). 7) Reared by cowherds. 
8) Grows up to be exceedingly strong and kills mons- 
ters. 9) Comes back to the capital and kills the 
king. 10) Frees his parents. 11) Becomes a king (or 
instals a new king). 12) Founds a city. 13) Wins a 
princess. 14) Defeats other kings. 15) After a long 
life dies in strange circumstances. 

This basic pattern follows a grosso modo the story 
of Krsna as outlined at the beginning of this section. 
The Krsna legend suits almost point by point all 
three schemes presented by Hahn, Rank and Raglan, 
but these schemes are, as mentioned before, not 
completely satisfactory. The thirteen points of Hahn’s 
outline—up to the death of the hero, the nine points 
of Rank and the twenty-one of Raglan, do not allow 
for the best representation of the Krsna story. Of 
the three, Hahn’s is the most accurate, although in 
point 4 he does not make clear what sort of omen 
is given and in point 11 he does not identify the 
persecutor. Rank moreover does not specify about 
the prophecy and Raglan misses the point comple- 
tely. All this ambiguity was necessary to the authors, 
understandably, to permit them to include the lar- 
gest possible number of examples. We feel that the 
wide number of coincidences following a general 
. pattern having been amply demonstrated, these 


1. Besides the omission of Rees' article, Taylor also forgot 
to mention the first version of Raglan's paper (Folk-lore Journal, 
vol.45, 1934) and, a graver mistake, Raglan did not include 
Quetzalcoatl, Horus and Attis among the names of the heroes 
that follow his scheme but mentioned them as examples of a 
different pattern (Raglan, The Hero, pp. 204-6; Archer, ibid., 


p. 118). 


ambiguities can be dispensed with and a more prceise 
outline, such as ours in fifteen points, can be given. 
This outline is a precis of the Krsna story, divided 
into points for purposes of classification, that does 
not make concessions for easy comparison with 
other stories; it still, however, bears a strong resem- 
blance to all the other stories mentioned before. We 
should not be merely speculating if we said that the 
Krsna legend is a very typical example of the hero 
story as we find it spread all over the Eurasian con- 
tinent. We do not have the necessary evidence to 
say where the story originated and how it came to 
appear in such different epochs and places, nor are 
we concerned with such problems. It is enough for 
our purpose to show the close relationship between 
Krsna and other traditional heroes. That will lead 
us to consider the legends of Krsna from a wholly 
new perspective, not just as an isolated Indian pheno- 
menon but as a cycle akin to many others and open 
therefore to close comparative analysis of its con- 
stituent elements. We cannot, within the scope of 
this research, carry out this comparative analysis 
with each one of the sixty recorded versions of the 
basic story, mainly because the Krsna cycle itself is 
of such length that to make a detailed study even 
of this alone, in all its Indian versions, would reach 
gigantic proportions. What we propose to do is to 
take some of the most characteristic episodes in the 
cycle of Krsna and arrange them into themes accord- 
ing to the folkloristic classifications mentioned before. 
At the same time we will compare these episodes 
with similar ones in the stories of two heroes that 
follow the general pattern already discussed. We 
will take one of these heroes from India and the 
other from another tradition. 

We will compare Krsna with Indra because Indra 
was the principal hero of the Indo-Aryans, because 
the legend of Indra follows to a certain extent the 
basic scheme of the hero stories, and because a 
relationship between him and Krsņa has already been 
established. By comparing Krsna with Indra we may 
find whether the agreement of the story of Krsna 
with the traditional heroic stories is due only to 
Krsna's dependence on the Indra legends or if Krsna 
is a folk-hero in his own right and not just a derived 
figure. The choice of a hero outside India best suited 
for comparison with Krsna is not a difficult one. 
One name comes immediately to our mind, that of 
Hercules, the Herakles of the Greeks. In fact that 
comparison was, in all probability, made already by 
Megasthenes in the fourth century B.C. (see above 
p. 21). Hercules is the only hero among all the sixty 
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listed that approximates to Krsņa in his overall 
cultural importance. In India only Rāma is com- 
parable to Krsņa as a heroic-religious popular figure. 
No other character is comparable to Hercules. Not 
even Dionysus, Apollo or Zeus among the gods, 
or Theseus, Jason or Perseus among the heroes, come 
close to his overwhelming presence as a hero in the 
Greek and Roman worlds, to his enormous popularity 
as the strong man by antonomasia. The comparison of 
Hercules with Krsna is quite a natural one, and we 
shall find that in looking at them closer the simi- 
larities grow amazingly. It is not merely the fact 
that both belong to the group of traditional heroes, 
or that both fulfil all the fifteen points of our own 
scheme or almost all of the points of the schemes 
of Hahn, Rank, Raglan, etc. We shall find that the 
closeness of the legends of Krsna and Hercules gives 
good reason to believe that a very close contact 
actually occurred between them. 


iii. THE THEMES OF THE BIRTH OF KRSNA 


Once we have stated the similarities between the 
Krsna cycle and other hero stories, we can discuss 
in greater detail particular themes within the cycle 
and at the same time, as we said before, compare 
the treatment of these themes in the Krsna legends 
with the same themes in the legends of Indra and 
Heracles. By this comparison we may illuminate 
further, general characteristics in the story of Krsna, 
contrasting it with the two others and finding the 
points of agreement that will show their membership 
of one family. 

If we look again at our outline of the general 
pattern of the story we shall see that it includes six 
points: (1) a king; (2) a princess; (3) a prophecy; 
(4) the king puts the girl in prison; (5) the hero is 
born supernaturally; (6) is exposed. The question 
is, does the legend of Indra follow this pattern? It 
is very difficult to answer this question with certainty 
since we do not have a unified tale of the life of Indra. 
Only scattered references are available to us on this 
matter; from these references, however, it is possible 
to gather some allusions to incidents in the legends 
of Indra. And these incidents closely follow incidents 
in the Krsna pattern. The connecting passages are 
lost but the remaining details are highly significant 
and strongly suggest a similar narrative development. 

Indra’s parents are in later tradition said to be 
Aditi and Kasyapa! but in the Rg Veda they are 


1. Mbh a.60.33-35. 
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Heaven and Earth, according to W. Norman Brown!, 
even though the goddess Earth (Prthivi) is not speci- 
fically mentioned as his mother. In fact the name of 
Indra’s mother is not given in the Rg Veda, although 
she is referred to as a cow? and Indra as a calf. Indra’s 
father is said to be Dyaus, Heaven, in one verse,’ 
but in other passages he is alluded to as Tvastr.t 
Independently of the names of his parents we find 
evidence of a troublesome birth. In the words of 
Professor Brown: ‘We may, at least, take it as cer- 
tain that danger threatened him at birth.'5 His mother 
abandoned him soon after birth, and cast him away 
apparently in the waters; but he was saved and 
survived to become very strong.’ It is likely that the 
peril to the baby came from his own father, from 
whom the child was to steal the soma? and whom 
he was finally to kill, dragging him by the foot. In 
the same manner Agni, Indra's twin Бгоіћег,20 was 
concealed from his father by his mother. 

Indra was born to be very powerful and strong!? 
in order to destroy demons. Even as a child he 
defeated his enemies, one of whom was а four- 
footed demon called Araru.!5 

From these disparate elements we can still follow 
a certain narrative sequence with the help of our 
scheme. It is in fact very easy to see how these Indra 
episodes fit the general pattern. It seems that as 
soon as he was born Indra had to be concealed by 
his mother. He was cast away in the waters but 
miraculously survived. Apparently the mother spiri- 
ted away her child on account of the enmity of the 
father towards him. Why would the father feel such 
hatred against his son? This is not said, but the 


1. ‘The Creation Myth of the Rig Veda’, JAOS, v.62, 1942, 
pp. 85-98. 

2. RV 4.18.10. 

3. RV 4.17.4; suviras te janitā manyata dyaur. 

4. RV 1.52.7; 2.17.6; 3.48.2-4; 4.18.3 & ll; see Bergaigne, 
La Religion Vedique, v.3, pp. 58-62. 

5. Brown, ibid., p. 94, also W. N. Brown, ‘Indra’s Infancy 
According to Rg Veda 4.18’, Siddha Bharati, Siddheshwar Varma 
Presentation Volume, VVRI, Hoshiarpur 1950, v.1, pp. 131-36. 

6. RV 4.18.3 & 5. parāyatīm mātaram anvacasta. 

7. RV 14.18.8. 

8. RV 3.48.2-4; 4.18.3; 3.36.8. 


9. RV 4.18.12. 

10. RV 6.59.2. 

11. RV 5.2.1-2. 

12. RV 6.38.5; 7.28.3; 10.108.3. 

13. RV 1.51.6. 

14. RV 3.36.8; 5.30.4; 8.45.4; 8.66.1; 8.85.16; 10.73.l; 


10.99.10; 10.120.1. 
15. RV 10.99.10. 
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a. HAHN 


+Theseus 
Amphion & 
Zethus 
+Karna 
*Oedipus 
Pelias & Neleus 
Leucastus & 
*Parrhasius 
Dietrich 
+Cyrus 
Wolfdietrich 


*Romulus & Remus 


*Heracles 
Kei Khosrav 
*Siegfried 
Krsņa 


b. NUTT 


Fionn 
Cuchulain 
Labhraid Maen 
Conall 

The Great Fool 
Perceval 


+Arthur 


Merlin 

Taliesin 

Havelock the 
Dane 


TABLE 3 — THE 
c. RANK 


Sargon 

' Moses 

*Karna 

* Oedipus 
Bellerophon 
Telephus 

* Perseus 
Gilgamesh 

* Cyrus 
Tristan 

*Romulus & Re- 

mus 

*Heracles 
Jesus 

*Siegfried 
Lohengrin 


EXAMPLES 
d. RAGLAN 


+Theseus 
+ Moses 
Jason 
*Oedipus 
Paris 
Pelops 
*Perscus 
Asclepius 
Dionysus 
Apollo 


*Romulus & Remus 


*Heracles 
Zeus 

*Siegfried 
Joseph 
Elijah 

+Arthur 
Nykang 


Watu Gunung 
Llew Llawgyffes 


Robin Hood 


e. KIM f. OTHERS 
"Tongmyong 
Yongpumri 
Chinhwon 
T'arhae 
Pongu 
Hyokkose 
Alchi 

Pari 


+Tungming 
Indra 


List a, 15 names; list b, 10 names; list c, 15 names; list d, 21 names; list e, 8 names; and two other names. 
Names marked * appear thrice; names marked + appear twice; names unmarked appear once. 


60 names in all. 
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TABLE 4—THE DIVINE HERO IN CELTIC HAGIOLOGY* 


The birth is foretold by an angel, an omen, or a miracle. 

His mother is of royal descent. 

His father is invariably a king or noble. 

He or one of his ancestors is born of incest. 

The circumstances of his conception are unusual. 

The divine nature of the child is often represented symbolically. 

A miracle occurs at the time of the birth. 

An attempt is made on the life of the infant. 

Is reared far, from the birth place. 

On reaching manhood performs a miracle. 

Immediately sets out in his missionary career. 

Gains a victory over a chieftain, a wizard and/or a dragon. 

After this victory becomes the supreme power in the land. 

For the remainder of his life he founds churches and looks after the spiritual needs of the people. 
He knows the time of his death beforehand. 

Welsh and Irish saints have a calm death; Cornish ones suffer martyrdom. 

Death is accompanied by angelic visitations and a great brilliance of supernatural light. 
The body retains a miraculous element after death. 

The saint has one or more holy sepulchres that become centres of pilgrimage. 


From Alwyn D. Rees, ‘The Divine Hero in Celtic Hagiology’, Folk-lore, v. 47, 1936, pp. 30-31. 
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TABLE 5— A HYPOTHESISED BIOGRAPHICAL PATTERN FOR KOREAN FOLKTALES 


The circumstances of his birth are extraordinary and mysterious. 

He is either abandoned, exiled or persecuted. 

He is protected either by animals or an old woman. 

He performs miracles. А 

Не makes а name for himself and builds a capital city ог founds а clan ог establishes а sect. 
Usually, he dies a mysterious death and is deified after death. 


Co SIGS Ca s> z ВӘ = 


from Kim Yol-Gyu, “The Traditional Oral Literature and Folklore of Korea : With Emphasis on 
the Types of Biographical Patterns’. 
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The hero’s parents are of nobility but their intercourse occurs in a most unusual and mysterious manner. 
His birth is fraught with difficulties or comes only after long childlessness and tortuous course of events. 
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prophecy motif seems a very viable and logical ex- 
planation. We know that Indra eventually killed his 
father and also that he stole the soma from him; 
it is therefore not unreasonable to suggest that the 
father must have known beforehand about the risks 
he ran were his son to live. The whole episode stron- 
gly resembles the story of the birth of Zeus. Cronos 
had heard a prophecy that one of his children was 
to kill him and seize the throne of heaven, so he 
decided to devour his children as soon as they were 
born. In this manner he disposed of several of them, 
but his wife and sister, Rhea, decided to save Zeus 
and concealed him. Zeus was suckled by the goat 
Amaltheia and grew up among shepherds. Later 
on he was to kill Cronos as prophesied. 

One motif hinted at in these Indra verses is speci- 
ally significant because of its relation to others in 
the Krsna story; this is the casting in the waters. 

We have seen that Indra’s mother apparently 
throws him into the water. 


When the girl had abandoned you, 

When Kusava had swallowed you, 

Then the waters were gracious to the child, 
Then Indra became powerful.’ 


This is the very common ‘finding of Moses’ motif, 
one of the stock episodes in the hero stories as men- 
tioned before.2 We are not going to enter here into 
the problem of the symbolic meaning of "the child 
floating in the waters’ motif. We have already men- 


1. mamac cana tva yuvatih parāsa mamac cana tvā kusava 
jagāra / mamac cid āpah šišave mamrdyur mamac cid indrah 
sahasod atisthat //. Renou translates the first line as “ce n'est 
pas de mon fait si la jeune femme t'a exposé, demon fait si 
Kusavā t'a avalē.” (Louis Renou, Anthologie Sanscrite, Paris 
1961). Geldner surprisingly renders ‘Um meinetwillen hat dich 
die junge Frau nicht beseitigt, noch hat dich um meinetwillen 
die Kusavā verschlungen.” where ‘nicht beseitigt is unwarranted. 
We prefer to give to mamac cana-mamac cid its traditional 
value as correlatives (cf. Botlingk-Roth, Monier-Williams, 
Grassman W.R.V.). Kusavā is most probably the name ofa 
river and not that of a demoness as Sāyaņa supposes. ] 

2. Fifteen heroes among those listed already have this 
motif in their biographies. They are: Perseus, Oedipus, Tele- 
phus, Romulus, Moses, Sargon, Darab, Siegfried, Lohengrin, 
Taliesin, Saint Cennydd, Karna, Bhisma, and Tongmyong and 
Tarhae from Korea, in whose story the motif appears as the 
crossing of a river. Bhisma was not mentioned before but, 
as we shall see, the story of his birth has very important parallels 
to that of Krsna. The Jegend of Osiris-Horus in Egypt has also 


a resemblance to this motif. One very important variant ofthe 
motif we have in the Jaina Vasudevahindi where it is Kamsa, 
the uncle of Krsņa, who is cast away in the river because of an 
omen: “Thinking that the child which was growing in the womb 


tioned Rank’s Freudian interpretation." And a very 
deep and learned discussion of the subject will be 
found in Erich Neumann’s The Origins and History 
of Consciousness.2 We can, however, mention the 
similarity of this motif to the description of Hiranya- 
garbha in the Rg Veda? and the floating baby of 
Markandeya’s vision* who is none other than Nārā- 
yana-Krsna. 

But does this motif of the floating child appear 
in the story of Krsna’s birth? It appears in fact, 
although in a slightly modified form, as an example 
of what Professor Fontenrose calls ‘reduction’ as 
a variation form in folkloristics.* We will remember 
that on the night of Krsna’s birth a terrible storm 
was raging, and Vasudeva, the father of Krsna, 
having to take the baby to Gokula to hide him from 
the demonic Kamsa, was dejected to find that the 
river Yamuna was flooded and was impossible to 
cross. A miracle occurred, however. The river be- 
came calm in spite of the furious storm, and permit- 
ted Vasudeva to ford it with ease. The rain kept 
pouring, but Sesa, the divine naga, came and covered 
the child with its hoods to protect him. The image 
here is just as that in the ‘floating child’ motif, that 
of a helpless baby, apparently lost in a deluge, and 
as in the stock motif again, delivered safe and sound. 
As Indra’s mother puts it, ‘the waters had pity on 
the baby.’ It is true that in Krsna's case he is not 
all alone, but in the arms of his father. The position, 
however, is the same. The baby is in extreme peril, 
almost certain to be drowned, but finally mysteri- 
ously protected. In the Puranic account we are told, 
as in the Vedic version, that the waters have pity 
on the child, show him favour; this is indicated by 
the fact that the naga, a symbol of the water and the 
river, comes by himself and covers the baby with 
his hoods in order to protect him. By introducing 


would certainly cause the destruction of the family, he was put 
into a large bronze casket after birth and floated down theriver 
Jamun.’ Jagdishchandra Jain, The Vasudevahindi, L. D. Insti- 
tute of Indology, Ahmedabad, 1977, pp. 551-52. 

1. See above, p. 45. 

2. London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1954. 

3. See above, p. 9. 

4. Mbh 3.186-187. 

5. See above, p. 42. 

6 VP 5.3.17-18: varsatām jaladanam ca toyamatyulbaņam 
nisi / samvrtyānuyayau $esah phanairanakadundubhim // 
yamunām cātigambhīrām nānāvarttašatākulām / vasudevo 
vahanvisņum jànumatravahàm yayau //. ВАР 10.3.49: tah 
krsnavahe vasudeva āgate svayam vyavaryanta yathā tamo 
raveh / vavarsa parjanya upāmšugarjitah šeso'nvagād vari 
nivārayan phanaih //. 
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this narrative device the anonymous bard is trying 
to impress on the minds of the listeners the actual 
identity of the child with the eternal Narayana, the 
cosmic giant floating in the universal ocean couched 
on the serpent Sesa at the beginning and the end of 
the aeons. 

The Visnu Purāņa says that the river, in allowing 
Vasudeva to cross it, reached only up to his knees, 
but this detail is not given in the B/iagavata Purana, 
and the Devi Bhāgavata says that the water reached 
up to his hip (Kafidaghni), and this is the way the 
scene is represented in modern iconography.? The 
popularity of the motif is attested, by the frequent 
representation of the scene in modern calendars and 
popular religious prints —a man carrying a beautiful 
blue boy over his head, while standing with water 
up to his waist in the middle of a horrific black storm 
and an enormous serpent covering the baby with 
his various hoods—this picture can be seen today, 
in almost any tea-stall or sweet shop in the bazaars 
of India. The Balacarita of Bhāsa also refers to the 
episode, without mentioning how deep in the water 
Vasudeva went. It only says that Vasudeva was 
astonished to see how the water of the river was 
divided in two, still and quiet where he was to cross 
and swift and agitated everywhere else.? This all 


1. DBP 4.23.30. 

2. Ihave found only a few representations of the motif in 
Rajput painting. Surely there are more. Examples are illustra- 
ted in M. S. Randhawa’s Kangra Paintings of the Bhagavata 
Purana, National Museum of India, Delhi 1960, fig. 2, belong- 
ing to the collection of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, and in 
W. Spink’s Krsna Mandala, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
1971, figs. 12 and 13. 

3. hanta dvidhā chinnam jalam, itah sthitam, itah pradhā- 
vati. The Prem Sagar puts the episode in a more dramatic form; 

_it says that Vasudeva ‘fixing his thoughts upon Bhagwan [sic]... 
went into the Jumna; and the depth of the river increased as he 
advanced. When the water came up to his nose, he was agitated, 
Sri Krishna extending his foot, uttered the mystical sound, 
‘hun’, and in consequence of the stretching out of his foot, the 
Jumna became fordable’, The Prem Sagar in English, Ram 
Narain Lal Beni Prasad, Allahabad, n.d., p. 20 (this is in fact 
Captain W. Hollings’ translation, 1848, but it is not acknowled- 
ged by the publisher). To show how deeply impressed in the 
popular mind is this episode we reproduce here a note from 
Growse’s Mathura. ‘This incident is popularly commemorated 
by a native toy called “Vasudeva Katora”, of which great 
numbers are manufactured at Mathura. It is a brass cup with 
the figure of a man in it carrying a child at his side, and is so 
contrived that when water is poured into it it cannot rise above 
the child’s foot, but is then carried off by a hidden duct and runs 
out at the bottom till the cup is empty’, F. S. Growse, Mathura, 
a District Memoir, 1874, 2nd ed., 1880, p. 52, n.3. In Pramba- 
nam, Jaya, we find a relief where we can actually see the child 


The Krsna Cycle in the Purāņas 


goes to show that the floating child motif is present 
conspicuously, although in a modified form, in the 
Krsna cycle. 

Coming now to the prophecy motif, we find it 
present both in the Krsna and the Heracles stories. 
Although differing in details it is still essentially the 
same motif. The prophecy does not occur specifically 
in the Indra myths, as we saw, but its narrative 
probability, if not necessity, is easily discernible in 
them. This motif is an essential element in the hero 
story, since it provides a cause for the persecution 
suffered by the child, and his eventual hiding and 
rearing up among cowherds or other rustic people. 
It is therefore the initial incident that starts that 
chain of events that will take the hero through a 
series of adventures that ineluctably bring him to 
glory and his enemy to death. 

The account of the prophecy differs but little in 
our texts. The Puranas present a unified version, 
except for the Harivamsa that omits a scene. The 
Bālacarita starts only from the actual birth of Krsna 
and therefore does not include the prophecy. The 
Ghata Jātaka presents a variant of the motif. The 
Puranic version tells how on the wedding day of 
Devaki:and Vasudeva, among much merriment and 
gaiety, Kamsa himself offered to drive the bridal 
cart in order to oblige his cousin Devaki (the Hari- 
vamša says his aunt, the Prem Sagar his sister). And 
it was while the three of them were in the cart that 
a voice resounded, warning Kamsa, ‘Fool, the eighth 
child of that one that you now convey will take 
your life.” 


At this Kamsa took hold of Devaki’s hair and 
pulling her down drew out his sword to slay her. 
According to the Visnu Purana and the. Bhagavata 
Purana Vasudeva's attitude in view of this unseemly 
treatment of his bride was very meek and submissive, 
begging Kamsa to spare her and finally promising 
to hand over to him all his future children to be 
killed. This was an unfatherly promise exacted under 


coming out of the water safe and sound; his experience in the 
water has not scared him in the least and he plays with a fish 
he has caught (see plate 57). In it no sign of Vasudeva is seen 
and it looks as if the child was in the water alone. The carrying 
of Krsna across the river is highly reminiscent of the legend of 
St. Christopher in Christianity. ; 

1. VP 5.1.8: yametàm vahase mūdha saha bhartra rathe 
sthitàm / asyāstavāstamo garbhah ргапапараһагізуай. BhP 
10.1.34: pathi pragrahinam kamsamābhasyāhāšarīravāk / 
asyāstvāmastamo garbho hantā yam  vahase'budha. DBP 
4.20.64: kamsa kamsa mahābhāga devakīgarbhasambhavah / 
astamastu sutah $rimamstava hamtā bhavisyati. 
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Vasudeva Crossing the Yamunā 
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The Vision of Mārkaņdeya 
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Krsna as a Traditional Hero 


duress that no one would expect him to keep, but 
in fact he did keep it. Indeed the figure of Vasu- 
deva in the legend of Krsņa is a very obscure and 
secondary one, contrasting with the strong persona- 
lity of Kamsa. After this promise of Vasudeva, 
Devaki and he are, nevertheless, imprisoned by Kamsa. 

The Devi Bhāgavata Purāņa presents the father 
of Krsņa in a more favourable way. There he seems 
to be a sort of chieftain in his own right since he 
has armed men under him who fight with Kamsa's 
men to defend Devaki.! He, however, gives of his 
own will the fateful promise to yield his children 
to the wicked tyrant. After this Devaki and he are 
free to go to their own house and, as a free man 
and not as a prisoner, Vasudeva surrenders Devaki's 
issue. Kamsa puts them in prison only when the 
eighth child is about to come.? In fact Kamsa's 
intentions were to spare all first seven children. He 
does specifically say this and returns to Vasudeva 
the first born,? but he is later convinced by Nārada 
not to run any risks and kills them all.* A curious 
passage in the Bhagavata Purana? makes Kamsa 
beg forgiveness of Devaki and Vasudeva after the 
killing of the eighth child (the goddess Yogamāyā) 
and, forgiving him sincerely, they are set free. 

As we mentioned before, the Harivamsa comple- 
tely omits this episode, but the account of the Слаѓа 
Jataka is extremely interesting. In it, we find Kamsa 
is given a double in the form of a brother—and 
even a triplet in the form of the father—that Devaki 
is his real sister and that the marriage only comes 
after the prophecy, here delivered by priests and not 
by a voice from heaven. All these are minor variants 
that do not alter the significance of the story. The 
tale goes that: 


In Uttarāpatha, in the city of Asitafijana of the 
Kamsa Kingdom, there was a king called Mahā- 
kamsa. This king had two sons, called Kamsa 
and Upakamsa, and one daughter, called Deva- 
gabbha. On the day of her birth the soothsayer 
brāhmaņas foretold: “a son born of this girl will 
destroy the kingdom and the line of Kamsa.” 
The king loved his daughter too much to destroy 
her, and thinking: “the brothers will know [what 
to do] on this matter”, lived on to the end of his 
DBP 


1. vasudevānugā уіга yuddhāyodyatakārmukāh, 


4.20.72. 
2. DBP 4.23.67. 
3. DBP 4.21.39-44. 
4. DBP 4.51.54. 
5. BhP 10.4.14-28. 
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life span. At his death Kamsa became King and 
Upakamsa viceroy. And they thought: “if we 
kill our own sister we will be blameworthy, [so] 
we will look after her without giving her to anyone 
and keep her without a husband. And they built 
a palace upon a single pillar and made her live 
there.' 


In this version the prophecy is given at the time of 
the birth of the girl, long before any husband or 
possible suitor might appear, and there is no attempt 
on the girl's life. The Ghafa Jātaka follows closely 
other variants of the motif in imprisoning the prin- 
cess to avoid her mecting a man and conceiving a 
son. One example of this variant is found in the 
Perseus story where king Acrisius imprisons his 
daughter Danae in a dungeon with brazen doors 
to prevent the birth of any son from her, because of 
a prophecy that Acrisius’ grandson would kill him. 
In the Jataka Kamsa and Upakamsa incarcerate their 
sister Devagabbha in a palace built upon a single 
pillar where ineluctably Upasagara will come to 
seduce her and beget the feared son. To our mind 
the Ghata Jataka is just using a stock variant of this 
stock theme and not inventing circumstances to 
deride Krsna’s parents and the rest of the characters 
in the story, as R.C. Hazra believes.* It is probable 
that the Jataka does contain some of this intentional 
slandering but this instance does not seem to be part 
of it. 

Coming now to the birth itself, we have again a 
unified Purāņic account and a variant, this time a 
significant one, in the Ghaja Jātaka. The Puranas 
make Devaki give birth in prison consecutively to 
six sons who are all killed by Kamsa.? These chil- 


1. Uttarāpathe Kamsabhoge Asitafijananagare Mahākam- 
$onàma rājjam kāresi. Таѕѕа Kamso са Upakamso ca'ti dve 
puttā ahesum, Devagabbhā nāma ekā dhītā. Tassā jatadivase 
nemittikabrāhmaņā *etissā kucchiyam nibbataputto Kamsa- 
bhogam Kamsavamsam nāsessatīti”” vyākarimsu. Raja bàla- 
sinehena dhitaram nāsetum nāsakkhi, **bhātaro jànissantiti" 
yavatayukam thatvā kālam akāsi. Tasmim kālakate Kamso 
rājā ahosi Upakamso uparājā, te cintayimsu: “sace mayam 
bhaginim nāsessāma gārayhā bhavissāma, etam kassacī adatvā 
nissāmikam katvā patijaggissāmā” 'ti te ekathūņakam pāsadam 
kāretvā tam tattha vasāpesum. Ghafa Jātaka, Faussboll ed., 

Т 9% 
5 2. R. C. Hazra, ‘Vasudeva Worship...’, Our Heritage, 
v.18, p. 20; *...The union of a dissolute and treacherous prince 
with a princess who allowed herself to be enjoyed by her lover 
even before marriage... 

3. VP 5.1.72; 5.2.1; ВАР 10.1.66; DBP 4.22.22; H. H. 
Wilson, The Visnu Purana, p. 401, n.l, erroneously says that 
Bhāgavata Purāņa "makes Kamsa spare them, and restore them 
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dren, it is explained, were the sons of the demon 
Kālanemi, reborn as Kamsa, and grandsons of 
Hiraņyakašipu, the old enemy of Visņu, who cursed 
them to be reborn from Devakī to be killed by Kamsa 
because they propitiated Brahma." The Visņu Purana 
does not explain at all the motive for which they 
had to be killed, and the Bhāgavata Purāņa gives а 
different account of the curse. According to this 
text the sadgarbha were originally the sons of Marīci 
and Ūrņā, who once laughed at Brahmā when he 
was about to make love to his own daughter. Be- 
cause of this they were cursed to be reborn as sons 
of Hiranyakasipu and then to be killed by Kamsa 
when reborn once again from Devaki.2 The Devi 
Bhāgavata combines both accounts. In fact it uses 
the same words of the Bhdgavata Purana to describe 
how the six sons of Marici laughed at Brahmà;? 
then it relates how they were cursed to be reborn 
as sons of Kalanemi and then as sons of Hiranyaka- 
Sipu who again cursed them after they propitiated 
Brahma, to be reborn from Devaki and killed by 
Kamsa, their father of a previous birth. It is very 
interesting that these accounts stress the fact that 
Kamsa was actually the father of the six first children 
of Devaki, even if he did not beget them this time 
directly. In a separate section we will examine the 
importance of the birth of these first six brothers 
of Krsna to complete the symbolic number eight. 

After the killing of their first six children, Vasudeva 
and Devaki begot a seventh one, who was an incarna- 
tion of Visņu-Nārāyaņa. According to the уш 
Purana the god plucked off two hairs, one white 
and one black, and promised that through these 
hairs he would be incarnated to destroy the demons 
that were overburdening the earth. The Bhdgavata 
Purana and Devi Bhāgavata Purāņa say that it was 
Ananta-Sesa, the gigantic ласа on which Visnu- 
Narayana reclines, that was incarnated as the seventh 
son of Devakī.5 As we have said, our other source, 


to their parents.’ An absolute mistake, Wilson is perhaps refer- 
ring to Devi Bhāgavata Purana (4.21.39-44). 

1. HV 47,12-22. 

2. азап mariceh sat putrā ūrņāyām prathame'ntare /devah 
kam jahasurviksya sutām yabhitumudyatam // tenāsurīmagan 
yonimadhunavadyakarmana / hiraņyakašiporjātā nītāste yoga- 
mayaya // devakyā udare jātā rājan kamsavihimsitah / BAP 
10.85.47-49 a. 

3. brahmāņam jahasurviksya sutàm yabhitumudyatam // 
DBP 4.22.9b. 

4. 5.1.59-60; the DBP 4.23.50-51; follows VP in this. 

5. saptamo vaisņavam dhāma yamanantam pracaksate / 
garbho babhūva devakyā harsaSokavivardhanah // BhP 10.2.5. 


the Bālacarita, does not mention all this, starting 
the action only later at the moment of the birth of 
Krsna. All three Puranas and the Harivamáa agree 
in that this seventh issue of Devaki was transferred 
by Yoganidra from her womb into Rohiņī's, another 
wife of Vasudeva, and that is why this child was 
called Samkarsana. The eighth child, of course, 
is Krsna. The Harivamsa gives a very interesting 
account of the antecedents to the incarnation of 
Visņu as Balarāma-Krsņa. In it is told how Brahma 
requested Visnu to be born on earth to rid her of 
innumerable kings who by their weight were making 
her sink.* According to the Harivamsa Visnu accepts 
the request of Brahma and then, strangely enough, 
asks him to tell ‘in what country, in what conditions 
of birth, by which occupation [to earn a living] or 
in what house, I will kill them in battle, that tell to 
me O Grandfather’. Brahma then proceeds to relate 
how once upon a time Kašyapa, the main Prajapati 
or progenitor of the human race, stole Varuna’s cows 
and, at the instigation of his two wives Aditi and 
Surabhi, refused to give them back. Varuna there- 
fore complained to Brahma and the latter cursed 
Kašyapa to be born on earth with his two wives 
among the cows as a cowherd in Govardhana moun- 
tain as a tributary of Kamsa.* There Visnu would 
have to be born as a child with the marks of a cowherd 
(made) upon him, and there he would have to grow 
as of yore did Trivikrama. The Harivamsa ends 
this chapter with a remarkable passage where it says 
that Visnu left his old body in a cave in mount Meru 
and himself proceeded to the house of Vasudeva.® 

The Puranas agree in describing portentous hap- 
penings just before and at the time of Krsna’s birth.” 
The Devi Bhagavata Purana, as a Sakta work written 
with the purpose of extolling the religion of the 


1. karsaņenāsya garbhasya svagarbhe cāhitasya vai / 
samkarsaņo nāma šubhe tava putro bhavisyati // HV 48.6. 

2. rājīām balairbalavatām pīdyate vasudhatalam // seyam 
bhāraparišrāntā pīdyamānā narādhipaih / prthivī samanuprāptā 
naurivāsannaviplavā // HV 42.17 b-18. 

3. yatra dese yathā jāto yena veseņa va vasan / tanaham 
samare hanyām tanme brūhi pitamaha ІІ HV 45.16. 

4. tābhyām saha sa gopatve kašyapo bhuvi ramsyate // tad 
ауа kašyapasyārmšastejasā kašyapopamah/ vasudeva iti khyāto 
gosu tisthati bhūtale // girigovardhano nāma mathurāyāstva- 
dūratah / tatrāsau gosu niratah kamsasya karadāyakah / HV 
45.33-35. 

5. (аша (уап šišurevādau gopālakrtalaksaņah / vardha- 
yasva mahābāho purā traivikramo yathā || HV 45.39. 

6. purāņam tatra vinyasya deham harirudaradhih | ātmā- 
nam yojayamasa vasudevagrhe prabhuh // HV 45.49. 

7. VP 5.3.3-7; HV 48.14-17; BhP 10.3.2-7. 
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Goddess, often tries to belittle and disparage the 
stories of other gods. Hence it presents a new account 
of the causes that prompt Visņu to take birth on 
earth. It mentions the gods’ deputation to Visņu 
to beg him to incarnate himself and relieve the earth 
of her burden,! but it adds that Visnu had to be born 
on earth numerous times owing to the curse of Bhrgu.? 
This sage had cursed the god because when helping 
the devas against the daityas he, together with Indra, 
killed his wife, mother of Sukra, guru of the demons, 
who was protecting the enemies of the gods.* The 
Bālacarita also describes the miraculous events of 
that night in similar terms to the Purāņas.* 

The Harivamsa, as said before, does not elaborate 
on the description of the exchange of babies. The 
other Purāņas tell how everybody in the palace fell 
fast asleep and how Vasudeva took the baby Krsna, 
crossed the Yamunà by a miracle and proceeded to 
Vraja, Nanda's hamlet, where everybody was also 
asleep, and there exchanged his own son for the 
newborn daughter of Ya$odà and Nanda; then he 
returned to the palace, deposited the girl by Devakr's 
side, and put himself back in chains.» The Devi 
Bhügavata again takes the opportunity to enhance 
the glory of the goddess and tells how, previous to 
the birth of the babies, Yašodā offered Devakī to 
exchange them once they were born. This is in agree- 
ment with the Слаѓа Jātaka, as we shall see. Then, 
on the night of the delivery, the goddess herself han- 
ded Vasudeva the girl." 

The Balacarita relates the whole episode іп a more 
dramatic form, quite in agreement with its character 
as a play. It refers to how, after crossing the Yamunā, 
Vasudeva met Nanda at dead of night. The latter, 
who was angry with Vasudeva because he had flogged 
and fettered him at the instance of Kamsa, was 
carrying his baby daughter who had been born and 
had died that same night? Vasudeva, who called 
him friend (vayasya), persuaded him to exchanging 
the dead girl for the baby Krsna. Nanda, who called 
Vasudeva lord (bhatta) and himself a slave (dāsa), 


DBP 4.22.50. 

DBP 4.10.30. 

DBP 4.10.33—12.9. 

BC 1.14-20. 

VP 5.3.20-23; BhP 10.3.51-52. 

DBP 4.23.16-17. 

DBP. 4.23.32-35. А 
sa khalu maya kamsajnaya nigaditah kašābhihatašca; 


BC 1.19. 2. к 
9, jādamatta evva aoggadappāņā; BC ibid, 
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handed Vasudeva his own dead daughter and рго- 
mised to take care of Krsna.! 

The Ghata Jātaka, that, as we said, makes Devaki 
(Devagabbhà) a prisoner before her marriage, tells 
how Upasāgara, the Viceroy of Uttaramdhura, was 
hiding in the kingdom of Kamsa, because he had 
offended his brother the king by violating the royal 
harem. He came to know of the princess Devagabbhā 
and, bribing her attendant Nandagopā, gained access 
to her and visited her frequently. Eventually the girl 
conceived and her brothers found out what had been 
happening. Instead of killing the offenders they mar- 
ried them and a few months later the princess deli- 
vered a baby girl who was kept with the knowledge 
of her brothers, who were only afraid of her bearing 
a son. After some time she again conceived and this 
time was delivered of a son who was exchanged for 
a girl born at the same time of Nandagopā. In the 
same way Devagabbhā had nine more sons and Nanda- 
gopa nine more daughters and all of them were ех- 
changed without anybody knowing the truth. Thus 
the Ghafa Jataka varies the story, making all the 
sons of Devaki and even the girl survive. 

All our sources, except for the Ghata Jātaka, agree 
in the account of the killing of Yasoda’s daughter 
by Kamsa. In spite of Devaki's pleadings, the wicked 
tyrant took the defenceless child and dashed her 
against a stone but, at that moment, an astonishing 
transformation took place. The girl rose in the sky 
and, assuming the terrifying shape of the goddess 
Kātyāyanī, she announced to Kamsa the futility of 
his attempt to save himself, since his real killer was 
already born and safe.” The Harivamsa, as usual, 
gives the more realistic description. According to it 
the baby was still afflicted by the delivery (sā gar- 
bhašayane klistā) and her hair was still wet from the 
womb (garbhāmbuklinnamūrdhajā). This realism is 
also appreciated in the words of the goddess to the 
terrified Kamsa. “Therefore at the time of your death, 
of your dragging by your enemy, I, having torn your 
body apart with my own hands [or nails in a variant], 
will look at your warm blood [or the blood of your 
heart in another version]. Contrasting with these 
words of the Harivamsa, the goddess in the Devi 
Bhāgavata Ригапа speaks ‘sweetly’ (mrdusvana)^ As 


1. BC, ibid. 

2. HV 48.25; VP 5.3.24-29; BP 10.4.7-13; DBP 4.23.44-47. 

3. tasmāttavāntakāle'ham krsyamāņasya Satruna / pāta- 
yitva karairdehamusnam pāsyāmi šoņitam, HV 48,35, 

4. DBP 4,23.46, 
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we have noticed, the Слаѓа Jātaka dispenses with all 
these gory details and killing and makes all the 
children survive. 

After this scene Kamsa, now aware that his plot 
has failed and that his future killer is already born 
and safe, starts plotting again to kill the child and, 
summoning his demonic allies, he orders them to 
destroy the boy at all costs. The first of these demons 
to attempt to kill Krsna is Pūtanā. 

The Pūtanā episode would seem to fall better in 
our discussion of the themes of the Miraculous Child, 
i.e. the episodes of the youth of Krsna when he defeats 
many monsters, themes and motifs that are also 
connected with the themes of the Strong Man and the 
killing of the Dragon. However, the Pūtanā episode, 
although perhaps the first in those series, enters more 
easily within the themes of the Birth of the Hero, 
and we shall present it as the last motif in that series. 
Later we will give our reasons for doing so. 

This episode, as well as all the rest in the next 
series, is lacking in the Ghafa Jātaka and the Devi 
Bhagayata Purana, both of them polemic works not 
interested in promoting a too favourable image of 
Krsna. It is present in all our other sources, that 
differ but little in their account of it. According to 
these works Pūtanā, a demoness, went to the cow- 
herds’ encampment and, approaching the baby Krsna, 
tried to suckle him at her poisonous breast; but the 
child, taking firm hold of her, sucked with such 
force that he killed her then and there. The Hari- 
vamša puts this episode after the overturning of the 
cart (Sakatabhanga) but all the other versions have 
it as the first in the series of monster-killings. 
The Visnu Purana does not mention anything 
about the appearance of the monster, but only 
says that she came by night and when Krsna was 
asleep she gave him her breast) The Harivamsa 
speaks specifically of a bird, or bird-like monster. 
Since she had breasts, she was horrible and caused 
those who saw her to fear for their lives; her name 
was Pūtanā and she came in the middle of the night 
flapping her wings in anger.* She perched on the 
axle of the cart where the baby was lying and while 
everybody else was sleeping she gave him her breast 
full of milk3 


1. VP 5.5.7; suptam krsņamupādāya ratrau tasmai stanam 
dadau. 

2. HV cr. ed. 636*; pūtanā nama Sakuni ghorā prana- 
bhayamkarī / ājagāmārdharātre vai paksau krodhādvidhunvatī. 

3. HV 50.21-22; nililye šakatākse sā prasnavotpidavar- 
sini // dadau stanam ca Krsņāya tatra suptajane nisi, 


The Balacarita mentions that the child was ten 
days old (dasarattappasude = dašarātraprasūte), and 
is the first to mention that Pūtanā, whom it calls 
a danavi, took the form of a woman to approach the 
child, in this case, remarkably, the shape not of any 
woman but that of Yasoda herself.! Another variant 
in the Bālacarita is that it is not Krsna, as in the 
Visnu Purana, or the people, as in the Harivamsa, 
who are asleep, but Pūtanā is killed when she falls 
asleep.2 The text does not explain clearly how Pūtanā 
was killed, it only says how after death she recovered 
her form as a demoness (danavi bhavia tato evvamudā 
= dànavi bhiitva tata eva mrta). 

Finally, the Bhāgavata Purāņa gives a much em- 
bellished account of the incident. It seems to refer 
again to Pütanà coming in the form of a bird, but 
it does not say so clearly, it prefers to use the circum- 
locution khecari, ‘one that moves in the air’, that 
can be applied both to a bird and almost to any 
kind of fantastic being said to be able to fly.? This 
Puràna also mentions the transformation of Pütanà 
into a woman, this time “a very desirable or beautiful 
woman" and not just the foster-mother of Krsna 
as in the Balacarita. So disguised the demoness is 
able to penetrate the village in full view of everybody, 
differently from the other versions where she comes 
in the middle of the night. Another significant dif- 
ference in the Bhagavata Purana version is that it 
refers to the house of Nanda (nandagrhe) where the 
child was staying and not to a wagon or cart, although 
at the beginning of the scene it mentions cow-settle- 
ments or cow-stations among the places visited by 
the demoness in her wanderings to kill children.” 
Pütanà entered the house and taking the baby Krsna 
suckled him with her poisonous breast, and then 
*the Lord, having pressed strongly with his hands, 
full of anger, drank that [poison] together with her 


1. nandagovie rüvam gahnia āadā=nandagopyā rüpam 
grhitvà gata. 

2. tado tam vijāņia suvidà pādidā=tatastām vijūāya suptā 
pātitā. 

3. Actually the word $akuni used in the Harivamsa in the 
corresponding passage can also be interpreted both as a bird 
and as a flying monster. That this passage refers to a bird, 
however, is borne out by iconographic evidence. This episode 
is also mentioned in Mbh 2.38.7 (see plate 43); the presence of a 
bird in these reliefs has not been explained before, as is the case 
with'so many other points in Krsņa iconography. 

4. yositvà mayaya 'tmānam prāvišat kāmacāriņī. BhP 
10.6.4. 

5. BhP 10.6.2; Sisumscacara nighnanti puragramavrajadisu 
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life'.! The demoness fell to the ground shaking her 
arms and legs, yelling so horribly that the whole 
earth trembled. She recovered her original form and 
her gigantic body smashed all the trees within an 
area of more than three gavyūtis.* A significant com- 
parison is made with the most outstanding of Indra’s 
battles; Pūtanā fell down dead just as Vrtra, killed 
by the vajra of Indra. 

This whole episode can be interpreted as having 
traces of reality, as has been done by some scholars: 
who believe Pütanà represents an infantile disease 
in personified form. Monier-Williams gives a similar 
description; *Name of female demon (said to cause 
a particular disease) in children, ...; ... a kind of 
disease in a child (ascribed to the demon Pūtanā).” 
Now this interpretation may be supported by the 
description of the fiend in the Visņu Purana and the 
Bhāgavata Purāņa as a ‘child-killer’® and by a verse 
included in the Ули Purāņa: “That [child] to whom 
Pūtanā gives her breast in the night, of that child the 
body is killed in an instant’.? This indicates that 
Pūtanā was in the habit of killing children in general 
and that Krsna was just another victim in her career.® 
Thus perhaps the episode expresses the general fear 
of the people, and of mothers particularly, that their 


1. BhP 10.6.10; gādham karābhyām bhagavān prapidya 


tat prāņaih samam rosasamanvito'pibat. 
2. BhP 10.6.14; patamano'pi taddehastrigavyütyantara- 


drumān. Three gavyūtis are approximately twenty-one kilo- 
metres. à 

3. ВАР 10.6.13; vajrāhato vrtra ivapatan. 

4. A. D. Pusalker, Studies in the Epics and Puranas, Bhara- 
tiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 1955, p. 100. 

5. Monier-Williams, SED, p. 641, col. 2. 

6. balaghatini, VP 5.5.7; BhP 10.6.2. a 

7. VP 5.5.8; yasmai yasmai stanam rātrau pūtanā sampra- 
yacchati / tasya tasya ksaņenāngam bālakasyopahanyāte. ў 

8. This is also indicated by the medical texts. Belief in 
Pūtanā as a destroyer of small children must have been wides- 
pread. Pūtanā occurs as the name of some of the nine grahas 
causing diseases in infants: skanda grahas tu prathamah, skanda 
apasmāra суа са | šakunī revatī caiva pūtanā cāndhapūtanā// 
pūtanā šītanāmā (referred to later as Sitapütana) ca tathaiva 
mukhamandika / navamo naigamesašca yah pitrgrahasamjūt- 
tah. Susruta (Uttaratantra) 6.27.4-5. Note that one of _these 
grahas is called Sakuni (bird); Su. 6.27.12, describes theinfant 
afflicted by Pūtanā : srastāngah svapiti sukham diva na пац 
vid bhimnam srjati ca kakatulyagandhih / chardyarto (vomiting 2) 
hrsitatanuruhah kumārastrsņālurbhavati ca pütanagrhitah. Su. 
6.32.9-11, gives instructions for the treatment of children affec- 
ted by Pütanà, including incantations and offerings: pūjyā 
ca pūtanā devī balibhih sopaharakaih JI malināmbarasamvītā 
malinā rūksamūrdhajā / šūnyāgārāšritā devī dārakam patu 
pūtanā // durdaršanā sudurgandhā karālā meghakālikā / bhinnā- 
garasriya devi darakam pātu pūtanā, 
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children might die, infantile mortality being .wide- 
spread. The baby Krsna killing the demoness embo- 
died their hopes that their own children could sur- 
vive just as Krsna did. 

This. interpretation can apply to other variants of 
the hero story that include the same motif, but we 
shall not follow these lines. We can analyse the motif 
in more general terms simply as ‘the suckling of an 
enemy’, as such, the motif is widely prevalent in the 
traditional hero legends. Hahn called it ‘the suckling 
by brutes or wild beasts’. It seems to represent in 
various degrees the utter helplessness of a baby 
abandoned by his mother, his certain death in the 
wilderness, and the astonishing miracle of a savage 
beast, the natural enemy of the child, taking pity on 
him and actually feeding him of her milk. The con- 
trast is between the real mother that casts away her 
child and the natural enemy of the baby that suckles 
him, a reversal of roles that seems to be at the bottom 
of the motif. In the Krsna story the motif suffers 
various transformations. We have in the first place 
a mutation of role and a mutation of action. Pūtanā 
is the enemy of Krsna just as the she-wolf was the 
natural enemy of the abandoned children Romulus 
and Remus, or the she-bear the natural enemy of the 
baby Paris. All of them suckled the children i.e. 
took the place of the mother," but whereas the two 
beasts are in fact saving the life of the castaway 
babies, Pūtanā is trying to kill Krsna, and, although 
Krsna is also a castaway, she comes to his own 
cradle, where he is supposed to be safe. Then we 
have a reduction of features and another mutation 
of role in that the wild beasts, of horrible and menac- 
ing appearance, turn out to be beneficent and instead 
of killing the babies give them life. Pūtanā on her 
part, a fearful demoness, assumes the aspect of a 
beautiful girl who pretends to suckle the child, but 
intends to kill him. The results of the action are 
equally contrasting: in one the terrible wild beast 
adopts the defenceless child as if she was his mother, 
in the other the little baby kills the pretended mother 
who is in fact a monster. 

The parallels and contrasts are indeed striking. As 
we said, this motif is common in hero sagas and we 
find at least twenty-four examples of it, without 


1. The frequency of these accounts could actually make 
us believe that such cases did happen in some instances. Even 
in this century reports have appeared of jungle-children rescued 
after having survived in the wilderness through their adoption 
by wild animals. The famous character of Kipling, Mowgli, 
in The Jungle Book, was inspited by some of these reports, 
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counting Krsņa. The motif presents several varia- 
tions in those different examples but the essential 
trait persists so that we may recognise it easily. In 
various cases the compassion of the beast has, by a 
reduction of features, transformed the beast itself 
from a dangerous carnivorous one into a more ami- 
able animal like a doe (as in the case of Siegfried), 
a goat (as in the case of Zeus), or a cow (as in the 
case of Feridun). The wolf is still, however, one of 
the most favoured animals for this motif (with three 
instances) followed by the bitch, the doe and the 
goat (with three examples each). In the case of Krsna, 
as we have seen, the enemy is a demoness in human 
form, and humans! are also present in two other 
examples of the motif. These occur in the stories 
of Moses and Heracles. The motif is only faintly 
hinted at in the Moses legend as his being rescued 
from the river and reared by the Pharaoh’s daughter, 
his enemy, being himself a Jewish baby persecuted 
by her father. But in the legend of Heracles the motif 
is present in a form astoundingly close to its coun- 
terpart in the Krsna story. 

The presence of this episode in the cycle of Heracles’ 
legends first called our attention to the close simi- 
larities in the stories of Krsna and Heracles, simi- 
larities that until then we thought few and of a much 
more general character. As we looked closer into the 
matter we found that the parallels were indeed many 
and very specific. We found also that many other 
heroes shared a basic biographical pattern, as we 
have seen already, but the Heracles and Krsna stories 
were much more closely related than any of the others, 
and that the number of their parallels went far beyond 
the number of parallel episodes in the general basic 
heroic legend. Let us see how the story of Heracles 
lends itself to interpretation according to our outline. 

The Heracles version of the theme presents several 
variations of varying degrees of importance. To 
follow the sequence of the story we start with Elec- 
tryon, king of Mycenae, grandfather of Heracles, 
who had been wronged by some relatives of his who 
stole his cattle and Killed his sons when these opposed 
the rustlers. In the words of Apollodorus: 


Wishing to avenge his sons” death, Electryon pur- 
posed to make war on the Teleboans, but first he 
committed the kingdom to Amphitryon along with 
his daughter Alcmene, binding him by oath to 
keep her a virgin until his return. However, as he 


1, Or supernatural beings with human shape, 
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was receiving the cows back, one of them charged, 
and Amphitryon threw at her the club which he 
had in his hands. But the club rebounded from 
the cow's horns and striking Electryon's head 
killed him.! 


After that Amphitryon was banned from the coun- 
try and had to take refuge with his bride Alcmene in 
Thebes. But Alcmene refused to consummate the 
marriage until Amphitryon had exacted revenge on 
her brothers' assassins. So Amphitryon had to go 
back to fight the Teleboans and after some adven- 
tures he finally succeeded in vanquishing them. He 
started to return home to tell his bride the news and 


finally cohabited with her, but, to quote Apollodorus 
again: 


... before Amphitryon reached Thebes, Zeus came 
by night and prolonging the one night threefold 
he assumed the likeness of Amphitryon and bedded 
with Alcmene and related what had happened 
concerning the Teleboans. But when Amphitryon 
arrived and saw that he was not welcomed by his 
wife, he inquired the cause; and when she told him 
that he had come the night before and slept with 
her, he learned from Tiresias how Zeus had enjoyed 
her. And Alcmene bore two sons, to wit, Her- 
cules, whom she had by Zeus and who was the 


elder by one night, and Iphicles, whom she had 
by Amphitryon.? 


Before Heracles was born, Zeus announced in Olym- 
pus that the descendant of Perseus who was soon 
to be born would be the king of Mycenae. Hera, 
Zeus' wife, was enraged at this, knowing the child 
to be a son of her husband and a mortal, and made 
up her mind to eliminate the baby. First she ordered 
Eileithya the goddess of child-birth to impede the 
birth of Heracles and speed up that of Eurystheus, 
another issue of the family of Perseus, who eventually 
was born—after only seven months in the womb— 
before Heracles, and had to be recognised by Zeus 
as the king of Mycenae. Zeus, reluctantly, admitted 
his wife's triumph but extracted from her the promise 
that Heracles could be elevated to immortality if 
he served Eurystheus on earth and accomplished the 
twelve tasks that the latter would impose on him. 
Hera, however, resolved to kill Alcmene's son before 


that could happen. And, to follow the Story in the 
words of Diodorus Siculus: 


1. Apollodorus, Bibliotheke 2.4.6.; Sir J. G. Frazer, The 
Library of Apollodorus, Heinemann, London, 1921, v.1, p.169. 
2. Аро., 2.4.9; Sir J. б. Frazer, ibid., pp. 173-75, 
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After Alcmene had brought forth the babe, fearful 
of Hera’s jealousy she exposed it at a place which 
to this time is called after him the Field of Heracles. 
Now at this very time Athena, approaching the 
spot in the company of Hera and being amazed 
at the natural vigour of the child, persuaded Hera 
to offer it the breast. But when the boy tugged 
upon her breast with greater violence than would 
be expected at his age, Hera was unable to endure 
the pain and cast the babe from her.! 


The correspondence with the Pūtanā episode in 
the Krsna story is amazing, but before looking into 
it let us review the themes of the birth of Heracles 
following our scheme of the traditional hero’s story. 
In the first place we have a king, Electryon, then a 
princess, Alcmene, then a prophecy, made by Zeus, 
that the child to be born would be king, then we have 
obstacles and perils to the birth of the child and, 
finally, his supernatural birth, his exposure and 
suckling by an enemy. All the points of the general 
pattern are there but with several variations. 

In the first place the prophecy says that the child 
will get the kingdom but not that he will be a real 
danger to his grandfather; this part, however, is 
present in a mutation of role by which the father of 
the princess, the king, is killed not by her son but 
by her husband. Another mutation of role is that 
the enemy of the child is not the king but the child’s 
stepmother, the wife of his real father. It is she who 
conspires to prevent his birth and to kill him. One 
motif that recurs constantly in the hero stories, and 
that here presents very close parallels to the Krsna 
legend, is the twin birth. Alcmene gives birth to two 
sons of different fathers, while Vasudeva begets two 
sons of different mothers. In one case only one of 
the children is divine, in the other both children are 
divine but the divinity of the one is much more stron- 
gly marked than that of the other. Throughout all 
these motifs we can notice the parallels and corres- 
pondences between the Krsna and the Heracles stories, 
but when we come to the Pūtanā episode we see an 
even closer link between the Indian and the Greek 
heroes. А | 

As we said before, the *suckling by an enemy motif’ 
in the Krsna and the Heracles legends distinguishes 
them from the rest of the examples of the motifs 
in other stories, in that here the enemy takes human 
form. But our two heroes’ examples are even more 


1. Diodorus of Sicily, The Library of History, 4.9.6; tr. 
by C. H. Oldfather, Harvard University Press, 1961, v.2, p. 371. 


distinct from the rest, and correspondingly closer 
among themselves, in that here the presumptive 
threat to the child, his mortal enemy, is quite unex- 
pectedly punished by this same apparently inoffensive 
baby. Both Hera and Pūtanā cried for help when 
the child they were going to suckle pressed their 
breasts so strongly and sucked their milk with such 
force that they suffered unbearable pain. A reduction 
of features is found in that Pūtanā is actually killed 
by Krsna, and Hera, being an immortal, escapes 
with nothing worse than pain and cries. Another 
variation is that Pūtanā went with all evil intent to 
kill the baby, whereas Hera, although his mortal 
enemy, did not know that the child she was suckling 
was Heracles. There is ample room here for Freudian 
interpretation and Rank gives some of it in his essay 
on the myth of the birth of the hero.* but we will not 
indulge in this kind of speculation, but will only 
quote the words of Diodorus Siculus at the end of 
his relation of the episode, words that sum up the 
reflections on this theme that we have already made: 
‘And anyone may well be surprised at the unexpected 
turn of the affair; for the mother whose duty it was 
to love her own offspring was trying to destroy it, 
while she who cherished towards it a stepmother’s 
hatred, in ignorance saved the life of one who was 
her natural enemy.” 

We end our account of this episode and of the the- 
mes of the birth of Krsna, by pointing to the version 
of the Harivamsa quoted before, when Pūtanā is 
represented as a bird. This particular variation in 
the story of Krsna is actually also represented in 
other variants from different countries, but with the 
same mutation of action, however, that we noted 
before, that the animal protected the child and was 
not, as in the story of Krsna, trying to kill him. Thus 
we have the story of Gilgamesh as related by Claudius 
Aelianus, who tells how Gilgamesh when a baby 
was thrown over a cliff by orders of his grandfather 
who feared him because of a prophecy, and how an 
eagle picked up the child before touching ground 
and took him to a safe place. The same author 
mentions the story of Ptolemy I, who was also exposed 
as a child and protected by an eagle ‘with his wings 
against the sunshine, the rains, and birds of prey”.* 
We have also the story of Semiramis as told by Dio- 
dorus Siculus, ‘that her mother the goddess Derceto, 
being ashamed of her, exposed the child in a barren 


1. Rank, The Myth...., pp. 90-91. 
2. Dio. 4.9.7 ibid. p. 371. 
3. Rank, The Myth..., pp. 26-27 and n.8. 
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and rocky land, where she was fed by doves and 
found by shepherds, who gave the infant to the 
overseer of the royal flocks'.! 

Unfortunately birds are not mammals and so are 
not very well suited to nurture a child. This perhaps 
accounts for the rarity of the examples using these 
animals in the motif. On the other hand we may 
suppose that the occurrence of birds as the saving 
beasts in this motif is due to the fact that, being 
flying animals, birds represent divine intervention 
and divine protection for the child better than any 
other kind of animal. In the Harivamsa version we 
are told, however, with the mutation of action, that 
the bird does not protect the child but tries to kill 
him. On the other hand, a trace of the original mean- 
ing of the motif remains in that the way of killing the 
child is still by feeding him, a symbol for protection, 
and so we arrive at the bizarre notion of the breasted 
bird. 

Representations of this episode are extant, but 
have never been discussed; we shall deal with them 
in the last chapter. 


iv. KRSNA AS THE EIGHTH CHILD 


The story of the birth of Krsna has, in common 
with an older Indian tradition, an episode that keeps 
it apart from the general pattern of the birth of the 
Hero as outlined by Hahn, Rank, Raglan and others. 

This episode refers to the account of Krsna as the 
eighth child and the killing of previous brothers. 
This episode in the story of Krsna shares with the myth 
of the birth of Martanda, in the Rg Veda with the 
story of the birth of the Maruts, and with the story 
of the birth of Bhisma. 

The birth of Martanda is only passingly referred 
to in the Rg Veda. Verses eight and nine of 10.72, 
a hymn dedicated to the gods in general, say: 


Of Aditi’s eight sons, born from her body, she came 
to the gods with seven and cast away Martanda. 
With seven sons Aditi came to the previous era. 
After that she bore Martanda for birth and death.? 


These words are apparently unintelligible, but, 
examining them in the light of the stories mentioned, 
as well as in the light of commentaries and variants 
in other texts, we can get a clearer view of the passage. 


1. Ibid., p.93 n.l. 

2. RV 10.72.8-9; astau putrāso aditer ye jātās tanvas pari / 
devān upa pra ait saptabhih para mārtāņdam āsyat // 8 // sapta- 
bhih putrair aditih upa prait pūrvyam yugam / prajāyai mrtyave 
tvat punar martandam ābharat // 9 // 


In Atharva Veda 8.9.21 it is mentioned that Aditi 
had eight sons and eight wombs! and in Taittiriya 
Aranyaka 1.13.1 the earth had eight wombs, eight 
sons and eight husbands.? In Satapatha Brāhmana 
3.1.3-4 another version of the myth is found: | 


Now Aditi had eight sons. But those who are 
called “the gods, sons of Aditi’ were only seven, 
for the eighth, Mārtāņda, she brought forth unfor- 
med: it was a mere lump of bodily matter as broad 
as it was high. Some however, say that he was 
of the size of a man.—The gods, sons of Aditi, 
then spake, *that which was born after us must 
not be lost: come let us fashion it.) They accord- 
ingly fashioned it as this man is fashioned. The 
flesh which was cut off him, and thrown down 
in a lump, became an elephant: hence they say 
that one must not accept an elephant (as a gift), 
since the elephant has sprung from man. Now he 
whom they thus fashioned was Vivasvat, the Āditya 
[or the sun]; and of him [came] these creatures.? 


This version does not, as the one in Rg Veda, 
stress the fact that Mārtāņda was cast away; it does, 
however, following the words 'she bore Mārtāņda 
for birth and death’, identify Mārtāņda as the ancestor 
of the human race: "They accordingly fashioned it 
as this man is fashioned...and of him [came] these 
creatures. This seems to be the original purpose 
of the myth, tracing the ancestry of the human race 
to the gods, to whom man is brother but, having 
been cast away by his own mother, different, since 
he is subject to birth and death. 

A later version of the myth of Mārtāņda (Mār- 
kandeya Purāņa 105) stresses the solar aspect of the 
god and makes him incarnate in order to help the 
gods against the asuras, a theme that also appears 
in the Krsna story. In this version Aditi does not 
cast away the child in the real sense, but rather delivers 
the foetus prematurely. The story goes that at the 
beginning of time, just after creation, the demons 
defeated the gods and obtained sovereignty over the 


1. astayonir aditir astaputrā. 

2. astayonim astaputrām astapatnim imàm mahim. 

3. astau ha vai putra aditeh / yāmstvetad devah ādityāh 
ity ācaksate sapta haiva te'vikrtam hastam janayām 'cakāra 


‘martandam / sandegho haivāsa yāvān evordhvas tāvāms tiryan 


purusammita ityu haika'āhuh / ta’haita’ ücuh devah Aditya 
yad asmān anvajanimā tad amuyeva bhūddhantemam vikarava- 
meti tam vicakrur yathāyam puruso vikrtas tasya yani māmsāni 
samkrtya sannyāsus tato hasti samabhavat tasmād āhur na- 
hastinam pratigrhņīyāt purusājāno hi hastīti / yam u ha tad 
vicakruh sa vivasvān ādityas imah prajāh. Eggeling tr. 
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three worlds. Aditi, the mother of the gods, seeing 
this, engaged in severe austerities to propitiate the 
sun. After a long time of this tapasyā the sun appear- 
ed to her and granted her a boon. Aditi prayed 
for the sun to be incarnated in her womb for the 
deliverance of the universe. In a remarkable passage 
she addresses him as ‘Lord of the cows’,! an epithet 
that immediately recalls Krsna. The sun therefore 
entered Aditi’s womb and started growing there as 
an embryo. Aditi then commenced a severe fast to 
purify herself. Realising her state and secing her 
fast Kasyapa, her husband, told her angrily that 
she would destroy that embryo. Much annoyed 
at Ka$yapa's words, she retorted that the embryo 
was not being destroyed but was growing for the 
destruction of the demons, and then and there she 
delivered a shining egg from which came out the 
sun. And that is why this son of Aditi was called 
Martanda ‘the dead embryo’, according to the 
words of Kašyapa. 

This version fails to mention the number of Aditi’s 
other sons, therefore leaving out the important detail 
of Mārtāņda being the eighth. It does however in- 
troduce, as we noted, the messianic aspect, as well 
as emphasising the solar character of the god. It 
also specifically mentions an embryo (garbha) that 
justifies the name Martanda. The Satapatha Brah- 
mana on the other hand, does not accentuate these 
aspects but lays stress on Martanda being the origi- 
nator of humanity. Together both these versions 
provide a better viewpoint from which to consider 
the two obscure Rg Vedic verses. We cannot yet 
however explain the words ‘she came to the gods 
with seven’ and ‘with seven sons Aditi came to the 
previous era’. These words can be interpreted best, 
we suggest, with the help of another variant of the 
myth, that of the birth of Bhisma found in the Maha- 
bharata. The story of the birth of Bhīsma* is a very 
close parallel to the myth of Mārtāņda, as well as 
to the legend of Krsna’s birth. It has however been 
overlooked as a key link and as a key that would 
prove helpful in analysing the meaning of the eighth 
child motif. The myth of Martanda agrees with the 
Krsna one, both in the number eight and in the cast- 
ing away of the last child. It does not agree with it 
in the killing of the rest. The Epic narrative of the 
birth of Bhīsma agrees with the Krsņa story in the 


1. MarP. 105.5a, tannimittaprasādam tvam kurusva mama 


gopate / 
2. Mbh. 1.91-93. 


killing of the other brothers, but not in the casting 
away of the eighth. 

The tale begins when on one occasion all the gods 
and rsis as well as a certain King Mahābhisa, who 
had attained to heaven, were worshipping Brahmā. 
To that assembly came also the goddess Ganga and 
it happened that a breeze blew her garment, reveal- 
ing her body to the eyes of all present. All the gods 
and ysis cast down their eyes, all but Mahābhisa, 
who looked at her intently. Brahmā, angry at this 
lack of respect, cursed the king to be born again 
on earth. But the goddess of the river herself was 
not completely dissatisfied at the audacity of the king, 
since she promised the eight Vasus, who had on 
their part been cursed too to take birth among mor- 
tals, to be their mother on earth, and for this purpose 
to join king Mahabhisa’s next incarnation. The 
Vasus, who dreaded very much to live as mortals, 
begged of Gangā to be spared that fate and to be 
killed as soon as they were born. She agreed, but 
asked that one of them should be permitted to live 
so that her union with king Mahabhisa should bear 
fruit. 

So, eventually, all of them appeared on earth. 
Mahābhisa was born as Santanu, the grandfather 
of the Pandavas, a king of great virtue and truth- 
fulness. Once when this king was out hunting he 
met a marvellously beautiful girl, with whom he 
fell passionately in love. This girl was, of course, 
the goddess Ganga, and she agreed to his advances 
on condition that he would never question any of 
her actions. The king accepted whatever she asked 
and in that manner won her and enjoyed her for a 
long time. They begot seven children, but each time 
one of them was born the mother would throw him 
into the river. King Santanu, remembering his pro- 
mise, never questioned her actions, but when an 
eighth child was born and the lady was about to 
throw him too into the river, the king could not stand 
it any more and spoke out to her, venting his long- 
suppressed grievance. The goddess then explained to 
him the circumstances of the curse, took the child 
with her and left. 


This story can be used to interpret those obscure 
words in RV 10.72.89. If we take into account the 
belief that there is a heavenly as well as a terrestrial 
world and that to heavenly beings birth on earth 
is like death, then we have the elements to solve the 
riddle of: ‘she came to the gods with seven; with 
seven sons Aditi came to the previous era’. While 
in the Rg Veda Aditi cast away the eighth son, in 
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the Mahabharata Ganga spares the eighth. Sparing 
him, however, means excluding him from the celestial 
realm, the previous era or condition to which his 
brothers attained. Bhisma is not a saviour as Mār- 
tànda is, but the tale of his birth brings us a step 
closer to the story of the birth of Krsna. Another 
feature in Bhisma's story also suggests connections 
with Krsna. This is the account in the Mahabharata 
of the cause for the curse placed on the Vasus and 
principally on Dyaus, the one that was born as 
Bhisma. They were cursed bv Vasistha because once, 
instigated by Dyaus and his wife, they stole the sage's 
wonderful cows. Cattle rustling is also attributed 
to Krsna, and on this subject we shall have more to 
say later. We can also refer to the Harivamsa account 
of the incarnation of Kasyapa and Aditi as Vasudeva 
and Devaki, Krsna’s parents, because they stole 
Varuna’s COWS. 

In Maitrayani Samhita? we have another version 
of the birth of Mārtāņda within an account of the 
birth of Indra. This later account also resembles 
the legends of the birth of Krsna and of his brothers. 


Wishing for children Aditi cooked a pap. She ate 
what was left over. Dhatr and Aryaman were born 
to her. She cooked another. She ate what was 
left over. Mitra and Varuna were born to her. 
She cooked another. She ate what was left over. 
Атпба and Bhaga were born to her. She cooked 
another. She thought: Each time I eat what is 
left over, two sons are born to me. Probably I 
shall get something still better when I eat before- 
hand. After she had eaten beforehand she served 
the pap. Her two next sons spoke even as children 
in the womb: “We both shall be as much as all 
the sons of Aditi”. The sons of Aditi searched for 
someone to procure their abortion. Amša and 
Bhaga procured the abortion of those two. There- 
fore no oblation is made to them at the sacrifice. 
Instead Amša's portion is the stake in betting. 
Bhaga (‘Fortune’) went abroad. Therefore people 
say: “Go abroad, you meet fortune there!” Due 
to his vital energy Indra rose up. The other foetus 
fell down dead. This, forsooth, was Martanda of 
whom men are the descendants. Now Aditi turned 
to her sons saying: “This should be mine, this 
ought not to perish uselessly." They said: “Не 
should then call himself one of us, he should not 
look down on us.” This, verily, was Aditi’s son 


1. See above, p. 54. 
2. 1.6.12. 


Vivasvat, the father of Manu Vaivasvata and Yama. 
Manu dwelled in this, Yama in yonder world. 


In this version the brothers want to kill the eighth 
child (seventh and eighth here), whereas we have 
other versions that make Indra, the first brother, kill 
his seven brothers. According to the Purāņic accounts 
Kašyapa, Indra’s father, promised his wife Diti, 
Aditi’s sister, that she would have a son who would 
rule the gods. Knowing Diti’s son, Indra by deception 
managed to come close to Diti and then penetrated 
into her womb where he cut the embryo in seven 
parts with his thunderbolt. His brother cried out 
with pain and Indra, telling him to be quiet, cut 
again each part in seven. So the forty-nine Maruts 
were born.* The number forty-nine here is obviously 
just a substitution for the more common number 
seven, and Indra, being contrasted to his brothers, 
is here again the eighth.? 

Reviewing all the variants, we have here accounts 
of the birth of the eight Adityas from Aditi, the eight 
Vasus from Ganga, and the forty-nine Maruts (seven 
squared) plus Indra from Diti and Aditi. Krsna was, 
asis well known also the eighth son, in this case of 
Devaki, who, according to the Harivamsa and the 
Devi Bhāgavata Purana,“ was also an incarnation of 
Aditi. Krsna's first six brothers were destroyed and 
the seventh, Balaràma, was transferred to another 
womb, so that he was, in a certain sense, a miscar- 
riage. Krsna himself had to be taken to Gokula, 
far from the royal palace, that is he was cast away. 
Itis highly probable that Krsna's story was modelled 
upon those older versions. In fact in the one from the 
Maitrayani Samhita the first six sons are separated 
from the last two, the seventh was an abortion and 


the eighth survived, just as in the legend of Krsna's 
birth. 


The view that the account of the birth of Krsna ` 


as the eighth child may be taken from the myth of 
the eight Vasus and that of the eight Adityas can be 
better assessed if we.examine the meaning of the 
number eight in this context and the names and func- 
tions of those eight gods. The Indian mind is very 
fond of classifications and Indian mythology is no 
exception to this. Gods and other mythical beings 
are frequently mentioned in groups, and are arrayed 


1. Wilhelm Rau tr. in ‘Twenty Indra Legends’, German 
Scholars on India, v.1, p. 202, Delhi, 1973. 
2. See VP 1.21; HV 1.3.23 ff; and DBP 4.3.21-55. 


3. See RV 8.85.16; 10.99.2; Bergaigne, La Rēligion.., V. 3, 
p. 108. 


4. DBP 4.20.62; HV 45.33-36. 
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together according to various criteria. Thus we find 
the Rudras, the Maruts, the Vasus, the Ādityas and 
several others. Not only is Krsņa the supreme and 
ultimate divinity, but he also belongs to several of 
these groupings and it is as a member of one of them 
that he has to be born as the eighth. 

Krsna is also one of a divine pair. He is not only 
coupled with Balarama, his brother and fast com- 
panion in the Purāņic legends, but also with Arjuna. 
With this latter he keeps a close friendship that goes 
back to the pair Nara and Narayana, of whom they 
are incarnations according to the Mahabharata, and 
also to the pair Indra-Visnu of the Rg Veda, since 
Indra commends Arjuna to Krsna’s care, Arjuna 
being Indra’s son, i.e. like himself, and Krsna being 
Indra’s younger brother. Krsna is also one of a triad, 
together with his brother Balarama and their sister 
Subhadra, a group that is worshipped to this very 
day in the great temple at Puri, Orissa. Again Krsna 
is one of a group of four, the famous four Vyūhas 
of the Paficaratras: Vasudeva, Samkarsana, Pradyu- 
mna and Aniruddha, these last two his son and 
grandson respectively. 

Another group, this with five members, is compoun- 
ded around Krsna; these are the paficaviras, the five 
heroes of the Vrsni tribe that have been identified 
as Krsna, Baladeva, Pradyumna, Samba and Ani- 
ruddha.t And finally we are told that Krsna is the 
eighth child of Devaki and therefore a member of 
a group of eight. As we said before, the variant of 
the Maitrayani Samhita agrees more closely than the 
others with the Puranic account of Krsna’s birth, 
in that two of the brothers are contrasted to the other 
six and it is not a case of one brother alone being 
separated from seven others. The version of the 
Harivamša and Visnu Purana is that when Visņu 
decided to incarnate as Krsņa to save the earth once 
more, he ordered the goddess of delusion to fetch 
from hell the six sons of the demon Hiranyakasipu, 
who were lying there as embryos, due toa cune from 
their father. These demons were successively born 
from Devaki and killed by Kamsa.? In the Bhagavata 
Purüna 10.85, Krsņa and Balarāma recover these 
children from the abode of death and bring them 
back to Devaki, who is pining for them. 

We believe that, besides these versions, there ТЕ 
merly existed another опе in which Krsna lā, "s 
principal member of a group of eight modelle 


1. See above, pp. 35. 
2, HV 47; VP 5.1, 
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that of the eight Vasus. That this version was not 
clearly recorded in the Puranas is due to their pre- 
ference for the divine pair Krsna-Balarama. As 
this left six members of the eight without a role to 
play, they were disposed of by converting them into 
demons and casting them down to hell. That numbers 
were not always kept the same has been shown by 
Bergaigne, who believes that there was originally 
one Aditya by antonomasia: Varuna to whom Mitra 
was later added, and later still Aryaman, in turn, to 
form a triad. RV 9.114.3 mentions seven Adityas 
and, as we know, Martanda was the eighth. These 
Adityas are also called Vasus in RV 2.27.11; 7.52.1-2 
and 8.27.20. 


Les confusions qui s’opérent entre ces groupes, et 
surtout leur indetermination, suggérent naturelle- 
ment l'idée qu'ils s'equivalent ... comme designant 
les dieux en general, sans distinctions de personnes. 


Bergaigne recognised that ultimately the Adityas 
had a cosmic significance, referring to a division of 
the universe into several parts which they would 
severally govern or preside over. RV 10.65.9 in fact 
says that the Adityas are distributed over the earth, 
the waters and heaven, the three parts of the world. 


C'est a elle que se rattachent sans doute les dif- 
férentes notions d'un couple, d'une triade et d'une 
heptade d'Adityas. Ce couple, cette triade et cette 
heptade correspondraient aux differents systémes 
de division de L'univers en deux, trois et sept 
mondes.* 


This notion we find again in the group of the eight 
Vasus, here even more clearly drawn. The Vasus 
have traditionally been considered as representing 
the five elements plus the sun, the moon and an eighth 
that is either light or the stars. The five elements in 
the Indian system are earth, water, air, fire and ākāša, 
and in the lists of the eight Vasus they are sometimes 
given different names but are always recognisable by 
their functions and position. The Satapatha Brahmana 
gives their names as: Prthivi, Agni, Vayu, Antariksa, 
Aditya, Dyaus, Candramas and Naksatras, and the 
Harivamša lists them as: Apa, Dhruva, Soma, Dhara, 
Anila, Anala, Pratyusa and Prabhāsa,* where earth 


1. Abel Bergaigne, La Religion.., v.3, p. 101. 

2. Ibid., p. 102. 

3. SB 11.6.3.6; katame vasava iti / арпі5са prthivi ca 
vāyuscāntariksam cādityašca dyau$ca candramāšca naksatrāņi 
caite vasavah. 

4. HV 3.32; apo dhruva$ca somašca dharašcaivānilo'nalah/ 
pratyusašca prabhāsašca vasavo nàmabhih $rutàh. 
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is Dhara, water is Āpa, air is Anila, fire is Anala and 
space is Pratyusa, Soma stands for the moon, Dhruva 
is given here instead of the sun, and the eighth is 
Prabhasa or light.! These eight Vasus correspond to 
some extent with other groups of eight, particularly 
with the eight Jokapdlas, the deities ascribed to the 
different points of the compass. 

The /okapalas are given in the Manava Dharma 
Šāstra as: Indra, Agni, Yama, Sūrya, Varuna, Vayu, 
Kubera and Candra.? These, following the scheme 
of the five elements, can be arranged as follows: 
earth-Kubera, water-Varuna, air-Vayu, fire-Agni, 
space-Yama, moon-Candra, sun-Sirya, and the eighth 
as Indra. As we can see, this cosmic scheme was 
generally acknowledged and we find it again in the 
list of the eight Prakrtis given by Krsna in the Bha- 
gavad Gita 7.4% where ahamkāra occupies the eighth 
place, bringing the scheme, following the Samkhya 
system, from a cosmic to a psychological level. This 
correspondence of the cosmic to the human level 
is again mentioned in Mahābhārata 14.20. The Pañ- 
caratras called the scheme the eight aksaras.* 

As mentioned before, in the Purànic account of 
the life of Krsna this aspect of him, as the last and best 
in a group of eight gods, has been only partially 
preserved. We have, however, other sources that 
could point to this tradition having been at one time 
current within the cycle of Krsna legends. The Ghata 
Jātaka, the Buddhist version of the Krsņa saga, for- 
gets about the killing by Kamsa of Devaki’s children 
and instead makes the exchange of Krsna for the 
daughter of the cowherds occur ten times, one for 
each time that Devaki gives birth, in this version 
ten. The ten brothers exchanged for the ten girls 
are, according to the Jātaka: Vāsudeva, Baladeva, 
Candadeva, Sūriyadeva, Aggideva, Varunadeva, Aj- 
juna, Pajjuna, Amkura and Ghata Pandita, among 
whom we recognise four of the Vasus and /okapalas, 
and even five if we count either Vàsudeva or Arjuna 
as Indra. We also have the two heroes with whom 
Krsna forms a pair: Baladeva and Arjuna; and 
three of the four Vyūhas are there too: Vāsudeva, 


1. Other lists are given in Mbh. 1.60.17-18; VP 1.15.111. 

2. Manu 5.96; somāgnyarkānilendrāņām vittappatyorya- 
masya ca astānām lokapālānām vapurdhàrayate nrpah ; see 
also 7.4. 

3. BG 7.4; bhūmir āpo'nalo vāyuh kham mano buddhir 
eva ca / ahamkāra itiyam me bhinnā prakrtir astadhā. 

4. F. Otto Schrader, Introduction to the Pancaratra and 
the Ahirbudhnya Samhita (1916), Adyar, 2nd ed., 1973 p. 
119, n. 6, 
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Baladeva and Pradyumna. We can also identify four 
of the five heroes of the Vrsnis; if we follow the opi- 
nion of Lüders who counted Akrüra among their 
number! these paficaviras would be Vasudeva, Baladeva, 
Pradyumna and Akrüra, with Aniruddha missing, 

It is obvious that the Buddhists confused a number 
of stories and traditions, but the inclusion of five 
out of eight names in their list is significant enough. 
Another very important point of evidence in the same 
direction is the list of names in the Nānāghat Cave 
Inscription of Queen Nāganikā* where Krsna and 
Balarama are mentioned together with: Candra, 
Sūrya, Yama, Varuna, Kubera and Vāsava, i.e. Indra, 
and where these last four are called /okapdlas. This, 
together with the Ghata Jātaka, shows that Krsna 
was not only considered the eighth of a number of 
divinities and that the account of his birth was prob- 
ably inspired by the myths of Martanda and the Vasus, 
but also that the names and functions of the rest of 
the group of eight divinities were preserved to a 
certain extent in connection with him. 

One last piece of evidence is furnished by the dis- 
coveries made by M.D. Khare at Besnagar, in the 
place where the famous column of Heliodorus still 
stands. The excavations carried out in 1965 served 


to find the technique used to erect the Garuda column 
and they also found: 


Seven more pits, with similar material like alternat- 
ing layers of laterite, black earth, occasionally 
mixed with brick-bats and small pebbles, and a 
number of steel and stone wedges placed on the 
basal slabs, show that there were eight pillars in 


front of the Vasudeva temple of the second cen- 
tury B.C3 


Were these pillars dedicated to the eight Vasus, or 
the eight /okapdlas, or a similar group allied with 
Krsna? In view of the evidence presented we tend to 
believe so. : 

To end this account of the different variants of the 
birth of the hero as the eighth child, we should men- 
tion three variants found in European folklore. In 
these variants the cosmological element is missing, 
but the numerical element—which indicates the pro- 
bable presence of a cosmological symbolism—sur- 
vives. It also survives the narrative device that makes 
the children be killed and only one of them be saved. 


1. See above, p. 35. 
2. See above, p. 23. 
3 


M. D. Khare, Comments on “The Heliodorus Pillar at 


Besnagar’, duratattwa, no. 8, p. 178, ` 


TU cime que 
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The first of these variants is also the most impor- 
tant, since it concerns the birth of Achilles, a hero 
closely related to Krsna by the legend of his death. 
Now we shall review how, at least in some versions, 
the legend of the birth of Achilles equally resembles 
the legend of the birth of Krsna. This account is 
given by Sir James George Frazer in his edition of 
Apollodorus’s Bibliotheka: 


According to another legend, Thetis bore seven 
sons, of whom Achilles was the seventh; she des- 
troyed the first six by throwing them into the fire 
or into a kettle of boiling water to see whether 
they were mortal or to make them immortal by 
consuming the merely mortal portion of their 
frame; and the seventh son, Achilles, would have 
perished in like manner, if his father Peleus had 
not snatched him from the fire at the moment when 
as yet only his ankle-bone was burnt. 


Here we can see an astonishing similarity to the 
story of the birth of Bhīsma given in the Mahabharata, 
that we have already reviewed. It is the mother who 
throws the children to their death ‘to make them 
immortal’, and it is only the last one that is saved 
by the intervention of the father. A later European 
version of this theme, this time without the pretext 
of giving immortality to the children, but in a more 
crude manner, we have in the Historia Longobar- 
dorum of Paulus Diaconus, a text of the eighth cen- 
tury. 

It was in Agelmund’s day that a certain prostitute 

gave birth to seven male children at one and the 

same time and crueller than any beast, threw them 
into a pond to drown. ... Now king Agelmund 
chanced to pass by the very pond in which the 
babies were lying and, reining in his horse, he 
stared at the wretched children, turning them over 
with his spear. One of them stretched out his 
hand and seized the spear. Touched with pity and 
indeed greatly surprised, the king predicted a great 
future for this child, and at once ordered it to be 
taken out of the pond and given to a nurse, to 
be brought up with all possible care, Since the 


1. Sir J. б. Frazer, The Library of Apollodorus, v.2, p. 69, 
n. 4. 


boy was brought out of a pond, which. in the 
Langobard tongue was called “Lama', the king 
gave him the name ‘Lamissio’.t 


This is the story of the birth of a famous King and 
probably his anonymous first biographers, before 
Paulus, tried to connect him to the legends of the 
traditional hero. By that time, however, the exact 
details of the motif of the eighth or seventh surviving 
child had been lost or greatly changed, and in this 
version the mother becomes a prostitute without 
relation, at least explicitly, to the king who saves the 
seventh child and rears him up as his son. The final 
version of the motif that we will review connects it 
with the more common theme of the exposure of 
the baby because of persecution: 


The saga of the Knight with the swan, as related 
in the Flemish People’s Book contains in the begin- 
ning the history of the birth of seven children, 
borne by Beatrix, the wife of king Oriant of Flan- 
ders. Matabruna, the wicked mother of the absent 
King, orders that the children be killed and the 
Queen be given seven puppy dogs in their stead. 
But the servant contents himself with the exposure 
of the children, who are found by a hermit named 
Helias, and are nourished by a goat until they are 
grown.” 


Here we see once more the old story of the boy grown 
up in exile and suckled by a beast, this time multi- 
plied by seven, since all the children survive. We 
can also find here another typical motif in these 
stories: the substitution of the child. This motif 
reminds one of the famous fairy tale of Snow White 
and the seven dwarfs, where the number seven is 
also important. All these Western versions of our 
theme show that a very old motif, probably Indo- 
Aryan, and probably with an original cosmological 
meaning, survived in many different versions, losing 
through its transmission from one country to the 
other and one generation to the other this cosmolo- 
gical symbolism and changing several traits that, 
however, may reappear now and again in later ver- 
sions, 


1. K. Gardiner and I. de Rachewiltz, The History of the 
Langobards of Paul the Deacon, unpublished. 
2. O. Rank, The Myth of the Birth. .p. 62, 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


Some Basic. Themes 
in the Legends of Krsna 


i. THE THEMES OF THE MIRACULOUS CHILD 


As we have already seen, the child aspect is ex- 
tremely important in the story of Krsna. It domi- 
nates the greater part of his legends, and it has proven 
the aspect that attracts the biggest number of follo- 
wers. In fact the biography of Krsņa may be divided 
into two parts: first his childhood and early youth 
until the killing of Kamsa, in what may be described 
as ‘Krsna the cowherd’, shorter in time span but 
longer in the number of episodes and adventures, 
and second from the killing of Kamsa until Krsņa's 
own death, which can be called ‘Krsna the prince’, 
longer in years than the first but with fewer episodes 
and. much less popularity. 

However, out of the many episodes of the first 
part of Krsna’s life, only a few can be considered as 
fully illustrating the themes of the Miraculous Child. 
Most of his killing of monsters takes place when he 
is a mere child, but this fact is not very much emphasi- 
sed. Were it not for the occasional mention of his 
worrying his foster parents, or of the other boys 
who were playmates of Krsna, these episodes would 
not suggest the deeds of a child. We will, therefore, 
consider them rather under the themes of the Strong- 
man, since they fit in a more natural way into that 
category. The child and youth aspect is still very 
much present, but the overall picture is more that 
of an athlete, a strong man showing his endurance 
and force, a champion protecting the innocent and 
the weak. This is reflected in the iconography, where 
only four episodes of Krsna’s life are represented 


portraying him as a child. These are the Pitanavadha 
already discussed, the Sakatabhanga, the Yamalar- 
juna and the Dugdhaharana. These episodes of the 
narrative of necessity portray Krsna as a young child, 
but all other gopala episodes represent Krsna as of 
adult stature. According to the Puranas he was just 
a boy, but the earlier-sculptures portray him as a 
man. He was perhaps thought of only as an adole- 
scent, but from his deeds it is clear that he was visu- 
alised as a powerful man. This can be seen in every 
plastic representation, but it is most easily discer- 
nible in the Mahābalipuram panel of Govardhana- 
dhara.! 

The episodes, however, where Krsņa's childhood 
is evident and necessary from the narrative are un- 
mistakable examples of the Miraculous Child motif, 
Instances of this theme are not generally common 
in the Traditional Hero stories, and this led Lord 
Raglan to propose as point 9 of his basic pattern 
of the Biography of the Hero that ‘we are told noth- 
ing of his childhood”. But, as we shall see, this is 
not true of Krsna, as it is not true of Indra and 
Heracles. The episodes of the childhood of Krsna 
with which we will deal here can be divided into 
two groups: those that tell simply of the boy’s ex- 
traordinary and super-human energy, and those that 
reflect a religious attitude by presenting Krsna as-the 
incarnation of a Supreme God. 

As examples of the first kind we have the Sakata- 


1. See plate 36. 
2. See above, p. 44. 
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bhanga and the Yamalarjuna episodes. The Ghata 
Jataka does not mention either of these episodes 
and only the Visnu Purana, the Harivamsa and the 
Bhagavata Purana describe the Sakatabhanga episode 
in detail. The Bālacarita mentions this episode in 
the general account of Krsna’s deeds in Gokula, 
and so does the Mahabharata in the deriding dis- 
course of Sisupala. The Devi Bhagavata, although 
giving a list of the demons killed by Krsna, does 
not mention the Sakatabhanga episode. 

Let us first look at the shorter versions of the 
Balacarita and the Mahabharata, and then we will 
deal with the more detailed accounts of the episode. 
The words of Sigupala in the Sabhaparvan are very 
significant; he refers there very clearly to the cart as 
an object ‘deprived of consciousness’ (cetanārahitam) 
or ‘inanimate’, as van Buitenen puts it.! The Bala- 
carita on the other hand is very specific in identifying 
the cart as a demon, and it is the first text to mention 
this fact: ‘then, when the son of Nandagopa was a 
month old, a demon called Sakata came, taking the 
form of a cart; having discovered him he [the demon] 
was pulverized with one single kick and, he became 
[again] a demon and then died. This distinction 
between the cart as an insentient object and the cart 
as a disguised demon is important as revealing two 
different attitudes towards the stories of Krsna. In 
the first one we have perhaps the original version 
of the legend, which tells only of the amazing strength 
of Krsna, who even as а small child smashed a big 
cart with a kick of his little foot. The second one 
tries to make the episode still more marvellous, 
anticipating perhaps comments such as that of Sisu- 
pàla, and adds that, after all, it was not merely a 
simple cart but a dangerous demon that was destroyed 
by the baby Krsna. 

These two different approaches to the episode are 
also evident in the three longer versions. The Hari- 
vamša does not speak of any supernatural being in- 
volved in the episode, the Visņu Purāņa follows it 
in this but brings out an element of religiosity, and, 
finally, the Bhagavata Purana again tells the same 


1. J. A. B. van Buitenen, The Mahabharata, University of 
Chicago, 1975, vol. 2, p. 98; the text says: cetanarahitam 
kastham yadyanena nipatitam / padena Sakatam bhisma tatra 
kim krtamadbhutam // Mbh 2.38.8. 

2. BC 3; tado masamate nandagovavuttesaado ņāmadā- 
mavo saadavesam gahņia āado / tam pi jāņia ekapādappahāreņa 
cuņņikido so vi dāņavo bhavia tatto evva mudo=tato māsamā- 
tre nandagopaputre šakato nama dānavah šakatavesam grhī- 
tvāgatah / tamapi jūātvaikapādaprahāreņa cürnikrtah so’pi 


story as the Visnu Purana including the supernatural 
element. Although not clearly stating that a demon 
was involved, the passages in these last two texts 
hint at something of the sort. The story, as related 
in those works, goes that once Yašodā left the baby 
Krsna sleeping under a cart when she went over to 
the river, according to the Harivamša,! or when she 
was busy attending to the guests who had come to 
celebrate the ceremony on Krsna’s first turning over 
in his cradle, according to the Bhdgavata Purdna.? 

At that time, feeling hungry and wanting to suck 
his mother’s breast, the child started crying, raising 
his arms and kicking, and with one of those kicks 
he reached the cart and overturned 1,3 breaking with 
it all the pots and pans that were there. The Visnu 
Purana does not mention where Yašodā had gone, 
but only says that Krsna was sleeping under the 
cart and that when the cowherds and their woman 
became alarmed at the noise they were informed by 
some boys of what had happened.* The Harivamsa 
and the Bhagavata repeat this same account, and the 
Harivamsa finishes its version of the episode there, 
but the Visnu Purana and the Bhagavata add a final 
detail that brings to mind the account of the Balaca- 
rita, where the cart was a demon in disguise. The 
two Puranas mention that а prophlyactic ceremony 
was performed immediately after the incident, homage 
being paid by Yasoda to the broken pieces of the 
cart and the utensils, according to the Visnu Purana, 
or by brahmins, who were close at hand, to the 
rebuilt cart, according to the Bhāgavata.s This last 
text specifically mentions that Yasoda ‘suspected an 
evil spirit (grahasankitā) had been the cause of the 
incident. But only the later Prem Sagar, a vernacular 
work purporting to be a translation of the tenth 
book of the Bhagavata Purana, again brings out 
clearly the version of the Balacarita that a demon 
was trying to kill the baby Krsna. 

1. HV 50.4; šakatasya tvadhah suptam kadācitputragrd- 
dhini / yašodā tam samutsrjya jagama yamunam nadim 

2. BhP 10.7.6; autthānikautsukyamanā manasvini samā- 
gatān pūjayati vrajaikasah. 

3. HV 50.5-6; Sisulilam tatah kurvansvahastacaraņau 
ksipan / ruroda madhuram krsņah pādāvūrdhvam prasārayan ІІ 
sa tatraikena pādena $akatam paryavartayat / nyubjam payo- 
dharākānksī cakāra ca ruroda ca. 

4. VP 5.6.4-5; gopah Кепей kenedam šakatam parivartitam/ 
tatraiva bālakāh procurbālenānena pātitam // rudatā drstama- 
smabhih pādaviksepapātitam / šakatam parivrttam vai naita- 
danyasya cestitam. š 

5. yasoda $akatarüdhabhagnabhandakapalikah / šakatam 
cārcayāmāsa dadhipuspaphalaksataih, VP 5.6.7. 

6. уірга hutvarcayaficakrurdadhyaksatakugambubhih; BIE 
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Some Basic Themes in the Legends of Krsna 


We can see a similar evolution in the version of 
the second episode of Krsņa's childhood that we 
will deal with. The accounts of the Yamalarjuna 
incident all agree in their description of Krsna’s 
pranks that led Yašodā to tie him a mortar, and they 
also agree in their account of how Krsna uprooted 
two enormous trees by pulling the mortar in between 
them; they do not agree, however, in describing the 
nature of those two trees. The difference between an 
account of the extraordinary strength of a child and 
that of the marvels achieved by a young god is drawn 
by the description of the trees either as ordinary trees 
or as supernatural beings. The first version we'con- 
sider is that of the Bālacarita: 


Then, when he was one month old, the son of 
Nandagopa, having gone into one house, would 
drink the milk, and going into another house he 
would eat the curds, and going to other he would 
swallow the fresh grain, and going into still another 
house he would look at the pot of butter-milk. 
Then [this] was told to Nanda’s wife by the young 
angered cowherdesses, and Nanda’s wife, taking 
in anger a rope, having tied him by the middle, tied 
the end to a wooden mortar. Then, having seen 
that the mortar moved, he threw it at two demons 
called Yamala and Arjuna, and then the two 
became one. Going in between them Nandagopa’s 
son destroyed the trees down with roots, and ground 
those two demons to powder, and they died. And 
then, when dead, they became again demons, Then 
it was said by the cowherds: as from today let 
his name be Lord Damodara, because of his great 
strength and prowess.” 


1. BC 3; tado mãşaparivutte nandagovavutte ekassim 
gehe gacchia khiram pibai annassim gehe gacchia dadhim 
bhakkhai ekassim gehe gacchia ņavaņīdam siladi, annassim 
gche gacchia paasam bhufijai aparassim gehe gacchia takkagha- 
tam paloadi / tado lutthahi govajuvadihi nandagovie uttam / 
tado lutthae nandagovie дашат gahnia tassa majjhe bandhia 
sesam' ulühale bajjham / tado tam pi ulūhalam aāghattaantam 
pekkhia jamalajjuņe ņāma dāņave nikkhitam / tado duve ekkī- 
bhude tesam antaleņa gacchanteņa nandagovavuttena aghatta- 
antena samūlavidavam cunnikide te vi danave bhavia tatto 
evva mude / tado govajanehi uttam mahābala palakkamoajjap- 
bhattidāmodalo ņāma hodu tti=tatomāsaparivritO 
kasmin grhe gatvā ksiram pibati, anyasmin 
bhaksayati, ekasmin grhe gatvā A 

irati in grhe gatvā payasam bhuūjate, aparasmin gi e 
pH И о tato rustābhir OS 
nandagopyai uktam / tato rustayā nandagopyā dāma g 2 
tasya madhye baddhvà šesamulūkhale baddham / tatasta D 
lūkhalamāghattayat preksya yamalarjunayornama dānavayorni 


ksiptam / tato dvāvekībhūtau / tayorantarend gacchatā nanda- 


pahudi 
nandagopaputra € 
grhe gatvā dadhi 
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Here we can see both imageries, that of the nau- 
ghty little boy, so dear to the Indian public, and that 
of the childhood of the strong-man. At the same time 
the child's feat is given a supernatural, religious tinge 
by incorporating the two demons. The whole episode 
is told with an aetiological purpose: to explain the 
origin of Krsna's name Dāmodara. This aetiological 
sense is repeated in all versions of the incident, but 
the demons or other supernatural beings do not 
occur in every one. The Visnu Purana repeats the 
account on the same lines as the Bālacarita, but its 
version of the pranks of the baby Krsna is different. 
Here Krsna is accompanied by his brother Balarama 
and they do not steal foodstuffs but their actions 
are more in keeping with their character of strong, 
tough boys. They go to the enclosures and pull the 
tails of cows and new born calves! without their 
mother’s being able to prevent it. The description 
of the scene found by the cowherds when they arrived, 
attracted by the noise, is full of tenderness and charm, 
and illustrates very well the tone of devotion inspired 
by the little child-god: ‘In coming, the people of 
Vraja saw the two big trees fallen and the child, 
smiling with the little white buds of his newly cut 
teeth, in between them bound tight by a rope on his 
belly. 

The Harivamša repeats this account with slight 
variations. There again the two boys are described 
as going into cowpens to have fun, and as molesting 
the neighbours. Their strength and toughness is 
emphasised in pictures like: Moving everywhere, their 
arms like serpent hoods, they appeared like two 
proud young elephants, their limbs smeared with 
dust.? Descriptions like these and others give to the 
incident a character of profound devotion for child- 
hood as represented by Krsņa and Balarāma. The 
poet relishes his depiction of the charming naughty 
boys and fills it with lovely little details such as *their 
sight was disturbed by their locks falling over their 
eyes'.* Narratively this version follows the other two: 
Yašodā ties Krsņa to a mortar, angered at his pranks, 


gopaputreņāghattayatā samülavitapam cūrņikrtau tāvapi 
dānavau bhūtvā tata eva mrtau / tato gopajanair uktam mahā- 
bala parākramo'dyaprabhrti bhartrdāmodaro nama  bhavatu 
iti. 

1. tadaharjatagovatsapucchakarsanatatparau; VP 5.6.12. 

2. VP 5.6.18b-19; ājagāma vrajajano dadarša ca mahādru- 
mau // navodgatālpadantāmšusitahāsaūca balakam | tayorma- 
dhyagatam dāmnā baddham gādham tathodare. 

3. HV 51.7; visarpantau tu sarvatra sarpabhogabhujāvu- 
bhau / rejatuh pamSudigdhangau drptau kalabhakāviva. 

4. HV 51.11; mūrdhajavyākuleksaņau. 
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and the child crawls dragging the mortar behind him 
until it gets stuck between two big trees. The little 
boy then starts pulling with force, trying to go on 
his way, and he pulls so strongly that he uproots the 
trees. The Harivamsa adds that he did this to show 
the cowherds that this occurred by his own divine 
force and that the rope became strong because of 
his superhuman strength. This shows that the divi- 
nity of Krsņa was never lost sight of even in the 
Harivamša, a text notable for passages full of realism. 

The Harivamša does not, like the Balacarita, depict 
the trees uprooted by Krsna as demons, but. does 
not either, like the Visnu Purana, leave them as 
ordinary trees. A point of transition between those 
two alternatives seems to be reached in the Harivamsa's 
apparent description of the trees as a sort of vrksa- 
devata, tree-godlings, since they were being solicited 
or begged, presumably for gifts or benefits.2 Here 
the trees are not demons whom Krsna destroys, but 
apparently they are divine beings. The Harivamša 
also includes the aetiological explanation of the name 
Damodara. 

The Bžāgavata Purana is the last of our texts to 
present a version of the Yamalārjuna incident, and 
as usual its account is much embellished and very 
ornate. Moreover, differently from the Harivamša, 
it clearly states the two Arjuna trees to be superna- 
tural beings in disguise, and openly proclaims 
Krsna’s divinity. The Bhāgavata version echoes in 
its general outline the other versions that we have 
seen already. Krsna, as usual, and this time he alone, 
has been behaving naughtily, and Үаќоаа decides to 
tie him to the mortar as a punishment. The child 
remains quiet for a little while and then notices two 
trees growing near-by. Being god, he knows that 
those trees are in fact the sons of Kubera, god of 
riches, converted into trees because of a curse of 
Narada. The story of these two Guhyakas is then 
given. It happened that they were once intoxicated 
with the Varuni liquor, and went about the lovely 
forest of Mount Kailāša sporting with a number of 
damsels. They all came upon the sacred river Gangā 
and decided to have a dip and sport in the water. 
They were engaged in this dalliance and merriment 
when the sage Nàrada passed by and saw them drunk 
and stark naked. And then 'having seen him the 
naked nymphs were ashamed and, fearful of a curse, 
quickly put on their clothes. Not so the two naked 


1. nidaršanārtham gopānām divyam svabalamāsthitah / 
taddāma tasya bālasya prabhāvādabhavaddrdham; HV 51.19. 


2. yau tà varjunavrksau tu vraje satyopayācitau; HV 51.22. 


Guhyakas.”* Reflecting on this impropriety, Narada 
decided to curse them for their own benefit (tayora- 
nugrahārthāya), and told them that because of their 
conduct, the product of the pride of wealth, they 
would have to be born as trees and remain in that 
condition until Visnu, in his incarnation as Krsna, 
would touch them and free them both from their 
pride and from their vegetal condition.? 

So the Bhāgavata Purana uses this episode as a 
pretext to extol Krsna. The incident itself gets but 
little space compared with the account of the cursing 
of Kubera’s sons and the hymn of praise that these 
intone upon their.liberation. That the episode is the 
reason for the name Damodara is not repeated in the 
Bhāgavata; instead we are told that Nàrada's curse 
is the cause of the episode. Very undramatically the 
baby Krsna is made to say: ‘The Devarsi (Narada) 
is most beloved of mine; then, I will cause that which 
was prophesied by the Mahatma to those two sons 
of Kubera to be accomplished.’ And then, not by 
chance as in the other versions but intentionally, he 
goes to the two trees, gets the mortar in the middle 
of them and pulls them down. This causes the two 
divine beings to appear, free and ever thankful. They 
express their gratitude, singing Krsna’s praises, and 
the little boy accepts this graciously and dismisses 
them.* З 

Attracted by the noise the cowherds then come and 
wonder what has happened when they see the baby 
tied to the big mortar and the felled trees. Some boys 
who had been playing around told the gopas that 
the mortar was being dragged by the child when it 
got stuck between the trees, and that they also could 
see two men.5 But these words were not believed by 
everybody. Some thought it was impossible for a 
baby to achieve a feat like the uprooting of the trees, 
but others were not so sure. 

Thus the Bhāgavata Purana again brings into the 
story the supernatural element of the animated trees, 
first presented by the Bālacarita, overlooked by the 
Visnu Purana and hinted at by the Harivamša. This 
element gives a religious and moral colouring to what 
otherwise would be merely an account of the prodigi- 


1. BhP 10.10.6; tam drstva vridità devyo vivastrāh 
Sapasankitah / vāsāmsi paryadhuh šīghram vivastrau naiva 
guhyakau. 

2. ВАР 10.10.2-22, 

3. BhP 10.10.25; devarsirme priyatamo yadimau dhana- 
dātmajau / tattathā sādhayisyāmi yad gītam tanmahātmanā. 

4. ВАР 10.10.29-42. 


5. bālā ūcuraneneti tiryaggatamulūkhalam / vikarsata 
madhyagena purusavapyacaksmahi; ВАР 10.11.4. 
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ous force of the young hero. The Bhāgavata gives 
one more episode in this series. This episode, as well 
as several others, is peculiar to this Purāņa and is 
ignored in the other versions of the Krsņa story. We 
are speaking about the killing of Trnavarta, another 
demon sent by Kamsa to kill the dreaded child. The 
episode occurs in the Bhagavata Purana in the same 
chapter as the Sakatabhanga incident and, in fact, 
the chapter takes the name of ‘The liberation of 
Trņāvarta” (trndvartamoksa) and not that of ‘the 
overturning of the cart’. There must be some reason 
for the inclusion of this episode in the Bhagavata and 
we think we can explain it. 

The Trņāvartāsuravadha resembles very closely the 
episode of the killing of Pralamba by Balarama. In 
both incidents a demon comes in disguise, takes a 
child on his shoulders, and flies away with the evident 
purpose of killing him. On both occasions the demon 
is surprised to find the extraordinary force of the 
child he thought an easy victim, and is killed by 
him while soaring through the air. The Trnavarta 
episode as related in the Bhagavata Purana closely 
follows in its imagery the Pralamba episode as it 
appears in the Visnu Purāņa. The Bhagavata says that 
once the demon Trņāvarta came to Gokula, sent by 
Kamsa, and, taking the form of a whirlwind, snatched 
away the baby Krsna.t 

Yašodā and all the other gopīs were crying when 
they realised that the boy had disappeared, and in 
the air the demon was also suffering when he found 
that he could no longer sustain the terrible weight of 
the small child that was crushing him. Trņāvarta was 
unable to dislodge Krsna from his back as the child 
had caught him.by the throat. His eyes burst out of 
their sockets and, finally, the demon fell down to 
earth together with the child. The asura was, of 
course, dead, and Krsna obviously survived without 
suffering any harm, as his delighted parents found 
out. 

The Pralambāsuravadha is told in all our sources, 
and the Bālacarita presents the only variations in the 
episode. It tells how once the demon Pralamba came, 
when the two brothers could already run and hop, 
and, taking the form of Nanda, their foster-father, 
took Balaráma on his shoulders and ran away with 


1. daityo namna trņāvartah kamsabhrtyah pranoditah / 
cakravātasvarūpeņa jahārāsīnamarbhakam; BhP 10.7.20. 
šmānam manyamāna atmano gurumattayā / gale 
grhīta utsrastum nāšaknodadbhutārbhakam // galagrahananis- 
cesto daityo nirgatalocanah / avyaktarāvo nyapatat sahabālo 


vyasurvraje; BhP 10.7.27-28. 
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him. But when the boy discovered that this was а 
demon, he struck him on the head with his fist and 
made his eyeballs burst out, killing him.* Our other 
three texts, the Ffarivamša, the Visnu Purāņa and the 
Bhāgavata Purāņa, do not mention that the demon 
disguised himself as Nanda, but just as another 
cowherd. All these texts tell how Pralamba approa- 
ched Krsņa and Balarāma when they were playing 
with all the other boys of Vraja. The demon joined 
them in their games with a view to killing them, and 
passed unnoticed. The boys then started a new game 
called ‘game of the deer',? and Pralamba had to com- 
pete in jumping with Balarama. Balarama won and, 
as the winners had to be carried on the backs of the 
losers, he mounted on the shoulders of the false gopa, 
who immediately took flight, carrying him away. At 
first Balarama was frightened, but he came back to 
his senses when Krsna reminded him of his divine 
nature іп a stofra that has as its model, evidently, the 
Purusa Hymn of the Rg Veda (10.90). Hearing those 
words and similar ones, Balarama took heart and 
smote down the demon with his fist. 

The similarity of this story to the Trnavarta episode 
of the Bhagavata Purana is indeed close, and this 
resemblance was made more evident by the use of 
the same images. Trņāvarta appears as a whirlwind, 
Pralamba as a cowherd. The cowherd, however, is 
able to fly and resembles a cloud. This cloud image 
is used three times in the account of the incident in 
the Harivamša,+ and is also used in the Visnu Purana. 
In this last text it is also said that the demon could 
not bear the enormous weight of the child, just as in 
the Trnavarta episode, and that his body grew asa cloud 
in the summer: ‘Unable to bear the weight of Rauhi- 
neya, the best of demons expanded his great body as 


1. tado āhāvaņappahāvaņamatte ņandāgovavutte palambo 
nama dāņavo ņandagovavesam gahņia āado / tado sankali- 
sanam kanthe nikkhivia gacchantam tam vijāņia bhaftiņā 
sankalisanena tassa dāņavassa sie mutthippahāro kido / tena 
ppahāreņa ukkhittacaksūso vi dāņavo bhavia tatto evva mudo= 
tata ādhāvanapradhāvanamātre nandagopaputre pralambo 
nama dānavo nandagopavesam grhītvā gatah / tatah samkarsa- 
ņam kanthe niksipya gacchantam tam vijūāya bhartrā samkar- 
sanena tasya dānavasya šīrse mustiprahārah krtah / tena prahā- 
reņotksiptacaksuh so'pi dānavo bhūtvā tata eva mrtah; BC 3. 

2. harinakridanam nāma:; VP 5.9.12. 

3. Sirah kham te jalam mūrtihksamā bhürdahano mukham/ 
vāyurlokāyurucchvāso manaņsrastā manustava // sahasrasyah 
sahasrāngah sahasracaraņeksaņah / sahasrapatranābhastvam 
sahasramsudharo’riha; HV 58.38-39: : 

4. iva toyadah; HV 58.23; ivāmbudah; HV 58-24; ivāmbu- 
dah; HV 58.28. 
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a summer cloud'.! Another recurrent image, also 
taken by the authors of the Bhagavata, is the horrible 
description of the demon’s eyes coming out of their 
sockets from the terrible impact of Balarama’s fist. 
We have seen already this description in the Bala- 
carita, and the Visnu Purana repeats it in other words, 
telling how Balarama beat the demon on the head, 
and how from those blows and Balarāma's tight hold 
on his neck his two eyes were driven out.? Trņāvarta 
died in the same way. 

One may easily see that the Trņāvarta episode in 
the Bhügavata Purāņa was modelled upon the Pra- 
lamba episode of earlier Puranas. But why should 
the authors of the Bhdgavata again tell a story that 
is already part of the full saga and is included by 
themselves in their own Purana? It is quite probable 
that this was done with a view to add to Krsna’s 
lustre by attributing to him feats and prowesses equal 
to those of his strong elder brother. From early 
epigraphical records we can gather that Balarama 
was initially a divinity in his own right and that he 
even had his followers. Sculptural representations 
of him alone, not accompanied by Krsna, are extant, 
and are much older than any statues of Krsna alone.* 
In the Puranas he is not much referred to, but it is 
always acknowledged that he is the other half of 
Visnu’s dual incarnation,5 and discourses like the 
one addressed to him by Krsna, that we have just 
quoted, show that his divinity was fully recognised. 
Balaràma, in spite of Krsna's much wider popula- 
rity, kept in all the Purāņas two episodes of child- 
hood where he was the hero and not Krsna. These 
are the Pralambāsuravadha, already mentioned, and 
the Dhenukavadha. These two episodes are presented 
consecutively in the Harivamsa and the Visnu Purdna,°® 
as if to separate them from the rest of the Krsna 
story, and these same two episodes were copied by 
the authors of the Bhagavata and attributed to Krsna. 


1. VP 59.17; asahanrauhineyasya sa bhāram dànavotta- 
mah / vavrdhe sa mahākāyah pràvrsiva balahakah. 

2. mustinā so hananmūrdhni kopasamraktalocanah / tena 
cāsya prahāreņa bahiryate vilocane, VP 5.9.35. 

3. See above, p. 20; consider also the Umācal Rock Inscrip- 
tion of Surendravarman that records the carving of a cave- 
temple dedicated to Lord Balabhadra (Balarāma) and proves 
the popularity of this god as late as the fifth century A.D. Accord- 
ing to M. Sharma *this is the earliest of all the inscriptions issued 
or inscribed by the kings of ancient Assam’. (M. M. Sharma, 
Inscriptions of Ancient Assam, Gauhati University, 1978.) 

4. Like the one in the Lucknow Museum from the first 
century B.C.; see pl. 3. 

5. VP 5.1.59-60; BhP 10.43.23. 

6, HV 57-58; VP 5.8-9. 


The incident of the killing of the demon Dhenuka 
is the other marvellous feat for which Balaràma is 
celebrated. Together with the Pralamba episode, it 
is represented in a number of sculptures as part of the 
Krsna story.! The main point of these iconographical 
depictions as well as of the Purāņic story is to show 
the incredible strength of Balaràma who, even as a 
boy, could take a big donkey by the hind legs, hurl 
it around and throw it to the top of a tree, from 
where it would fall dead together with the tree's 
fruits.? This episode was also copied in the Bhagavata 
Purana, and is the last in our list of examples of Krsna's 
prowess as “the marvellous strong child”. It tells how 
once, when the boys were grazing the calves—being 
too young to take the bigger animals—a demon came 
to kill them disguised as a calf, but Krsna, having 
detected him, took him by the hind legs, hurled him 
around and threw him already dead to the top of a 
Kapittha tree, from where he fell along with the 
fruit of the tree.? This episode is called Vatsasura- 
vadha, and together with another incident not recor- 
ded anywhere else—that of Bakāsura, the demon in 
crane form—it forms a whole chapter of the Bhaga- 
vatat Purāņa. Its modelling upon the Dhenukavadha 
by Balarāma is quite evident and is an example of 
that process by which the Krsna saga was formed, 
borrowing themes and motifs from different sources. 
In the Balacarita the killing of Dhenuka is altogether 
attributed to Krsna, contrary to all other sources; 
showing that the process is not exclusive to the Bhāga- 
vata Purāņa, and that it started much earlier. What 
we learn from these stories acknowledging that the 
Bhāgavata copied the Balarāma episodes, is that twin 
divinities tend to separate, with one of the pair grad- 
ually assuming more and more importance. This 
is understandable since, from the point of view of 
narration, it is very difficult to keep the public's atten- 


1. See plates 8, 21-3, 49, and 60. 

2. tābhyāmeva sa jagrāha padbhyam tam daityagardabham] 
avarjitamukhaskandham prairayattalamürdhani // sa bhagnoru- 
katigrivo bhagnaprstho durakrtih / kharastalaphalaih sardham 
papāta dharanitale; HV 57.19-20. 

3. grhītvāparapādabhyām sahalangülamacyutah / bhrama- 
yitvà kapitthāgre prāhiņod gatajīvitam / sa kapitthair mahā- 
kayah pātyamānaih papata ha; ВАР 10.11.43. 

4.. govajaņehi parivudo tālahalāņi gahnidum talavanam 
gado / tahim tālavaņe dhenvo nama dāņavo gaddabhavesam 
gahņia āado / tado tam pi jāņia bhattidāmodaleņa tassa vāma- 
pādam раша ukkhivia pādidāņi tālaphalāņi=gopajanaih 
parivrttas tālaphalāni grahitum tālavanam gatah / tatra tālavane 


dhenuko nama dānavo gardabhavesam grhitvagatah / tatas. 


tamapijūātvā bhartrdāmodareņa tasya vāmapādam grhītvot- 
ksipya pātitāni tālaphalāni; BC 3. 
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tion and sympathies on two main heroes at once. 
Naturally one of them gets more popularity, especi- 
ally if religion is also an issue, and the heroes, besides 
their epic adventures, have a cult. Theism tends to 
be very exclusive, and a faithful devotee of any god 
looks on him as the supreme god who does not bear 
comparison even with his closest associates. This 
has happened not only between gods mythologically 
related as brothers but even between husband and 
wife, as in the case of Šiva and Durgā, where each 
has a different group of followers. Other twin heroes 
followed the same process, Romulus even killed 
Remus, his twin brother, and gained the cult of the 
Romans alone; Iphicles is scarcely ever mentioned, 
but Heracles, his twin brother, is universally recogni- 
sed. Balarama had better luck, with his prowesses 
being copied in favour of his brother. 

The themes of ‘the miraculous child’ in the Krsna 
saga do not end with the Vatsāsuravadha episode. 
As we mentioned at the beginning of this section, 
these themes may be divided into two groups, one 
consisting of those dealing with the miraculous force 
and strength of the little boy, which we have just 
reviewed, and the second with the divinity of the 
child, accounts of miracles that represent the hero 
not just as a strong man in miniature but as the 
supreme and universal god in baby form. We have, 
in other heroes, parallels to the first set of themes, 
but the second set is exclusive to Krsna and is not 
found in the general heroic biographies. 

We have already mentioned! that Indra is said in 
several places to have vanquished various enemies 
while still a child. He is even mentioned as having 
defeated a four-footed demon called Araru,? in 
Vedic parlance a ‘fourfooted’ being either a cow or 
a horse. Not much is known of Heracles’ childhood, 
but at least one story is told that approximates 
closely to the Krsna stories we have seen. This is 
his killing of two serpents sent by his enemy to kill 
him, just as Kamsa sent monsters to kill Krsna. The 
episode is related by most biographers of Heracles, 
and Pindar and Theocritus in the fifth and third 
centuries B.C. respectively gave especially beautiful 
versions of it. We can quote the short account of 


Apollodorus: 


When the child was eight months old, Hera desired 
the destruction of the babe and sent two huge 


1. See above, p. 50. Po. д x 
2. ayam kanina rtupā avedy amimitararum yas catuspat; 


RV 10.99,10b, 


T3 


serpents to the bed. Alcmene called Amphytrion 
to her help, but Hercules arose and killed the 
serpents by strangling them with both his hands.” 


The scene is represented in a beautiful Hellenistic 
bronze in the Capitoline Museum, Rome.? These 
two heroes, then, present the same themes of ‘the 
miraculous child’, as Krsna does, perhaps not in such 
abundance and detail as Krsna, for which the Krsna 
saga is unique, but still they present the theme as a 
regular part of the story of the hero, as the normal 
evolution of a person, who, if he was supernaturally 
strong in adulthood, must also have been so since 
the cradle. The theme is a logical appendage to the 
life of the hero. 

But the strong child is not necessarily the divine 
child, and the biographers of Krsna needed to make 
this point clear. They added therefore some episodes 
to show the absolute divinity of the baby Krsna and 
in this they distinguished him from the ‘ordinary’ 
hero of legend. These episodes we will review now. 


ii. THE COSMIC CHILD 


Six episodes are related in the Krsna childhood 
stories that present the theme of ‘the Miraculous 
Child’ as ‘the Cosmic Child’. These episodes are 
peculiar to Krsna and form a basic trait of his per- 
sonality, one that links him to the Cosmic deities 
of the Veda, as we described them at the end of the 
first chapter. Five of these episodes appear in the 
Bhāgavata Purana, and one would think that the 
theme is characteristic of this text only. There is, 
however, one incident related in the Harivamsa and 
in no other text, that presents ‘the Cosmic Child’ in 
a manner that permits a new light to be shed on the 
analysis of the theme. That incident occupies a whole 
chapter іп the HarivamSa, and we suspect that it was 
not included in the other Puranas because of its 
violent character that does not give a favourable 
image of Krsna as a naughty but lovable child. 

The episode in question is called the Vrkadarsana, 
or ‘Vision of the Wolves’ and it occurs after the 
Yamalarjuna episode. In fact it occurs after the in- 
fancy of Krsna, since the Yamalarjuna incident hap- 
pened when the two boys were just crawling,* and 


1. Apollodorus, The Library, 2.4.8, tr. by Sir J. G. Frazer, 
vol. 1, p. 175. 

2. G.K. Galinsky, The Herakles Theme, Blackwell, London 
1972, I 11.16. š 

3. Harivamša, Crit. Ed. by P. L. Vaidya, B.O.R.I., 1969, 
v.l, p. 354, col .1. š 

4. krsņasamkarsaņau cobhau ringiņau samapadyatam; HV 
$1.1. . 
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the Vrkadaršana occurs when their infancy has passed 
and they are already seven years old." The chapter 
starts with a very idyllic description of the games and 
amusements enjoyed by the boys in the forests of 
Vraja. They spent there many a happy hour playing 
all sorts of games with the cowherd boys. They 
adorned themselves with paint and feathers? in what 
could be tribal costumes. They played music With 
drums and flutes? and were as happy as strong and 
healthy boys can be. But one day they realised that 
things had been changing around them. 

By the long occupancy of the cowherds the for- 
merly wild forests of Vraja had been greatly disturbed 
and the boys could no longer enjoy them as they 
used to. The passage that describes the changes 
caused in the forest by human habitation reflects 
very clearly and objectively the aspirations of the 
nomadic cowherds for a free life. We have seen indi- 
cations of the kind of life led by the tribe of gopas, 
in two previous episodes. In the Pūtanāvadha and 
the Sakatabhanga incidents, mention is made of the 
wagons in which the cowherds lived, but in this 
passage it is specifically stated that the cowherds 
should not stay permanently in any one place. The 
yearning for a nomadic life prompts Krsna to look 
for a new place to establish the encampment, and he 
finds it in Vrndavana. 

First, Krsna describes to his brother the inconveni- 
ence of settled life, both for the people and for the 
forest: ‘Then Damodara said to Samkarsana, O 
Noble one, “it is not possible to play with the cow- 
herds in this forest [any more]”.* He explains that 
this is caused by the cowherds having destroyed the 
trees’ and ‘through the forest-produced wood and 
vegetables which are sold, this settlement, with its 
abundant grass destroyed, looks like a city'.$ 

The life of a city, of any permanent settlement, 
seems unwholesome to the wandering cowherds. 
Krsna makes it clear that by long occupation even 
the health of the animals and the people is endangered, 
since the refuse matter of the village impregnates 
with its poisons the soil and grass and then the cows 


1. evam tau bālyamuttīrņau krsņasamkarsaņāvubhau / 
tasminnevavrajasthāne saptavarsau babhūvatuh; HV 52.2. 

2. pītašvetānulepanau; kākapaksadharāvubhau; HV 52.2. 

3. parņa; HV 52.3; gopaveņu; HV 52.5. 

4. HV 52.8; atha damodarah šrīmānsamkarsaņamuvāca 
ha / ārya nāsminvane šakyam gopālaih saha krīditum // 

5. gopairmathitapādapam; HV 52.9. 

6. HV 52.15; vikriyamànaih kāsthaišca Sakaisca vanasam- 
bhavaih / utsannnasamcayatrņo ghoso'yam nagarayate // 


do not want to eat that grass and the milk produced 
is not good.! Everybody knows that cowherds have 
to be always moving and never stay permanently any- 
where, ‘they do not have doors, ties or locks, neither 
houses or fields; cowherd stations are famous in the 
world for being like Cakracārin birds [or for always 
going in circles]’.2 Therefore the cowherds should 
move their encampment once more and go to a more 
suitable place, and Krsna knows just such a place. 
Vrndāvana, by the side of the Yamuna river and the 
Govardhana mountain, is where Krsna wants to go. 
He praises highly the virtues of the new forest: ‘I 
have heard of a delectable forest with a full cover of 
grass; it is called by the name of Vrndavana and has 
sweet fruits and water.’ But will the cowherd tribe 
want to move only for the whim of some noisy child- 
ren? The following passage is remarkable for its 
uniqueness among the Krsna stories. In it we find 
the "Cosmic Child’ motif expressed in a peculiar 
manner, the divinity being at the same time playful 
and terrible. Krsna has decided that they have to go, 
and they will move at any cost: 


Therefore, let this cow-station remain [here]. Let 
this forest without qualities be abandoned. We 
will make [the cowherds] move, if it pleases you, by 
creating some motive [to go]. // When Vasudeva 
had said this, there appeared hundreds of wolves 
feeding on flesh, fat and blood. // As he thought 
thus, fierce and terrible wolves in hundreds were 
produced everywhere from his own body-hair. // 
When they saw these wolves produced at his will, 
there was great terror in the settlement among the 
cows and calves, men and herdwomen. // ... they 
issued out of his own body, marked with the 
Srivatsa, with Krsna’s black complexion, augment- 
ing the fear of the cowherds. // Eating the calves 
and causing terror in the cowpens, taking the 
children in the night, the cowherd camp was des- 
troyed by the wolves.* 


1. Šakrnmūtresu tesveva jātam ksararasāyanam / па 
trņam bhuūjate gāvo nāpi tatpayaso hitam; HV 52.19. 

2. HV 52.18; nadvārabandhāvaraņā na grhaksetriņastathā/ 
prašastā vai vrajā loke yathā vai cakracarinah // 

3. HV 52.21; $rüyate hi vanam ramyam paryāptatrņasam- 
staram / nàmnà vrndāvanam nāma svāduvrksaphalodakam // 

4. HV 52.28-31; 33-34; tatrayam vasatām ghosastyajyatam 
nirguņam vanam / samvāhayāma bhadram te kimcidutpādya 
kāraņam // evam kathayatastasya vāsudevasya dhimatah / 
prādurbabhūvuh šatašo raktamāmsavasāšanāh// ghorāšcintaya- 
tastasya svatanūruhajāstadā / vinispeturbhayakarāh sarvatah 
šatašo vrkàh // vrkān nispatitāndrstvā рози vatsesvatho nrsu / 
gopisu ca yathākāma vraje traso'bhavanmahān //....niscerus- 
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This sudden brutality comes in the text as a sur- 
prise. Certainly we had previous scenes of violence 
and gory horror, but these were either caused by some 
villain, like Kamsa’s dashing the little girl, ‘still wet 
from the womb’, on the stone, or were deserved 
punishment inflicted upon a monster, like the baby 
Krsna beating out the eyes of Trnavarta. But here 
his beloved gopas and animals are preyed upon by 
fierce wolves which appeared out of his own body. 
Those wolves were marked with the mystic Srivatsa 
sign and black as Krsna himself. To the Western 
mind it is just monstrous that this child could have 
done such an unbelievable thing as causing the death 
of his own people merely to make them move their 
camp to a better place. In the Indian tradition, how- 
ever, there is a justification for, this. The Hindu 
supreme deity is a cosmic deity; the whole universe 
and the cosmic order are but his manifestations. All 
creative as well as destructive forces come from God 
and are divine. Krsna does not generally manifest 
himself in his cosmic destructive form; he is ideally 
the god of love and happiness, play, song and dance. 
There are however three instances in his life when his 
terrible aspect is made apparent. Two of them appear 
in the Mahabharata and the other is the one that we 
are now dealing with. In the Mausala parvan is 
related the horrible end of Krsna’s life. There we see 
that fearful aspect of the divinity once again. The 
other instance occurs in the Bhagavad-Gità, and that 
we quote now to illustrate that side of Krsna's charac- 
ter of which the Vrkadaršana is the third example. 

Chapter Eleven of the Bhagavad-Gītā is called 
Visvarūpadaršana, ‘Vision of the Universal form', 
and deals with the manifestation of that universal 
form to Arjuna at his own request. Arjuna is granted 
his petition to contemplate the true and eternal form 
of Krsna, the Višvarūpa, and even he, the great 
warrior, is frightened at what he sees : ‘Then did the 
son of Pāņdu see the whole [wide] universe in One 
converged, there in the body of the God of gods, yet 
divided out in multiplicity His vision is essentially 
the same as that of Mārkaņdeya and Yašodā, terrify- 
ing just for its immensity, but its images are also con- 


tasya gatraddhi $rīvatsakrtalaksaņah / krsnasya krsņavadanā 
gopānām bhayavardhanāh // bhaksayadbhisca tairvatsamstra- 
sayadbhišca govrajan / nisi balanharadbhigca vrkair utsadyate 
vrajah // 

1. See above, p. 55. 

2. BG 11.13; Zaehner tr.; tatraikastham jagat krtsnam pra- 


vibhaktam anekadhā / apašyad devadevasya Sarire pāņdavas 
tadā // 
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nected with the horror of death and destruction. 
Arjuna describes what he sees : 


24. Ablaze with many-coloured [flames] you touch 
the sky, your mouths wide open, [gaping] your eyes 
distended, blazing : so do I see You and my inmost 
self is shaken: I cannot bear it, I find no peace, 

O Visnu. 25. I see your mouths with jagged, ghas- 

tly tusks reminding [me] of time's [devouring] fire: 

I cannot find my bearings, I cannot find a refuge; 

have mercy, God of gods, home of the universe. 

26. Lo, all these sons of Dhrtarāstra accompanied 

by hosts of kings,—Bhisma, Drona and [Karna] 

son of the charioteer, and those foremost in battle 
of our party too, 27. rush [blindly] into your [gap- 
ing] mouths that with their horrid tusks strike 

[them] with terror. Some stick in the gaps between 

your teeth,—see them—their heads to powder 

ground—28. As many swelling, seething streams 
rush headlong into the [one] great sea, so do these 
heroes of the world of men enter into your blazing 
mouths. 29. As moths in bursting, hurtling haste 
rush into a lighted blaze to [their own] destruction, 
so do the worlds, well-trained in hasty violence, 
pour into your mouths to [their own] undoing. 

30. On every side you lick, lick up—devouring— 

worlds, universes, everything,—with burning mouths. 

Visnu your dreadful rays of light fill the whole 

universe with flames-of-glory, scorching [every- 

where]. 

This terrible vision of Arjuna is the climax of the 
Bhagavad-Gītā. In it the cosmic grandeur and horror 
are displayed in all intensity. The Vrkadaršana does 
not have that grandeur and majesty; it is, however, 
horrible in a different way. In the episode of the 


1. BG 11.24-30; Zaehner tr; nabhahspršam diptam aneka- 
varņam vyattānanam diptavisalanetram / drstvā hi tvàm pravya- 
thitāntarātmā dhrtim na vindāmi šamam ca visņo // damstrā- 
karālāni ca te mukhāni drstvaiva kālānalasamnibhāni / dišo 
na jane na labhe ca šarma prasida deve$a jagannivāsa // ami 
са tvām dhrtarāstrasya putrāh sarve sahaivavanipalasanghaih / 
bhismo dronah sūtaputrasthathāsau sahā'smadiyairapi yodha- 
mukhyaih // vaktrāņi te tvaramāņā vi$anti damstrakaralani 
bhayānakāni / kecid vilagnà dašanāntaresu samdr$yante cūrņi- 
tair uttamangaih // yathā nadinàm bahavo'mbuvegāh samudram 
evābhimukhā dravanti / ytathà tavāmi naralokavirā višanti 
vaktrāņyabhijvalanti / ^ yathàpradiptamjvalanam pataūgā 
višanti nāšāya samrddhavegāh / tathaiva nāšāya višanti lokās 
tavāpi vaktrāņi samrddhavegah // lelihyase grasamānahsaman- 
tāllokān samagrān vadanairjvaladbhih / tejobhir āpūrya jagat 
samagram bhāsas tavogrāh pratapanti visņo // ākhyāhi me ko 
bhavān ugrarüpo namo'stu te devavara prasida / vijüatum 
icchāmi bhavantam àdyam na hi prajānāmi tava pravrttim J 
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Harivamsa the cosmic level is present as the amazing 
apparition of hundreds upon hundreds of wolves out 
of the hairs of the body of the boy Krsna. This is in 
itself dazzling but not horrific, nor is the fact that 
ferocious animals are produced. What is so shocking 
about the episode is that it happens in the middle 
of normal everyday life. Arjuna’s vision fits very 
well as a'preliminary to the Kuruksetra battle. There, 
in the presence of that carnage, the battlefield of 
hundreds of thousands of warriors, the manifestation 
of the Visvarūpa has its logic. But in the Vraja of 
Nanda that cosmic occurrence is uncanny and, by 
its total outlandishness, almost grotesque. The bloody 
beasts issue from the body of the lovable boy, and 
maul and destroy, rip and devour the pacific and 
charming inhabitants of the cow station. The lesson 
is for the reader and listener of the story: "Do not 
forget that the charming little boy that plays around 
in the Vraja is God Almighty: And the power and 
majesty of God are, of course, frightening to simple 
creatures." As we have said, the Vrkadaršana episode 
is not the only incident where the Cosmic Child motif 
appears: It is, however, the only one where this ele- 
ment of terror and destruction is present. Īn the 
Bhāgavata Purāņa we find five different passages where 
the Cosmic Child motif is displayed. In these, as in 
all cosmic manifestations, human nature is amazed 
and astonished, but the terror of death is not there. 
The fact that we have so many examples of the motif 
in a single text means that the religious element was 
already all-important at this stage in the evolution 
of the legend. Contrary to the Vi$varüpadarsana of 
the Gita and to the Vrkadaršana of the Harivamsa, 
there is nothing tremendously spectacular or event- 
ful in these cosmic manifestations of the Bhagavata 
Purana. They are all told in a few short verses, they 
all happen in common, habitual surroundings, while 
Yašodā and the baby follow their daily routine, and 
after they occur life continues on its normal course, 
without any major change due to the marvellous 
sight of the divine presence and power. Unlike the 
incident in the HarivamSa, that occurs when Krsna 
was already seven years old, the Bhāgavata Purana 
Ones happen when he is just a baby who can barely 
walk and talk. 


1. In the minds of the myth-makers the idea may also be 
present that even natural disasters are sent by God and may be 
for man’s good in the Jong run. It tries in mythological terms 
to deal with the problem of evil, which is one of the persistent 
problems of theology. 


The first of these episodes is related immediately 
before the Trnavarta incident and is connected with 
it because of the way in which the child’s divinity is 
manifested. In this first example of the Cosmic Child 
motif in the Bhdgavata Purana, it appears very dis- 
creetly, and on first sight one would not think it 
had any special importance. It is only when we com- 
pare it with other examples that we realise it is the 
same motif: the universal, cosmic divinity present in 
the lovely child. Our Purana says very straightfor- 
wardly that once Krsna was being playfully fondled 
by Yašodā, when she realised that the baby has become 
enormously heavy, as heavy as a mountain peak. 
Unable to support the tremendous weight, the lady 
put the child on the ground and, looking at him 
astonished for a while, went on with her daily duties.! 
Here the universal form of the deity can be discerned 
in that Krsņa becomes *heavy as a mountain peak 
and in that in the second verse he is called Mahā- 
purusa, the name of the cosmic giant of the Rg Veda.” 

The next two incidents are exact replicas, one of 
the other. That this is so proves the importance of 
the motif in the Purāņa. The authors wanted so much 
to show the Universal divinity of the baby Krsna 
that they repeated without any variations the same 
incident in two subsequent chapters. In them we 
can see again this clear reminiscence of the primeval 
Purusa of RV 10.90. The first example: appears in 
the same chapter as the Trņāvarta episode, just as 
our last example. It tells that once YaSoda was suck- 
ling the baby and by chance looked at the inside of 
his mouth when he happened to yawn, and there 
she saw: *The space, heaven and earth, the stars, the 
hosts of the quarters, the sun, the moon, the fire, 
the air and the oceans, the continents, their daughters 
[i.e. rivers] and forests, and all the beings that move 
and move not.? Having seen the whole universe 
within the mouth of her child, Yašodā was terribly 
frightened and trembling, and without being able 
to understand it she closed her eyes tightly. 


1. ekadā'rohamārūdham lālayantī sutam sati / garimāņam 
Sišorvodhum na sehe girikūtavat // bhūmau nidhāya tam gopi 
vismitā bhārapīditā / mahāpurusamādadhyau jagatāmāsa 
karmasu // BhP 10.7.18-19. 

2. In Balacarita the same image is also present when 
Vasudeva holds the baby Krsna to take him to the other side of 
the Yamunā, and then when Nanda receives him. On both 
occasions it is said that the baby is as heavy as a mountain. 
BC 1.11; 1.14; 1.20. | 

3. BhP 10.7.36; kham rodasī jyotiranīkamāšāh sūryendu- 
vahnišvasanāmbudhīmšca / dvīpān nagāmstaddunitrrvanānī 
bhūtāni yani sthirajangamāni //. 
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In the next chapter the scene is repeated. This 
time Yašodā is scolding the child after one of his 
customary pranks. The boy has eaten mud and his 
friends have told his mother. Yasoda asks him an- 
grily to open his mouth when he denies that he ate 
mud, and there she contemplates again the infinite 
cosmos and all the beings in it.t The description of 
what she sees is quite similar to the one in the previous 
chapter and, indeed, similar to most descriptions of 
a vision of this nature, since they are all derived, as 
we said before, from the Purusa hymn of the Rg Veda. 
Ya$odà contemplates again the space, the stars, sun 
and moon, etc., as well as more philosophical cate- 
gories that, likewise, form part of the traditional 
description of the universe, such as the mind, the 
senses, the objects of the senses and the three gunas 
etc. The Višvarūpa is once again manifested, and 
this time Yašodā does not just close her eyes, but 
expresses her deep sentiments in a hymn-like utter- 
ance of praise and devotion.? Here in two consecu- 
tive chapters we see repeated an image that 1s like 
the archetypal symbol of the deity, a symbol that 
represents what the Krsna image essentially is: an 
image of divine humanity, of the infinite and eternal 
incarnated in a human frame. This divinity in human 
form is even more dramatically expressed when the 
human form is that of a mere baby, for then the sym- 
bol is still more potent. 

The giant Purusa is also the dwarf Vàmana and an 
even more innocuous figure: the baby Krsņa. The 
symbol is tremendously attractive and that must be 
the reason why the Bhagavata emphasises it in the 
visions of Ya$odà, and the other Puranas also give 
to it the utmost importance in the form of the child- 
hood adventures of Krsna. 

Two other incidents in the Bkāgavata Purana re- 
flect this attitude towards Krsna. The Cosmic Child 
motif appears again in the chapter following the one 
we last mentioned. The text, as we can Ste, insists 
in reiterating the image of universal manifestation in 
the baby Krsna. Here, in the introductory scene to 
the Sakatabhanga episode, we are told that when 


Yaéoda first tried to tie Krsna with the rope, she was 


1. BhP 10.8.36-39. n: 

.2. sa tatra dadr$e višvam jagat sthāsnu ca kham dišah/ 

sādridvīpābdhibhūgolam savāyvagnindutārakam // jyotiscakram 

jalam tejo nabhasvan viyadeva ca / vaikarikanindriyan! mano 

matra gunastrayah // etad vicitram saha jīvakālasvabhāvakarmā- 

sayalingabhedam / sūnostanau vīksya vidāritāsye vrajam sahāt- 
mānamavāpa $ankam // BhP 10.8.37-39. 

3. BhP 10.8.40-42. 
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unable to do so, since the rope was short by two 
fingers’ breadth. She then got another rope, tied it 
to the first, and tried again, but it was still short by 
two fingers. She tried again, tying yet another rope 
to the others, and still she could not encompass the 
child’s body, and this happened many times until 
there was no more rope in the house. She was as- 
tonished (vismitabhavat) and Krsna seeing her tired 
bound himself as a favour to her.? Here the situation 
is different, and the image apparently changes, but 
the meaning is the same; the child is the infinite god. 
In the vision of Yašodā she contemplates the whole 
universe within the body of her baby; here the outside 
of that apparently little body cannot be encompassed 
by any length of rope, in other words cannot be 
measured. The cosmic character of the scene is im- 
plied in a verse describing Krsna: ‘Of whom there is 
no inside nor outside, before nor behind: He who 
is the world is before and behind, outside and inside 
the world”. 

The last incident including the Cosmic Child motif 
is a very short one and does not refer to a vision of 
totality but rather to an image of the cosmic power 
of god in transforming and creating things. As in the 
Vrkadaršana, where wolves appear out of the hairs of 
Krsna’s body, in this incident also a transformation 
occurs. The Bhāgavata relates how once Krsna heard 
a fruit-seller announcing her merchandise. The little 
boy ran in haste to buy some fruit but, not having 
any money, paid the woman with grain. The fruit- 
seller did not mind this, although the child dropped 
even the grain with which he intended to pay her, 
and gave him much fruit. Then the basket of the 
fruit-seller was miraculously filled, not with fruit, 
but with gems.4 Here the image of the Cosmic Child 
returns all the way from the terrifying Vrkadarsana 
to the adorable baby. The scene is full of charm and 
brings a feeling of tenderness to the reader or listener 
as he imagines the little boy, barely able to walk and 


1. tad dāma badhyamānasya svarbhakasya krtagasah / 
dvyangulonamabhūt tena samdadhe'nyacca gopika // yadā- 
*sit tadapi nyünam tenānyadapi samdadhe / tadapi dvyangulam 
nyūnam yad yadādatta bandhanam // evam svagehadāmāni 
yasoda samdadhatyapi / BhP 10.9.15-17a. 

2. drstvà parišramam krsņah krpayā'sīt 
BhP 10.9.18b. 

3. BhP 10.9.13; na cāntarna bahiryasya na pūrvam nāpi 
cāparam / pūrvāparam bahi$cántarjagato yo jagacca yah. 

4. krīņīhi bhoh phalānīti šrutvā satvaramacyutah / phalārthī 
dhānyamādāya yayau sarvaphalapradah // phalavikrayini tasya 
cyutadhānyam karadvayam / phalairapürayad ratnaih phala- 
bhāņdamapūri са // BAP 10.11.10-11. 


svabandhane; 
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ignorant of the value of money, trying to buy the 
sweet fruit he craves for with grain. The fruit-seller 
gives him the fruit, as almost anybody would do for 
such a lovely little child, and her kindness is recom- 
pensed by her fruits being turned into gems. The 
image is given in short in the description of Krsna as 
phalārthin and sarvaphalapradah. The force of the 
image resides in the fact that the dispenser of fruits 
of desire is here depicted as a baby asking for real 
fruit. It also has the practical moral, that the worship 
of God, or gifts to Him, will bring practical and 
material rewards. 

This is the last example of the Cosmic Child motif 
and the last in the themes of the miraculous 
child, a series that includes some of the most, 
if not the most, representative and typical of the 
Krsna stories. The story of Krsna’s childhood does 
not end here by any means, but continues in our 
next set of themes which we deal with under the 
general headings of the Strong Man and the Dragon 
Slayer. 


ш. THEMES OF THE HERO AS STRONG-MAN, 
THE WRESTLER 


In our survey of the Krsna figure we have charac- 
terised it as a Hero figure. We have shown how 
numerous traits in the story of Krsna, in fact most 
of it, follow a definite pattern common to many other 
heroes in other stories. We are not saying that there 
is no originality in the story of Krsna; Krsna is a 
fully developed character in his own right and his 
stories have a definite Indian flavour. The Krsna 
figure, as a hero and as a god, is thoroughly unique. 
We have only pointed out the existence of that pat- 
tern upon which the Indian people and their bards 
have in a masterly manner built the saga of Krsna 
and the other heroes of his family. To this we have 
to add that Krsna, besides being a hero, is also God, 
and this very fact gives the whole story of his life a 
totally new gamut of meanings and symbolism that 
can be, and often are, interpreted in many ways. The 
Krsna legend has that quality common to true and 
great works of art, of always suggesting new mean- 
ings and new sentiments. By analysing it in detail 
we intend to show some of the basic themes and 
motifs that make the Krsna saga the kind of literary 
masterpiece that it is, with universal appeal. We 
have already surveyed the themes of the birth and 
infancy of the Hero, that in the case of Krsna have 
particular importance. We now proceed to review a 


motif that has not been much studied in relation to 
Krsna: the Strong-Man. 

Krsna is God, his devotees will say, but in his 
legends and stories he is foremost a Hero, a Protector, 
a Deliverer, a Saviour. As such he has to be also a 
champion and what a champion essentially is: a 
strong-man. The themes of the strong-man are found 
all through the life of Krsna, and in the first section 
of this chapter we have already reviewed some epi- 
sodes dealing with the strong-man as a child. Indeed 
this is the first characteristic of the strong-man: that 
he was prodigiously strong from his earliest days. 
We saw how Krsna destroyed a heavy cart with a 
single kick and how he uprooted two enormous trees. 
We saw Herakles strangling two huge serpents in 
his own cradle, and Indra defeating several enemies 
when only a young child. The hero had to be tough 
in order to survive, since, as we have seen, he was a 
castaway. He grew up among animals, generally with 
cowherds as did both Krsna and Herakles, and 
there he played and fought with those animals. Krsna 
and Balarama used to grab the calves by the tails 
and let themselves be dragged around by them, to 
the admiration and laughter of the young gopis.? 
When they were older Krsna used to make the bulls 
fight in the roads of Vraja, and Һе also organised 
fights among the cowherds. Moreover, he engaged 
in more dangerous sports, like surprising the cows 
and holding them as a crocodile would do.? This led 
to the general reputation of the hero as a strong man 
and as a fighter, not just one who fights when the 
occasion presents itself or when he has to defend 
himself or others, but even as an amateur or semi- 
professional wrestler. This side of his personality 
has not been studied before, even though we can see 
from the Purànas that it is a rather important aspect 
of the figure of Krsna. 

Wrestling is not looked on now-a-days as a very 
honourable sport, and perhaps even in ancient India 
a gentleman or a prince would not engage gladly or 
often in an open wrestling bout, archery being con- 
sidered as a more becoming activity to prove one's 


1. ‘Amphytryon sent him to the cattle farm; and there he 
was nurtured and outdid all in stature and strength', Apollo- 
dorus, The Library, 2.4.9; Frazer tr., v.l, p. 177. 

2. yarhyanganādaršaniyakumāralīlāvantarvraje tadabalāh 
pragrhītapucchaih/ vatsairitastata ubhāvanukrsyamāņau preksa- 
ntya ujjhitagrha jahrsurhasantyah; BAP 10.8.24. 

3. sa karīsāngarāgāsu vrajarathyasu viryavan | vrsāņām 
jātarāgāņām yudhāni samayojayat // gopālāmšca balodagrānyo- 
dhayāmāsa vīryavān / vane sa vīro gāscaiva jagrāha grāhavad- 
vibhuh; HV 63.16-17. 
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martial skill. Wrestling was, however, very popular 
as a spectacle and “nobles guite often hired athletes 
themselves, and made them fight in public. In fact, 
although perhaps not regarded as very refined, kings 
and princes had to know this art, and in the Maha- 
bharata we have the description of the long and strenu- 
ous match between Bhima and Jarasamdha, king of 
Magadha, that ended with the death of the latter.? 
It is curious to note that this match was also promp- 
ted by Krsna in the same way as he used to make 
the cowherds wrestle for amusement. That Krsna 
was an expert in the art of wrestling is shown in that 
same episode in the Mahabharata where he advises 
Bhima on the exact moment to finish Jarasamdha.® 
A relief of the Gupta period showing this scene is 
extant and kept at the Lucknow Museum. 

As we said, Krsna’s reputation as an able and 
strong fighter had spread widely and came even to 
the ears of Kamsa. That he and Balarama were so 
fond of wrestling was what decided Kamsa to set a 
trap for them in the form of a wrestling contest that 
would lure them into coming to Mathura. The Ghata 
Jātaka and the Harivamsa make this point very clear: 
«I have heard that these two are forceful and strong, 
hard and enduring, two skilful fighters that know 
how to wrestle in the arena’, and “О Deva, they are 
wrestlers, having organised a fight in the city, then, 
when they have come into the arena, having appre- 
hended them we will kill them. Even the wrestler 
Cāņūra mentions this to Krsna and Balarama before 
engaging in the fight, saying that the brothers are 
well known as valiant, and that, hearing that they 
were expert in wrestling, the king sent for them and 
wanted to see them. Cāņūra also says that the 
cowherds divert themselves with wrestling matches 
while grazing the cows in the forests.” The description 


1. Jeannine Auboyer, Daily Life in Ancient India, Asia 
Publishing House, London 1967, p. 252 and illustration 27, 
a representation of a wrestling match in the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford. 

2. Mbh 2.21-22. 

3. Mbh 2.21.20-23. 

4. Kalpana Desai, Iconography of Visnu, Abhinav, Delhi, 
1973, Fig. 95. = 

5. HV 65.86; etau yuddhavidau range kalanirmanayo- 
dhinau / drdhapratikrti caiva $rnomi vyāyatodyamau. Š 

6. ete deva mallayuddhaka, nagare yuddham kāretvā 
tattha ne yuddhamaņdalam āgate gāhapetvā māressāmā; GJ, 
Faussboll ed., p. 81, lines 18-20. 

7. he nandasūno he rāma bhavantau vīrasammatau / 
niyuddhakušalau &rutvà rājūā'hūtau didrksuna // BhP 10.43.32, 
and nityam pramudità вора vatsapālā yathā sphutam / vanesu 
mallayuddhena krīdantašcārayanti gāh // BhP 10.43.34. 
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of the wrestling match is full of action and gusto, 
and presents Krsņa and Balarama as consummate and 
expert wrestlers. S.N. Tadapatrikar notes that the 
Purāņic account is based on the description of the 
fight of Bhima and Jimüta in the Mahabharata,’ and 
we can quote that passage here to compare both 
accounts. 


In the fourth month there took place in Matsya a 
very grand festival of Brahma, richly celebrated, 
which the people held in great esteem. Wrestlers 
gathered there by the thousands from all countries, 
O King, gigantic and powerful men like Kalakhafija 
Asuras. Glorying in their might, and of surpassing 
strength, with the shoulders, hips, and necks of 
lions, quite clean and in fine spirits, they all were 
welcomed by the king; many a time had they won 
their bouts before that prince in his arena. There 
was one big man among them who challenged all 
the wrestlers; and not a single one dared approach 
him as he pranced about the ring. 


When all the wrestlers had lost heart and spirit, 
the king of the Matsyas ordered his cook to grapple 
with the wrestler. At his urging, Bhima made up 
his mind with difficulty, for he could not publicly 
defy the king. Then the tiger-like man with the 
loose step of a tiger entered the great ring and 
brought happiness to Virata. The Kaunteya, to 
the delight of the people, fastened his girdle, and 
thereupon Bhima challenged the wrestler, who was 
the like of Vrtra. They both had extraordinary 
staying power, both had ruthless strength and 
stood as large as two rutting sixty-year-old ele- 
phants. Enemy-killer Bhima plucked at the bellow- 
ing wrestler and pulled him with his arms, roaring 
himself, as a tiger attacks an elephant. The big- 
armed strong-man lifted him up and spun him 
around, to the astonishment of the wrestlers and 
the Matsyas. Strong-armed Wolf-Belly swung the 
wrestler around a hundred times, till he lost nerve 
and wits, and then trampled him on the ground.? 


Here we can see the popularity of wrestling at the 
time, in that special festivals were organised, nomi- 
nally for a religious purpose, where wrestling matches 
were the principal attraction. To these festivals many 
wrestlers came from all over the country. In the same 
way Kamsa celebrates a festival to Siva, called the 


1. S. М. Tadapatrikar, ‘The Krsna Problem’, ABORI, 
v. 10, 1929, p. 304. 
2. Mbh 4.12.12-24; tr. van Buitenen, The Mahābhārata, v.3, 
p. 43. 
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Bow Festival, where competitors are given a trial of 
strength consisting of trying to string a mighty bow, 
and at which the final and biggest celebration is a 
wrestling match." To this festival of Kamsa there 
came also wrestlers from different regions, of which 
at least two are mentioned, the wrestler Andhra, who 
obviously came from that region,? and Cāņūra, who 
came from Karūsa, a region south of Banaras.“ 
Bhima is reluctant to fight against Jīmūta and finally 
does so only because he cannot defy the order of the 
King without jeopardising his disguise and that of 
his brothers, and he does not want to fight, not for 
fear but because it is below his dignity as a prince to 
fight a professional wrestler in a public spectacle. 
He was not impeded in that way when he fought 
Jarasamdha, a Ksatriya, in a private fight. Krsna, 
being ostensibly a low caste cowherd, does not have 
such scruples and goes gladly into the arena to meet 
the professional wrestlers. Krsna’s love of wrestling 
persisted throughout his life. Many years after the 
wrestling match where Kamsa was destroyed, Krsna 
offered his friends a great party after his defeat of 
the demon Nikumbha. At this party Krsna, ‘who 
loved wrestling’, made wrestlers fight for the enter- 
tainment of the guests, and gave them different prizes.5 
On that occasion, however, Krsna did not himself 
participate in the matches, perhaps because being 
then already known as a prince it would be unbecom- 
ing for him, his family and his guests that he should 
fight with a low-caste malla. 

Tadapatrikar’s suggestion that the Krsna wrestling 
episode is derived from the Bhima-Jimüta match in 
the Mahābhārata is, however, prompted by the fact 
that Bhima lifts the wrestler over his head, hurls htm 
around many times, and then kills him by throwing 
him on the ground. This is the same method used by 
Krsna to dispose of Cāņūra.6 Even so, we cannot 
agree with Tadapatrikar that the account is derived 


1. bhavadbhyāmiha sampraptau hanyetām mallalīlayā / 
тайсаһ kriyantām vividhā mallarangaparišritāh / paurā jāna- 
padāh sarve pašyantu svairasamyugam // ārabhyatām dhanuryā- 
gašcaturdašyām yathāvidhi / višasantu pašūn medhyān bhūta- 
rājāya mīdhuse // BhP 10.36.24 and 26. 

2. HV 75.17. 

3. HV 75.22. 

4. F. E. Pargiter, The Mārkaņdeya Purāņa; Translated with 
Notes (1904), rep. Indological Book House, Varanasi 1969, 

. 341. 

S 5. niyuddhakušalānmallāndevo mallapriyastadā / yodha- 
yitvā dadau bhūri vittam vastrāņi cātmavān // HV cr. ed., 
App. 1, 29B, lines 465-66. 
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from the Mahabharata for three different reasons: 
first because the Bhima-Jimüta fight is only a minor 
incident in the Mahabharata and even in the life of 
Bhima, who had much more momentous battles, 
such as that against Duryodhana, Jarasamdha and 
Kicaka, and it is not very likely that the Purāņic 
bards would take a secondary event in the Epic as 
their model for their hero’s main battle. Second, 
because not all the Krsna sources agree in the way 
that Cāņūra is killed. The Harivamša, perhaps the 
main source of Krsna stories, ignores the hurling in 
the air completely and instead refers to Krsna keep- 
ing Cāņūra down by pressing with his knees on his 
chest, and pounding the wrestler’s head with his 
fists until his eyes burst out of their sockets and 
hung down, moving about like golden bells." And 
third, because the hurling in the air was, and still is, 
one of the most, if not the most, accomplished feats 
of strength of a wrestler. The Composers of the Visnu 
Purana and the Bhāgavata Purana (as did the com- 
posers of the episode of the Virāta Parvan) chose 
this method of disposing of Krsna's adversary be- 
cause of this fact and not because Bhima killed Jīmūta 
in the same way. That the hurling around of a defea- 
ted enemy was a favourite way of disposing of him 
is shown in two episodes that we have mentioned 
before: the Vatsāsuravadha by Krsna and the Dhen- 
ukavadha by Balarāma, where the boys hurl these 
demons and throw them to the top of a tree.? 

We come now to the main episode in Krsna's life, 
the death of Kamsa. It shows the image that people 
had of Krsna as a strong-man and as a wrestler, 
that they chose to represent this central event in the 
career of the hero as framed by the pomp and pagean- 
try, the thrill and the excitement, the theatrical and 
circus atmosphere of a wrestling tournament, where 
they knew well the qualities of the hero, his cunning 
and ability, his force and endurance, his excellence 
in the arena, would show to the utmost and demons- 
trate clearly and with the maximum of effect Krsna's 
supreme command of the art of a strong-man: wrest- 
ling. Hero-stories often culminate in a public spectacle 
where the hero crowns himself with glory, defeating 
the villains in front of the crowd and at the same time 


1. dorbhyāmānamya krsnastu cāņūram pūrņajīvitam | 
prāharanmustinā mūrdhni vaksasyāhatya jānunā // nihsrte 
sāšrurudhire tasya netre sabandhane / tāpanīye yathā ghaņte 
kaksyopari vilambite // HV 75. 42-43. : 

2. In HV 76.3-4, Krsna kills Tosala by hurling him around, 
and in Mbh 1.142, Bhima also Killed Hidimba in exactly the same 


-76: -2 Р manner. 
6. VP 5.20. 74-16; BhP 10.5629 A Srinagar Circle, Jammu Collection. An eGangotri Initiative 
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demonstrating that he is the champion in some manly 
skill. Tellers and writers of hero-stories have used 
this narrative device innumerable times, from the 
archery contest in Robin Hood and the tournament 
in Ivanhoe, to the gun duels in Western movies. 
Arjuna and Robin Hood, the best archers, hit the 
mark in front of a public assembly to show their 
unexcelled dexterity, Ulysses strings the bow in front 
of the people to show he is the master of Penelope 
and the kingdom because he is the strongest. Krsna 
breaks the bow at the festival and then defeats all 
wrestlers and kills his enemy in the arena surrounded 
by thousands of people, thus making evident who 
is the strongest and the best wrestler. 

Krsna's conduct while in the arena is thoroughly 
that of a professional wrestler. He claps his hands 
and slaps his arm and thigh muscles in the wrestler's 
signs of defiance." This wrestler's behaviour he also 
displays when meeting other enemies, like the bull 
Arista. He expressly pledges to follow closely the 
rules of wrestling and not to infringe them, so that a 
stain may not be cast upon the fame of wrestlers. 
He also knows very well the practices of wrestlers, 
such as rubbing dried cowdung, water and other oint- 
ments on their bodies. He places the utmost impor- 
tance on certain virtues of wrestlers, such as endurance, 
firmness, courage, skill and strength. These rules 
are outlined previously by the Yādavas, the kinsmen 
of Krsna, assembled for the occasion. They speak of 
the ancient rules of wrestling, where a judge is re- 
quired and no weapons are allowed but the ability 
and the force of the participants. The exhausted ath- 
letes should be removed from the ring by the time- 
keepers and rubbed with dried cow-dung. The judges 
should see that every man fights with another in his 
same condition, a fallen one with a fallen one, a 
standing one with a standing one. If a boy or a man 
or an old man, or a strong man or a weak man stands 
in the arena, it should be known by others equal to 
them. And finally they stress that knowers of the 
art of wrestling, strong and skilful, should not con- 


1. HV 74.21; 75.1. 
V 64.12. 

1 Е тата sahānena rocate bāhušālinā // yuddha- 
vyatikramah kašcinna bhavisyati matkrtah / na hyaham bāhu- 
yodhanam dūsayisyāmi yanmatam // yo'yam karisadharmasca 
toyadharmašca rangajah / kasāyasya са samsargah ѕатауо 
hyesa kalpitah // samyamah sthirata šauryam ууауатаһ satkriya 
balam / range ca niyatà siddhiretadyuddhamukhe vratam; HV 


75.17b-20, 
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tinue to fight when they are victorious and the others 
are utterly defeated. 

All these details on the rules of wrestling show that 
the sport was widely popular and that Krsna was 
closely associated with its practice, representing one 
of the all-time heroes and champions of the arena. 

The Visnu Purana gives a thoroughly technical 
account of the fight between Krsna and Cāņūra: 
sannipātāvadhūtaistu cāņūreņa samam harih | prakse- 
paņairmustibhišca kīlavajranipātanaih | | pādoddhūtaih 
pramrstaisca tayoryuddhamabhünmahat | [.* This is so 
specialised that Wilson had to add this note to his 
translation: 


The terms here used are technical, and refer to the 
established modes of wrestling amongst Hindu 
athletae. 1. Sannipāta, is described as mutual lay- 
ing hold of. 2. Avadhüta, “letting go of the adver- 
sary". 3. Ksepana, "pulling to, and casting back". 
4. Mustinipāta, “striking with fists”. 5. Kilanipata, 
*striking with the elbow". 6. Vajranipāta, striking 
with the fore-arm. 7. Jānunirghāta, “pressing or 
striking with the knees". 8. Bahusighattana, "in- 
terlacing the arms". 9. Pādodhūta, "kicking". 10. 
Pramrsta, *intertwining of the whole body". In 
some copies another term occurs, Asmanirghata, 
“striking with stones”, or “striking blows as hard 
as with stones"; for stones could scarcely be used 
in a contest specified as “one without weapons" 
(ašastram yuddham).3 


That Krsņa was looked on not just as a very strong 
boy but also as a very able and expert wrestler there 
can be hardly any doubt. Besides Cāņūra he also 
dispatched another professional wrestler called Tosala 
(Tošalaka in the Visņu Purāņa and in the Bhagavata),* 
and even a third one called Šala according to the 
Bhāgavata Purana. Tosala he hurled around a hundred 
times and then crushed him on the ground, according 


1. bāhuyuddhamidam range saprā$nikamakātaram / kriyà- 
balasamājūātamašastram nirmitam рша // adbhiscāpi $ramo 
nityam vineyah kāladaršibhih / karisena ca mallasya satatam 
prakriyā smrta // sthito bhūmigatašcaiva yo yathamargatah 
sthitah / niyudhyatašca paryayah prasnikaih samudahrtah // 
bālo va yadiva madhyah sthaviro va kršo'pi va / balastho va 
sthito range jfieyah kaksyāntareņa vai // balata$ca kriyātašca 
bāhuyuddhavidhiryudhi / nirghātānantaram kimcinna karta- 
vyam vijānatā; HV 75.10-14. 

2. VP 5.20. 66-67. 

3. Н.Н. Wilson, The Vishnu Purana (1840), rep. Punthi 
Pustak, Calcutta 1972, p. 443, n.5. 

4. Jīvānanda Vidyāsāgara edition of 1882 reads (VP 
5.20.60) Tosalaka; Wilson’s translation has Tomalaka, 
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to the Harivamsa.! According to Visnu Purāņa Krsna 
killed him with a blow of his left hand.” According 
to the Bhāgavata Krsna broke him in two, and Sala 
he kicked on the head, killing both of them.’ Bala- 
rama on his part also killed several wrestlers. They 
were Mustika and Andhra according to the Hari- 
vamsa, Mustika and Sumālin according to the Visnu 
Purana,’ Mustika, Kuta and not just Sumalin but 
eight younger brothers of Kamsa according to the 
Bhagavata.® All of them were defeated and killed by 
the two cowherd boys. The tyrant Kamsa did not 
get the honour of being killed in open battle or being 
pierced through with arrows, but died while being 
dragged by the hair. He was thus excluded from the 
path of the heroes.’ 

This great duel, this central episode in the great 
drama of Krsna’s life, served to put him right in the 
middle of the political arena where he was to remain 
till the end of his days. Coming to Mathura as a 
simple cowherd boy, despised by the upper classes, 
he emerges after the wrestling match as a prince and 
the master of the city. His force and prowess in the 
ring impress and captivate everybody's heart: not 
the least among them, but indeed the most fervent 
admirers of this rustic champion, are the women. 
The Harivamša makes, for once, a concession to 
chastity and mentions only public women as those 
enamoured of Krsna when he first appears in Mathura 
as a wrestling champion: ‘all the courtesans stared 
fixedly at Krsna, as if their eyes were bees going to 
drink of his lotus-like face.'* The Bhāgavata Purana 
does not stop at public women, but makes all the 
women in Mathura, young and old, married and 


1. krsnastosalamudyamya giri$rhgopamam bali bhrāma- 
yitvā šataguņam nispipesa mahītale; HV 76.3. 

2. krsņastošalakam bhūyo mallarājam mahābalam / vāma- 
mustiprahāreņa pātayāmāsa bhūtale; VP 5.20.79. 

3. tarhyeva hi šalah krsnapadāpahatašīrsakah / dvidhā 
vidīrņastošalaka ubhāvapi nipetatuh; BhP 10.44.27. 

4. samkarsanastu suciram yodhayitva mahābalah / andhra- 
mallam mahāmallo mandalàni vidaršayan // mustinaikena 
tejasvī sāšanistanayitnunā / Sirasyabhyahanadviro vajreņeva 
mahāgirim; HV 76.5-6. 

5. kamse grhīte krsņena tadbhrātā'bhyāgato rusā / sumālī 
balabhadreņa līlayaiva nipātitah; VP 5.20.90. 

6. tatah kūtamanuprāptam ramah praharatam varah / 
avadhillilaya rājan sāvajīam vāmamustinā // and, tasyānujā 
bhrātaro'stau kankanyagrodhakādayah / abhyadhāvannabhi- 
kruddhā bhrāturnirvešakāriņah; BhP 10.44.26 and 40. 

7. asamgrāme hatah kamsah sa bāņairapariksatah / kaņtha- 
grāhānnirastāsurvīramārgānnirākrtah; HV 76.40. 

8. vāramukhyāšca tāh sarvah krsnasya mukhapankajam 1 
papurhi netrabhramarairnimesāntaragāmibhih; HV 76.13, 


unmarried, fall in love with the strong cowherd, come 
to participate in the wrestling match and defying the 
great champions. When they hear the news of his 
coming they rush to their windows and roofs without 
any care as to the state they are in. Leaving meals 
and children, they only care to see that charming 
young man of whom they have heard so often before.! 
Obviously Krsna’s fame as a strong man had 
preceded him and gained for him the admiration 
of the weaker sex usually bestowed on public heroes. 
The Visnu Purana is more restrained in its account 
of this sexual attraction produced by the young cham- 
pion, and refers only to the two brothers being con- 
templated with pleasure both by men and women.? 
What has to be remarked is that all this excitement 
in town was caused mainly because of the festival to 
be celebrated and its principal and culminating attrac- 
tion, the wrestling match. Krsna was sought after by 
everybody, and women in particular, as the strong 
man of the cowherds, about whose force many stories 
were told, come to challenge as a champion wrestler 
other famous champions in the royal arena. The 
reader of the Purāņas knows that Krsna is god, but 
to the people living in Mathurā at the time, and even 
to the cowherds, he was just a strong man and a 
champion wrestler, not a little thing if we consider 
the fame and admiration that even in our day a 
hero-athlete or a movie star commands among the 
masses. 

Of Indra we know that he was a strong man, but 
we do not know if he was considered a wrestler. He 
defeated many enemies, but it is generally said that 
he used his vajra to accomplish those deeds of prowess. 
Heracles on his part was not only a strong man but 
also a wrestler. Like Kisna, his fame preceded him 
wherever he went and he was challenged on various 
occasions to wrestle against other strong men. When 
he was returning from the country of the amazons, 
where he went to get the girdle of Hyppolite, their 
queen, he stopped at Torone ‘and there, being chal- 
lenged to wrestle by Polygonus and Telegonus, sons 
of Proteus, son of Poseidon, he killed them in the 
wrestling match”. In fact Heracles had also as an 
alternative name, that of Palaemon, that is, ‘Wrestler’. 


1. muhuh š$ruta; BIP 10.41.24-29. 

2. strībhirnaraišca sānandam locanairabhivīksitau; VP 
5.19.13a. 

3. Apollodorus, The Library, 2.5.9; tr. J.G. Frazer, v.l, 
p. 209. 

4. Fontenrose, Python, p. 352; R. Graves, The Greek Myths, 
Pelican, Harmondsworth 1960, v.2, p. 101d, refers to Apollo- 
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Heracles not only accepted challenges but he also came 
out and challenged other famous wrestlers. Such was 
the case with Antaeus, king of Libya, in the words 
of Diodorus of Sicily: 


... he challenged to a fight Antaeus, whose fame 
was noised abroad because of his strength of body 
and his skill in wrestling, and because he was wont 
to put to death all strangers whom he had defeated 
in wrestling, and grappling with him Heracles slew 
the giant.* 


This fight of Heracles versus Antaeus has remark- 
able parallels to that of Bhima and Jarāsamdha promp- 
ted by Krsna. Krsna does not kill Jarāsamdha per- 
sonally, but we know that the expedition against this 
king was organised by Krsņa and only at his instance. 
Krsņa had a personal grudge against Jarāsamdha, 
that the Pāņdavas did not have. Jarāsamdha was the 
father-in-law of Kamsa and after the death of this 
latter he attacked Mathurā several times, finally caus- 
ing Krsna and the Yādavas to move to Dvārakā.? 
The killing of Jarāsamdha is thus very much the deed 
of Krsņa and we have seen? how even the definitive 
blow was struck at his command. Antaeus, like 
Jarāsamdha, had defeated many adversaries. Jarā- 
samdha wanted to sacrifice them to the god Siva; 
Antaeus used their skulls to roof the god Poseidon’s 
Temple.* Both Antaeus and Jarasamdha were killed 
by being lifted in the air and broken.” In a common 
wrestling technique, ‘being forced to wrestle with 
him, Hercules hugged him, lifted him aloft, broke and 
killed him’. 

One other challenge to wrestle received by Heracles 
came from Eryx, a son of Poseidon, according to 
Apollodorus, or of Aphrodite, according to Diodorus 
Siculus. At the time, Heracles was returning home 
from the expedition against Geryon, and driving the 
cattle he had taken from him. If we follow the account 
of Apollodorus, the trouble arose when one of the 
bulls of Heracles straggled from the herd and was 


taken by Eryx. 


So Hercules entrusted the Kine to Hephaestus and 
hurried away in search of the bull. He found it in 


dorus 2.4.12 and Diodorus 4.10.11 for this name, but we are 
unable to find it there; perhaps he had other sources. 

1. Diodorus Siculus, The Library of History 4.17.4; tr. 
C. H. Oldfather, v.2, P- 399. 
HV 19-82; VP 5.22-23; BhP 10.50. 
Above, p. 79 
Mbh 2.20.8-9; Fontenrosē, Python, р. 330. 
Apollodorus 2,511; Mbh 2.22.5-7. 
Apollodorus, ibid. 
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the herds of Eryx, and when the king refused to 
surrender it unless Hercules should beat him in a 
wrestling bout, Hercules beat him thrice, killed him 
in the wrestling, and taking the bull drove it with 
the rest of the herd to the Ionian sea.” 


The bull incident is not mentioned by Diodorus 
Siculus, who only refers to the challenge to а wrest- 
ling match, and to a wager made that if Heracles lost 
he was to surrender the herd, while if Eryx was defea- 
ted he would surrender his land.* This episode is 
very important for us since, besides the wrestling 
part that has parallels in the Krsna stories, it presents 
Heracles as driving a herd of cattle, tending it and 
protecting it, that is, a cowherd, here perhaps rather 
like a cattle rustler, but still in charge of the kine and 
protecting them. We have mentioned before (see 
above page 78) that Heracles was a cowherd, since as 
a boy he was sent by his father to the cow station 
and there he grew up.? From that time onwards he 
protected the cows, and once he killed a lion that 
used to prey on the herds.! The Eryx incident is also 
very important from the point of view of a compari- 
son of the longer episode of Geryon's cows with which 
we shall deal in more detail later. 

Many more examples of Heracles' wrestling can be 
found, but these are enough to establish the point of 
the importance of this activity in the career of the 
hero. Like Krsna he too was a famous strong man 
and wrestling was a natural field for such heroes to 
develop and demonstrate their abilities. 


iv. KRSNA AS STRONG MAN: 
THE GREAT LOVER AND THE GREAT EATER 


The feats of Krsna, as those of Heracles, have a 
definite flavour of prowess of strength. Not only in 
their killing of monsters or in their wrestling bouts 
but in other ways too both proved their character 
of strong-men, of invincible heroes and paradigms of 
force. We shall deal now with two of these aspects 
that have not been dealt with before in the context 
of the deeds of a strong-man in the Krsņa legend. 
These two common traits of strong-men are: their 
enormous appetite that permits them: to devour big 
amounts of food, and their powerful virility, mani- 


1. Apollodorus, The Library, 2.5.10; tr. Frazer, v.1, p.217. 

2. Diodorus Siculus, The Library of History, 4.23.2; tr. 
Oldfather, v.2, p. 417. 

3. Apollodorus 2.4.9. 

4. Ibid. 2.4.10. 
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fested in great sexual potency, that allows them to 
enjoy numerous women within a short time. Let us 
consider first this latter trait that in the Krsna saga 
acquires new significance. 

The relationship between Krsna and the gopis has 
been generally glossed over by Indian commentators 
as innocent playfulness and dance, or as unconsum- 
mated love, or as purely spiritual symbolism.* There 
are, bowever, numerous hints and references in the 
Puranas to show the carnal nature of the cowgirls’ 
love for Krsna and the sexuality involved in the rasa 
dance. This dance called Hallisaka in the colophon 
to the corresponding chapter of the Harivamsa and 
also in the Bā/acarita, is described as the dance of 
one male with several females (Monier-Williams), 
and is interpreted by Nilakantha the commentator 
on the Mahabharata thus: ‘The sporting of one man 
with several women is called rāsa sport’.2 Probably, 
Kakati was not very far off the mark in considering 
the rāsa dance to be connected to an ancient fertility 
festival such as those performed in many societies. It 
is hard to tell if Krsna was originally associated with 
the deity of these festivals, but it is not improbable, 
in view of the explanation of his own name given 
by Krsna in the Mahabharata: ‘I plough the earth, 
O Partha, having become a big ploughshare, and 
since my colour is black, I am, therefore, [called] 
Krsņa”. Also if we take into account the description 
of the dance presented by Nilakantha: 


Driving a stout, round and smooth spike of the 
measure of a vitasti [the length between the thumb 
and the small finger of the extended palm] into the 
earth, and then moving towards one another with 
the feet and rotating with the hands—this is the 
rasa gathering.’ 


The interest of this verse is in its mention of that 
round and smooth spike driven into the earth, which 
is in all likelihood a phallic symbol, and around which 


1. S.K. De, Early History of the Vaisnava Faith and Move- 
ment in Bengal, K. L. Mukhopadhyay, Calcutta 1961, pp. 348- 
51; S. C. Chakravarti, Philosophical Foundation of Bengal 
Vaisnavism, Academic, Calcutta 1969, pp. 366-75. 

2. ekasya pumso bahubhih stribhih krīdanam saiva rāsa- 
krīdā; in Banikanta Какай, Visņuite Myths and Legends, Tarini 
Das, Gauhati 1952, p. 41. 

3. Kakati, ibid., pp. 47-52 and 76-77. 

4. krsāmi medinīm pārtha bhūtvā kārsņāyaso mahān / 
krsno varņašca me yasmāt tasmāt krsņo'hamarjuna; Mbh 
12.330.14 

5. prthum suvrttam masrnam vitastimātronnatam kau 
vinikhanya $ankum / ākramya padbhyāmitaretarantu hastair- 
bhramo'yam khalu rāsagosthī; in Kakati id, 


the dancers perform their. circular movements. In 
the Puranic accounts the gopis dance around Krsņa, 
giving him the place of the original phallic symbol. 

There is no doubt, however, about the sentiments 
of the cowherdesses who are deeply in love with the 
strong and valiant boy living in their village, They 
love him and admire him, and he has won that 
admiration through his prowess and feats of strength, 
The gopis sing his adventures and imitate his deeds 
they strike their own arms, as if they had big muscles, 
mimicking the wrestling attitudes of Krsna. When 
they sing of him they specifically mention him as a 
wrestler,? and it is very obvious that they are in love 
with the hero figure whom they idolise. 

In spite of what they would like to do, the texts 
cannot gloss over the fact that the gopis wanted to 
play and dally as much as Krsna, to sing, dance 
and frolic together at night in the forest. The erotic 
nature of the games and the occasion is always under- 
stood. In the Visnu Purana, Krsna considers the 
beauty of the full moon night and wants to Sport 
with the gopis? the word here used being rati i.e. 
sexual love. Later in the chapter again this vocabu- 
lary is used, proving the nature of those nocturnal 
games of Krsna and the gopīs: “The cowherdesses, 
fond of [sexual] pleasure, enjoy Krsna in the night’.4 
The Harivamsa equally expresses all the eroticism of 
those autumn nights when Krsna and the gopis gave 
themselves up to amorous pastimes. It repeats in 
almost the same words as the Visnu Purana that 
Krsna, contemplating the new moon and the beauti- 
ful night of autumn, had set his mind on games of 
love.® It also describes in specific terms how they 
‘afflicted him with their erect breasts'* and again 
echoes the Visņu Purāņa, changing only one word in 
this line: ‘cowherdesses, fond of pleasure, seek for 
Krsna in the night’? The Harivamsa ends its des- 


1. krsnalilanukarinyah; HV 63-26; vanesu tālahastāgraih 
kutfayantyastathaparah / cerurvai caritam tasya krsņasya vraja- 
yositāh; HV 63.27. 

2. barhiņastabakadhātupalāšairbaddhamallaparibarhavida- 
mbah / karhicit sabala āli sa gopairgāh samāhvayati yatra 
mukundah; BAP 10.35.6. 


3. vilokya saha gopībhirmanašcakre гайт prati; VP 
5.13.25. 


4. krsņam gopānganā rātrau ramayanti ratipriyah; VP 
5.13.59. 
5. kršņastuyauvanām drstva nisi candramaso navam / 
Saradinam nišānām ca manašcakre ratim prati; HV 63.15. 

6. tastam payodharottānairurobhih samapīdayan; HV 
63.23a. 


7. krsņam gopānganā rātrau mrgayanti ratipriyah; HV 


ibi. . 41. 63.24b. 
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cription of the rāsa dance episode with this memo- 
rable verse: "Their limbs covered with dust and dry 
cow-dung, they surround Krsņa sporting with him, 
as young female elephants delighted with a male’ 
These images leave no doubt as to the carnality of 
the whole episode. As in the biblical Song of Songs, 
we do not deny that the erotic imagery may have, 
or definitely has, a spiritual and mystic symbolism. 
That this is so, in the later Krsna cult, is out of the 
question. The words, however, are there, and they 
have a profane meaning also, a meaning more imme- 
diate and evident, and since we are dealing with the 
stories as such, and not as mystical allegories, this 
is the meaning narratively pertinent. 

The eroticism keeps appearing in the Bhdgavata 
Purana, if possible in clearer terms, although at the 
same time the religious symbolism is also stressed 
more and more. It states that the gopis looked upon 
Krsna ‘only as a lover'.? Also, that ‘they considered 
Krsna as their dearest lover, and not as Brahman, 
O Muni’.2 When Krsna is pretending to want to 
dissuade them from their assignation he refers to it 
as aupapatyam i.e. ‘adultery or intercourse with a 
paramour’, and the gopis, for their part, acknow- 
ledge that they are going astray, but they argue: “What 
woman in the three worlds would not swerve from 
pure conduct, as long as she is deluded by your soft 
melody? and later: ‘The Lord of the lords of yoga, 
having heard their lamenting, smiling compassionately, 
though delighting [only] in [his own divine] self, gave 
intense delight to the gopis’.® 

Finally, the Bhagavata describes, in more specific 
terms than any used until then, the dalliance of the 
hero and the cowgirls: 


By stretching his arms and embracing them, by 
caressing their hands and hair, their thighs, waists 
and breasts, by pleasing them with strokes of his 
fingernails, by his games, glances and smiles, Krsņa 
aroused the lust of the beauties of Vraja and made 
love to them.” 


1. НИ 63.30; karīsapāmsudigdhāngyastāh krsnamanuvav- 
rire / ramayantyo yathā nāgam sapramodah karenavah // 

2. jārabuddhyāpi; BAP 10.29.11. 

3. BhP 10.29.12. Krsņam viduh param kāntam na tu 
brahmatayā mune. 

4. BhP 10.29.26. i M 

5. kā stryanga te kalapadāyatamūrcchitena sammohitārya- 
caritānna calettrilokyam; BhP 10.29.40. 

6. iti viklavitam tāsām $rutvà yogesvareSvarah / prahasya 
sadayam gopīrātmāramo'pyarīramāt; BhP 10.29.42 (tr. A.L 


Basham). ы 2% 
7. BhP 10.29.46; bāhuprasāraparirambhakarālakorunīvīsta- 
Y C 
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The Bhāgavata does not reach the excesses of the 
Brahmavaivarta Purana," where Krsna makes love 
to nine hundred thousand gopis, using expertly all 
the arts of the Kama Sastra.? 

All this goes to show that actually there is clear 
textual evidence on the amorous encounters of Krsna 
and the cowherdesses. The stressing of this fact 
seems to be necessary in view of the numerous denials 
of it.3 The point is not made, but it is clear that Krsna, 
the hero, was able to sexually satisfy a great number 
of women in a short period, and this is one of the 
typical processes of the archetypal strong man. This 
we can show by quoting the accounts on the inter- 
course of Heracles and the daughters of Thespius, 
a king whose numerous cattle had been saved by 
Heracles from a lion: 


Now this Thespius was king of Thespiae, and Her- 
cules went to him when he wished to catch the lion. 
The king entertained him for fifty days, and each 
night, as Hercules went forth to the hunt, Thespius 
bedded one of his daughters with him; ... for he 
was anxious that all of them should have children 
by Hercules. Thus Hercules, though he thought 
that his bed-fellow was always the same, had 
intercourse with them all.4 


Diodorus Siculus brings the account closer to the 
Krsna legend by stating that Heracles was at the 
time still a boy: 


When Heracles was still a boy, but already of 
extraordinary strength of body, the king strongly 
desired that his daughters should bear children by 
him. Consequently he invited Heracles to a sacri- 
fice, and after entertaining him in brilliant fashion, 


nālabhananarmanakhāgrapātaiņ / ksvelyā'valokahasitairvraja- 
sundariņāmuttambhayan ratipatim ramayāmcakāra // 

1. BVP 4.28. 

2. The Brahmavaivarta Purāņa, tr. R. N. Sen, SBH, v.24, 
Pāņini Office, Allahabad 1922, v.2, pp. 229-35; “At the com- 
mencement of the sexual intercourse, in the middle and in the 
end, Lord Krsņa performed the incidental acts connected with 
the intercourse for the satisfaction of the girls in a manner 
better than that prescribed by the sexual science.” Ibid., p. 233; 
nirūpitam kāmašāstre cakāresastato'dhikam | krīdārambhe 
са madhye ca viratau karma yositam; BVP 4.28.113, ed. Jivà- 
nanda Vidyasāgara, Calcutta 1888, v.2, p. 336. 

3. Strangely enough for a trait so prominent in the Krsna 
legend, there is not much iconographical evidence on the sports 
of Krsna and the gopis previous to the tenth century. In pl. 47 
we present the only undisputable image of it. There is however 
One inscription of the 7th-8th centuries that refers to a ‘maker 
of images of Krsna and the Gopis’. G. Būhler, ‘Further Pabhosa 
Inscriptions’, Ef, v.2, p. 482. 

4. Apollodorus, 2.4.10; tr. Frazer. 
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he sent his daughters one by one in to him; and 
Heracles lay with them all, brought them all with 
child, and so became the father of fifty sons. 


Other points of similarity can be found here. In 
the case of Krşna, the episode occurs in a dance that 
is a sort of a festival, while in the case of Heracles, 
it happens at a sacrifice where he is entertained ‘in 
brilliant fashion’, most probably with songs and 
music. Contrasting points are that the gopis are pro- 
hibited by their relatives from attending their tryst 
with Krsna while the daughters of Thespius are promp- 
ted by their father to go and lie with the hero. But, 
like the rest of Heracles’ prowess, this feat is related 
to show the extraordinary strength and endurance 
that he had. Oldfather gives a note that we can add 
here: 


This was done, according to some ancient writers, 
on fifty successive nights; according to others, on 
seven nights, when seven daughters lay with Hera- 
cles each night, one refusing and being sentenced 
by him to lifelong maidenhood. But some writers... 
state that this deed was accomplished by Heracles 
in one night and counted as his thirteenth Labour.? 


Besides this episode with the daughters of Thespius, 
one other side of Heracles may be brought here to 
show a parallel to the rasa dance of Krsna. Karl 
Galinsky in his admirable study, The Herakles Theme, 
studies a poem, attributed to Hesiod, called the shield 
of Heracles. Among other things Galinsky says: 
‘Wrestlers and boxers are represented, too, and Hera- 
cles was of course their patron. The athletes’ 
endeavour is skilfully likened to Heracles.’ A little 
later, however, he adds that the poem: ‘shows an 
early awareness of Heracles’ softer and aesthetic side, 
which was to continue until it found its most striking 
expression in the figure of Hercules Musarum or 
Musagetes, Leader of the Muses, in Hellenistic and 
Roman times.’ This informs us that Heracles was 
also in close relation to the nine Muses, the goddesses 
of the arts, who used to dance a circular dance around 


1. Diodorus 4.29.3; tr. Oldfather. A similar story is told 
about Samson, the strong-man of the Jews. The Talmud inter- 
prets this line of the book of Judges “And he did grind in the 
prison house’ (Judges 16.21) as : ‘It teaches that everyone brou- 
ght his wife to him to the prison that she might bear a child by 
him [who would be as strong as he was]. sofah 10.a, tr. A. 
Cohen, p. 45, in The Babylonian Talmud, ed. by Y. Epstein, v.3, 
pt. 3, Soncino Press, London 1936. - 

2. C. H. Oldfather, Diodorus of Sicily, The Library of 
History, Harvard University Press, 1961, v.2, pp. 434-35. 


Apollo, and, in all probability, also around Heracles, 

Krsna's sexual prowess was not performed only 
for the benefit of the gopis. Other women, and also 
divine beings, had the fortune to enjoy his incom- 
parable charm and dexterity in amorous matters, 
The Kürma Purüna relates how once Krsna went to 
the Himālaya, to do penance in order to obtain a 
son from Jàmbavati, one of his wives, and at her 
request. There, after meeting Siva and Pārvatī and 
numerous speeches of mutual praise, he proceeded 
to Mount Kailāša and: 


It so happened that once Krsna, the increaser of 
Devaki's joy, resplendent with grace, moved about 
the caves in the hill for the purpose of sporting. 
Seeing him, the all-pervading one, the daughters 
of Gandharvas-Apsarases, the chiefs among the prin- 
cesses of the Nāgas (serpent-Kings), and all the 
Siddhas, Yaksas and Gandharvas, grew highly 
delighted and with eyes gazing with pleasure, they 
showered flowers over the head of that illustrious 
one. The Gandharva maidens, and the best of the 
celestial nymphs, with garments and ornaments 
slipping down from their bodies, felt a keen desire 
for Krsna. One beautiful woman, proficient in 
music, began singing various songs of Devaki. 
Some other damsels took off the excellent orna- 
ments from their own bodies and decorated the body 
of Krsna, the ornament of the world with them. 
Others took off the ornaments from his body and 
decorated their own limbs with them while orna- 
menting Madhava with their own ones. Some of 
them, fawn-eyed and infatuated with lust, approa- 


ched Krsna, and kissed the lotus-like lips of Hari. ` 


Some of them, being utterly lost in his enchant- 
ment, held Govinda by the hand and forcibly led 
him, the source of the world, to their dwelling 
abode. By assuming many forms sportingly, Lord 
Krsna, the lotus-eyed one, fulfilled their desire. In 
this way, casting a spell on the world, Lord Hari, 
Narayana, sported for a long time in the city of 
the god of gods 
This description shows the image of Krsna that, in- 
deed, had come to be proverbial: the great lover, 
the supremely attractive man. That this is so is shown 
simply by the fact that this passage is included in the 
Kurma Purana without any narrative, mythological 
or religious justification, and evidently just to bring 
out a salient characteristic in the divine personality- 


1. Kürma Purana, 1.25.6-17; tr. A. Bhattacharya, All-India 


3. Galinsky, The Heracles THERE, Pinagar Circle, Jammu Collector a Кај Trust, Varanasi, 1972, pp. 182-83. 
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That this aspect of Krsņa is chosen to characterise 
him, and not any of his other feats of strength, shows 
how deeply in the popular mind Krsna had been 
identified with amorous sports with a number of 
women simultaneously. Differently from Heracles, 
however, and representing one of the big differences 
between the two heroes and their particular position 
in the mythology and religion of their respective 
countries, Krsna does not, as a regular strong-man, 
take the women successively in a long, intense, bout 
of love, but, as the supreme god that he is, magically 
divides himself in many exact doubles, and in this 
way thoroughly satisfies all the ladies at the same 
time.! This trick takes from the episodes of Krsna’s 
loves much of that quality of prowess of strength, 
of monumental endurance, that the feat of Heracles 
possesses. On the other hand the erotic multiplica- 
tion of Krsna takes him from the level of a simple 
strong-man—a Bhima for example—to that of the 
Cosmic and Universal god that he is in Indian My- 
thology. That is the difference between Krsņa and 
Heracles. Although the latter is the son of a god, and 
is finally divinised throughout his career, he is just 
a strong-man, a hero of superhuman strength, but 
no more than this. On the other hand, Krsņa is God, 
he takes human form and is also a strong-man and 
a hero, but, foremost, he is still God and keeps 
manifesting this fact throughout his life. In all the 
accounts of Krsna's life there is this ambivalence in 
the depiction of the hero, a human strong-man 
that is probably the original figure, but also God 
himself. This ambivalence takes much of the force 
of a legend that otherwise could be the straight- 
forward saga of a powerful hero, but, at the same 
time, gives to this saga a religious meaning that has 
converted it into one of the strongest of spiritual 
forces in India. ; 
The multiplication of Krsna for erotic purposes: is 
just one more of his manifestations as the Cosmic 
deity some of which we have already reviewed. It 
also appears in the accounts of the rasa dance episode, 
where Krsna actually multiplies himself in order to 
sport individually with each one of the gopis. H.H. 
Wilson, in his translation of the Visnu Purana, fur- 
nishes the following note: 
Krsna, it is said, in order to form the circle, takes 
each damsel by the hand, and leads her to her 
place: there he quits her; but the effect of the 


1. bahūni krtvā rūpāņi pūrayāmāsa līlayā; KP 1.25.16. 
2, See above, pp. 73-78, 


87 
contact is such, that it deprives her of the power 
Of perception, and she contentedly takes the hand 
Of her female neighbour, thinking it to be Krsna's. 
The Bhāgavatais bolder and asserts that Krsna multi- 
plied himself, and actually stood between each two 
damsels: rāsotsavak sampravrito gopimandalamandi- 
tah | yogešvareņa tasam madhye dvayordvayo pra- 
vistena iti |] “the Rasa dance, formed of a circle 
graced by the Gopis, was then led by the Lord of 
magic, Krsna having placed himself in the midst 
of every two of the nymphs.” The Harivamsa 
intimates the same, though not very fully: tāstu pam- 
ktikrtah sarvā ramayanti manoramam gayantyah 
krsnacaritam dvandvašo gopakanyakah | “then all 
the nymphs of the cowherds, placing themselves 
in couples in a row, engaged in pleasant diversion, 
singing the deeds of Krsna.” The Pamkti, or row 
is said by the commentator to mean here the Man- 
dala, or ring; and the “couples” to imply that 
Krsna was between every two.! 


From this note we can see that the magical multi- 
plication was not originally a part of the episode 
and that it came later as part of the process that 
converted Krsņa from a folk-hero into the Supreme 
God. This process reaches its culminating point in 
the Bhagavata Purana, and there occurs an episode 
that is related to both the themes we are dealing with 
now, namely, the satisfaction of many women at 
once, and the magic multiplication of the hero. It 
is said that after the battle between Krsna and the 
demon Naraka, our hero took with him the sixteen 
thousand women kept by that monster at his palace 
in Kāmarūpa. 

Krsna wedded all of these ladies and went to live 
with them in Dvārakā. He built for each one a beauti- 


‘ful palace so that there would be no jealousies and 


quarrelling in his household. But the sage Narada 
was curious to know how Krsna was faring and how 
he, with only one body, had married sixteen thou- 
sand women. So he went to meet him in the company 
of Rukmini, Krsna’s principal wife. After a short 


1. H.H. Wilson, The Vishnu Purana, p. 425, n.3; the verses 
quoted being respectively BAP 10.33.3, and HV 63.25; the 
mystical symbolism of the various versions is fairly clear. In 
the VP version each Gopi finds God in her human neighbour, 
whom she loves as God. In the ВАР God is actually beside her 
in all his fullness. God, being infinite, can divide himself 
infinitely and every part is also infinite. 

2. narakam nihatam é$rutvà tathodvaham са yositām / 
krsņenaikena bahvīnām tad didrksuh sma nāradah // citram 
bataitadekena vapusā. yugapat prthak / grhesu dvyastasáhasram 
striya eka udāvahat; ВАР 10.69.1-2, à 
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complimentary conversation, Narada proceeded to 
another of Krsna’s palaces, and there he saw him 
again with another of his wives. Astonished, Narada 
went to another palace just to see Krsna with yet 
another wife and engaged in a different occupation. 
In that manner Narada visited many of the palaces 
and in each one he met Krsna with a happy wife 
and dedicated to numerous activities, among them, 
notably, sporting amorously in the water with several 
courtesans." The Bhagavata here presents Krsna as 
the divine prototype of the householder. If Siva is 
the ascetic by antonomasia, Krsna is the householder 
par excellence in this episode of the Bhagavata.? As 
every householder he is naturally dedicated to the 
three aims of life: Dharma, Artha and Kāma.3 This 
is the apparent purpose of this episode, to show 
Krsna’s married life, but at the same time the other 
two purposes of the tale are discernible: to show 
his Cosmic manifestation at work, and lastly, to show 
how the hero was capable of satisfying even sixteen 
thousand wives. We can see how this motif has been 
transformed in the Krsna legend froma mere feat of 
endurance, to acquire religious and moral significance. 

To come again to the ‘strong-man’ element, we 
may now consider the other trait of this stock charac- 
ter that we have referred to already: the enormous 
appetite of the athlete and the extraordinary amount 
of food and drink that he is capable of consuming. A 
voracious appetite is a characteristic attribute of 
strong-men everywhere. One of the epithets addres- 
sed to mighty heroes in Sanskrit is vrkodara, i.e. 
*wolf's belly, and Bhima, the strong-man of the 
Mahabharata, is constantly referred to by this adjec- 
tive. He is, in fact, several times mentioned as eating 
excessive quantities of food. When the five Pandava 
brothers were in exile, Kunti, their mother, would 
divide whatever food they had gathered during the 
day and give the larger part of this to Bhima since he, 
as a strong man, needed it more than the rest.4 In 
the Germanic Mythology also, heroes are remark- 
able for their ability to devour enormous amounts 
of food and drink even larger quantities of beer. 
For instance, we have the example of Loki and Thor 
who once went to the country of the giants and there 
entered into a contest with them: 

1. jalakridaratam kvāpi vāramukhyābalāvrtam; BhP 10. 
69.27. 

2. ityācarantam saddharmān pāvanān grhamedhinām / 
tameva sarvagehesu santamekam dadarša ha; BhP 10.69.41. 

3. kvāpi dharmam sevamānamarthakāmau ca kutracit; 


BhP 10.69.29. 
4. Mbh 1.145.5. 


Loki first stepped forward. He boasted of his 
prowess in eating much and quickly. The king 
gave him the giant Logi for an opponent. The 
two contestants were served with vast quarters of 
meat on plates as big as vats. In a brief space of 
time Loki had eaten all his meat, leaving behind 
nothing but bones. But his adversary had, in the 
meantime, gulped down both meat and bones, and 
the plate as well ... At last it was Thor's turn to 
show his skill. No one, he declared with complete 
assurance, could drink as much or as quickly as 
he. Utgardloki then sent for the horn which the 
warriors of his establishment were accustomed to 
empty in one, or at the most, two draughts. Thor 
seized the drinking horn and once, twice, thrice 
took long, deep draughts. But when he put it down 
again, the level of the liquid was scarcely lower 
than when he had begun.! 


Here, although the heroes lost the contest because of 
magic, it is shown that a great eating and drinking 
capacity was considered one of a strong-man's quali- 
ties. Similarly, Heracles was famous for his tremen- 
dous appetite; he was even called Buphagus, or ‘Ox- 
eater’. This account is given by Graves: 


About this time, Heracles won his title of Buphagus, 
or “Ох-еаѓег”. It happened as follows. Lepreus ... 
had foolishly advised king Augeias to fetter Herac- 
les when he asked to be paid for having cleansed 
the cattle-yards. Hearing that Heracles was on 
his way to the city, Astydameia persuaded Lepreus 
to receive him courteously and plead for forgiveness. 
This Heracles granted, but challenged Lepreus 
to a triple contest: of throwing the discus, drinking 
bucket after bucket of water, and eating an ox. 
Then though Heracles won the discus-throw and 
the drinking-match, Lepreus ate the ox in less time 
than he. Flushed with success, he challenged Herac- 
les to a duel, and was at once clubbed to death.? 


That Heracles actually challenged Lepreus to an 
eating and drinking contest shows how confident 
he was in these capacities. As early as Hesiod his 
enormous appetite was already well known and used 
as one of the main subjects in a poetical work by that 
bard: 


Being close to the people as he was, Hesiod also 
portrayed Heracles as the folksy, jolly good fellow. 


1. E. Tonnelat, “Тешопіс Mythology’, in New Larousse 
Encyclopedia of Mythology, Hamlyn, London 1974, pp. 264-65. 
2. R. Graves, The Greek Myths, Penguin, Harmondsworth, 
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The few fragments that have been preserved of 
the Wedding of Ceyx give us some indication of 
this. One of the main subjects of the poem was 
the wedding-feast of Ceyx and Alcyone at which 
Heracles intervened. He crashed the party, justi- 
fying himself with jovial magnificence: “Of their 
own accord good men betake themselves to good 
men’s feasts”. This phrase became so proverbial 
that it was quoted, among others, by Plato in the 
Symposium, ... Much of the rest of the poem 
seems to have been concerned with Heracles’ prodi- 
gious appetite, a theme on which the comic poets 
were to seize with so much glee.* 


Galinsky dedicates a whole chapter of his book to 
‘The Comic Hero’, and there he shows how that trait 
of the strong man, that is in other cultures treated 
seriously and just as one more among the qualities 
of the hero, was used in Greece by the satirical drama- 
tists as a device to raise laughter. ‘The multitude of 
pertinent fragments from the entire range of Greek 
comedy, Old, Middle and New, associate Heracles 
with seemingly endless gluttony.’ And also: “There 
are countless variations on the stock theme of Hera- 
cles the glutton.’ In the case of Krsna the motif of 
the hero’s great appetite is not so prominent but 
there is at least one instance that we can adduce to 
show this trait of the strong man present in his legends. 
Curiously, as it happened with Heracles, this fact 
led to disparagement and vituperation. In the Maha- 
bhārata, when Sisupàla is vilifying Krsna in front of 
all the kings in the royal hall of Yudhisthira, he 
mentions that episode, which does not reflect Krsna’s 
best image: ‘When we hear from you, Bhisma, that 
. he ate a lot of food while playing on a mountain top, 
you astound us the more.’ Sišupāla is, of course, 
referring to the Govardhana episode. 

It is said in the Harivamsa and the Puranas that 
once when the cowherds were preparing themselves 
to celebrate a festival in honour of Indra, Krsna 
dissuaded them from proceeding with it, and instead 
convinced them that they should worship Mount 
Govardhana.* In a discourse referring to the duties 
of the different orders of society he asserts that each 
profession should worship its own means of subsis- 
tence; since the cowherds wander in the forests and 


1. G.K. Galinsky, The Heracles Theme, pp. 16-17. 

2. Galinsky, ibid., p. 91. 

3. bhuktametena bahvannam krīdatā nagamürdhani / 
iti te bhisma $rņvānāh param vismayamagatah; Mbh 2.38.10; 
tr. van Buitenen. 

4. HV 59-60; VP 5.10; BhP 10.24. 
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the cows are their wealth and living, they should 
consider the cows, the mountains and the forests as 
their deities. The gopas agree to this and decide to 
start a new cult to the mountain. The chief feature 
of this worship of Govardhana was to be the pre- 
sentation of great quantities of food, and the cowherds 
mention in detail what delicacies they would prepare 
to offer in the giriyajfia,2 showing the importance 
given to food in the cult implemented by Krsna. But 
what Sišupāla was referring to in his tirade against 
Krsna, was the fact that it was finally Krsna who 
ate all those viands presented by the cowherds. The 
Ghata Jātaka and the Bālacarita do not include the 
Govardhana episode and the Devi Bhagavata Purāņa 
does not expatiate on it, but our other three sources 
all agree in the details of the incident. The Visnu 
Purana gives the shortest reference; it says that on 
the top of the mountain Krsna said ‘I am the moun- 
tain’, and taking that form he ate the great quantities 
of food offered by the gopas, and at the same time in 
his own form as Krsņa he went with the cowherds 
to the summit of Govardhana and paid homage to 
his second self? The Harivamsa says that at the end 
of the ceremony Krsna, becoming the mountain by 
his māyā, ate all that food and the milk, curds and 
best of meats, and that having eaten his fill and drunk 
milk to his satisfaction, he said ‘I am satisfied’, and 
smiled with his divine form.* The Bhagavata, being 
a later work, dispenses with any references to meat, 
and there Krsna enjoins the cowherds to offer the 
mountain, i.e. to himself, an exclusively vegetarian 
feast." Besides this difference, however, the Bhdga- 
vata follows the other two texts in its account of how 
Krsna transformed himself in the mountain taking 
a divine form, and how in that shape he ate all of 
the food offerings.® 

1. vayam vanacarā gopa gopā godhanajīvinah / gāvo's- 
maddaivatam viddhi giraya$ca vanāni ca; HV 59.20. 

2. bhojanānyupakalpyantām payasah pešalāni ca / kum- 
bhāšca vinive$yantàmudapanesu šobhanāh/lehyasya pāyasasyār- 
the droņyašca vipulāyatāh // bhaksyam bhojyam ca peyam ca 
tatsarvamupaniyatam / Бһајапапі ca māmsasya nyasyantā- 
modanasya ca; HV 60.11-12ab. 

3. girimürdhani krsņo'pi Sailo’hamiti mūrtimān / bubhuje’- 
nnam bahutaram gopavaryāhrtam dvija // svenaiva krsņo 
rupena gopaissaha giressirah / adhiruhyārcayāmāsa dvitīyāmāt- 
manastanum; VP 5.10.47-48. 

4. yajanànte tadannam tu tatpayo dadhi cottamam / 
māmsam ca mayaya krsno girirbhütva sama$nute //....bhuk- 
{уа cavabhrthe krsnah payah pitva ca kamatah / samtrpto’smiti 
divyena rūpeņa prajahāsa vai; HV 60.18 and 20. 

5. pacyantàm vividhāh pākāh sūpāntāh pāyasādayaļ / 
samyāvāpūpasaskulyah sarvadohašca grhyatam; BAP 10.24-26. 

6. krsņastvanyatamam rūpam gopavišrambhaņam gatah / 
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The Govardhana festival is celebrated up to this 
day in North India by shaping a mass of cowdung 
mixed with milk into the figure of Krsņa as the 
mountain, and offering to this image big amounts 
of food that afterwards will be eaten by the people 
of the house. We are not concerned here with the 
anthropological side of that festival; what we want 
is simply to emphasise the presence in the Krsna cycle 
of a motif prevalent in legends of other hero figures 
characterised also as strong men. Perhaps not direct- 
ly related, but still with some significance in this 
context, we can remember that Krsna was from his 
very early days notorious for his appetite, that he 
used to satiate by stealing foodstuffs from his own 
house and those of the neighbours.? In the Govar- 
dhana episode it is said that he also drank a lot of 
milk, but drinking of intoxicating beverages was not 
one of Krsna's outstanding traits, although during 
the last episode of his life, when he exterminates the 
race of the Yādavas, he is drunk. His brother Bala- 
rama, on the other hand, being also a strong-man 
figure, was notable for his drinking capacities, remind- 
ing us in this of that first of Indian strong men, Indra, 
who was also a remarkable drinker. 

With this we can leave this theme of the hero as 
a great eater and continue with his regular prowess 
as a strong man. We come now to Krsna's supreme 
feat of strength, the one that comes from the incident 
we have just related: his lifting of Mount Govar- 
dhana. Krsna, and the other strong men, realised 
many marvellous deeds of strength, but it is obvious 
that none of them can be compared as a paramount 
proof of might and power to the uprooting and 
lifting of a mountain. This must be the most out- 
standing deed of prowess of any strong man, and it 
is because of this that Krsna's most popular image 
was precisely that as Govardhanadhari.3 This feat of 
tearing mountains apart and lifting them is not new 
in Indian mythology. In the Rg Veda Indra is said 
to have cleaved asunder a big rock,* and, in what is 


failo'smiti bruvan bhüri balimādad brhadvapuh; BAP 10.24.35. 
This follows the doctrine of the Bhagavad Gita. Whatever god 

a man may worship, Krsna receives his offerings and answers 
his prayers, because Krsna IS the god worshipped. All gods 
whatever, are in fact Krsna. 

1. Ch. Vaudeville, “The Govardhan Myth in North India’, 
IIT, v.22, 1980, pp.1-35, esp. 2-5; J. S. Hawley, "Krishna's Cos- 
mic Victories’, JAAR, v.47, 1979, pp. 201-21. 

2. See above, p. 69, and plates 7, 30, 46 and 53. 

3. See plates 6, 7, 10, 15, 16, 17, 19, 22, 27, 33, 34, 36, 44, 
49, 51 & 52. 

4. RV 5.30.4, 
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more reminiscent of Heracles, to have sustained the 
sky,! and to keep apart heaven and earth.? 

Closer to Krsna we have the account of the gods 
and demons uprooting Mount Mandara to use it as 
a churning rod in the search for the lost earth, and 
Visnu lifting it up for them when they were crushed 
by its weight. We have also the Ramayana account 
of Hanuman uprooting one of the Himalayan peaks 
and transporting it all the way to Lanka,‘ and finally 
there is another monkey, one that seems to be the 
evil counterpart of Hanuman as a strong-man figure, 
Dvivida, who used to uproot mountains and crush 
villages with them® before being killed by Balarama. 
As we can see there are antecedents to Krsna’s lifting 
Govardhana, and all of them appear as examples of 
the supernatural might and force of a hero or strong- 
man figure. 

The story goes that after Krsna had stopped the 
sacrifice to Indra and enjoyed the offerings that were 
to have been given to that god and were now givento 
the mountain, Indra, full of anger, decided to teach 
Krsna and the cowherds a lesson, and show them 
that they could not slight him and go without punish- 
ment. So the chief of the gods sent torrential rains 
that poured down over the gopas” village. The dread- 
ful storm raged interminably and men and animals 
alike suffered greatly. The cows especially were afflic- 
ted by the long and hard rain, and they implored 
Krsna to save them.® It is curious to note that only 
after this plea of the cows did Krsna decide to take 
action and uproot the mountain in order to cover 
with it the cows and the cowherds, thus protecting 
them from the rain.” "Having thought thus, that 
Visnu whose deeds of valour are true, to show the 
force of his arms on that occasion, Krsna, like an- 
other mountain, uprooted the nearby mountain with 
his arms. 8 Here we can see by that phrase ‘to show 
the strength of his arms’, bahvorbalam daršayisyan, 
that this prowess of lifting a mountain is a proof of 
strength, in fact, the supreme feat of strength for the 
mighty champion. The Bhagavata Purana adds to 


RV 2.17.5. 
RV 10.89.4. 
BhP 8.6.33-39. 
Ram. 6. 74. 
VP 5.36.6; BhP 10.67.4. 
trahiti vadanairdinaih krsņamūcurivārtavat; HV 61.24. 
ayam dhrto maya Sailo bhumigrhanibhopamah / tras- 
vant savrajā gāvo madvašyašca bhavisyati; HV 61.28. 

8. HV 61.29; evam sa cintayitva tu visnuh satyaparakramah/ 
bāhvorbalam daršayisyansamīpam tam mahīdharam / dorbhyā- 
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this description of a marvellous deed, that Krsņa 
did it with one hand only and playfully, as a child 
holds up a small umbrella1. 

For seven days and nights Krsņa held the moun- 
tain aloft protecting the cows and the people from 
the rains sent by Indra to destroy them, and finally 
the latter realised that he could not harm them and 
ordered the rain to stop.? Several interpretations have 
been given of this episode, like the one that finds in 
it evidence of the supplanting of the Indra-cult by 
the Krsna-cult? or the one that sees in it a motif 
describing the establishment of order in the cosmos, 
a motif that can be interpreted psychoanalytically.* 
We are not concerned here with this kind of inter- 
pretation; probably they all have a certain amount 
of truth. What we are chiefly interested in is in the 
stories as such, in the narrative itself and in the themes 
and motifs that compound it. From that point of 
view the lifting of the mountain is extremely impor- 
tant, being one of the main motifs in the themes 
of the strong man, a series that has not been 
considered in relation to Krsņa and that can, 
as we see, account for most of the episodes in the 
life of the hero. That this episode forms a central 
image in the career of Krsņa is shown by the number 
Of sculptural representations of it that we find even 
as far as South East Asia. It is common sense to 
think that what the general public saw in these images 
was not the supplanting of Indra's cult or the order- 
ing of the cosmos but the feat of the strongest man in 
the world, a Hercules or a Samson.” Unlike the 
other episodes in the legend, this one was represented 
in larger size, reaching on occasions monumental 
proportions (see plates 16 and 36), this again demons- 
trating its importance. 

1. ityuktvaikena hastena krtva govardhanacalam / dadhara 
Шауа krsņaschatrākamiva balakah; BHP 10.25.19. 

2. saptarātram mahāmeghā vavarsurnandagokule / indreņa 
coditā vipra gopānām nāšakāriņā // tato dhrte mahāšaile pari- 
trate ca gokule / mithyapratijfio balabhidvarayamasa tāngha- 
nān; VP 5.11.22-23. 

3. 0. C. Gangoly, ‘Indra-Cult versus Krsna Cult’, JGIRI, 
v.7, 1949, pp. 1-27. 

4. J. S. Hawley, Krishna's Cosmic Victory, JAAR, v.47, 
1979; ‘Indra, as captain of the gods who dwells in the regions 
above, shows that religion, insofar as it involves the world of 
projection and the imagination, can be just as dangerous if it 
is unmoored. In the Govardhana story Krishna stabilizes this 
realm, holding it at a proper distance but anchoring it to earth 
and making explicit the tie that binds humanity to the symbolic 
configuration it projects’, p. 211; although it is hard to under- 
stand exactly what this passage means. 

5. Although the supplanting is surely also reflected in the 
story. 


As we have said already, this motif is not new in 
Indian mythology, and neither is it in other mytho- 
logies. We find similar feats performed by other 
strong men in other countries. Samson’s destruction 
of the temple of Dagon, an image of the world moun- 
tain, is related to it, but, more important, we have 
the same theme in the legend of Heracles. There are 
three instances in the stories of Heracles that we can 
bring in relation to this motif. The first one is the 
erection of the Pillars of Heracles, the two rocks on 
each side of the Strait of Gibraltar, which, according 
to some authorities, he opened by his might to join 
the two oceans. Being in this case an example of the 
cleaving of the mountain as Indra did. According 
to others, however, what he did was to narrow the 
pass between the two oceans so that monsters would 
not enter the Mediterranean. In this latter case his 
feat forms an example of the lifting and transporting 
of the mountain." The second example of the motif 
is in the episode of the fight with Antaeus that we 
have quoted already (see above p. 83). This giant 
was a son of the earth, i.e. a mountain, according to 
Lucan, that got his strength by contact with his 
mother, and so Heracles had to kill him when he was 
lifted in the air. Sir J.G. Frazer gives in his edition 
and translation of Apollodorus a note that provides 
a remarkable coincidence with the Govardhana 
episode: 


Antaeus is said to have reigned in Western Morocco, 
on the Atlantic coast. Here a hillock was pointed 
out as his tomb, and the natives believed that the 
removal of soil from the hillock would be imme- 
diately followed by rain, which would not cease 
till the earth. was replaced.? 


The third example of the motif in the Heracles 
legend is the sustaining of the vault of heaven, replac- 
ing Atlas for a moment while the latter went to fetch 
the apples of the Hesperides for Heracles.? This event, 
as in the case of Krspa's supporting mount Govar- 
dhana, was one of the most popular episodes of the 
Heracles' stories, representing very clearly his for- 
midable strength, and was often depicted in sculp- 
ture, as in the famous relief from the temple of Zeus 
at Olympia, dating from the fifth century B.C. There 
are other parallels here with Krsna besides the obvi- 


1. See Dio. 4.18.5; Frazer, The Library af Apollodorus 
v.l, p. 212, n. 1. 

2. J. G. Frazer, The Library of БЕЙ ы > vel, p. 223, 
n.2; see also Fontenrose, Python, p. 331, n. 15. s 

3. Apo. 2.5.11. 
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ous one of the lifting of the mountain in one case, 
of the sky in the other. In the cases of both Heracles 
and Krsna, we have an Opposition and confrontation 
of a new strong man coming to supplant the previous 
type-figure in his pre-eminence as strong man par 
excellence. In the case of Krsna, Indra is explicitly 
irritated at Krsna’s taking away from him the offer- 
ings of the cowherds. In the case of Heracles we 
cannot see a conflict of cult since Heracles, unlike 
Krsna, was normally looked on as an extraordinary 
hero and never attained the position of supreme god 
as did Krsna. However, we can still see the confront- 
ation of the new and the old type-figures of the strong 
man, in both cases represented by the supreme feat of 
strength. We can note here that Atlas is also con- 
sidered as being a mountain. So, in this case we 
would see Heracles actually substituting or taking the 
place of the mountain which would bring us even 
closer to the Krsna episode, where it is specifically 
stated that Krsna took the shape of the mountain 
divinity. 

We end this account of the lifting of the mountain 
motif by looking at another episode in the story of 
Krsna that has some resemblance to it, and that at 
the same time will lead us to our next section: the 
slaying of the dragon. This is the episode of the kill- 
ing of Aghasura, related only in the Bhāgavata Purana. 
The tale goes that once when the cow-boys were in 
the forest grazing the calves and having great fun 
with games and pranks, a demon sent by Kamsa 
came there to kill Krsna and disguised himself to 
look like a mountain: 


Having made up his mind thus, the wicked demon 
assumed a gigantic body of a python one yojana 
in length and stout like a big mountain, and with a 
desire to swallow them all, he lay motionless on 
their path, with his terrifying cave-like mouth kept 
wide open. 


His lower lip lay on the earth, while the upper lip 
touched the clouds; the mouth between them 
appeared like a vale; his fangs were like summits of 
mountains, and the interior part of his mouth 
was full of darkness; his tongue was like a broad 
road; his breath was like a tempestuous blast, while 
his enraged red-hot eyes were like a forest con- 
flagration.! 


1. BhP 10.12.16-17; iti vyavasyājagaram brhad vapuh sa- 
yojanāyāmamahādripīvaram / dhrtvādbhutam vyāttaguhāna- 
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In that shape the cowboys saw the monster and took 
him for a mountain naturally resembling the form 
of a giant snake with openmouth. They thought those 
enormous gaping jaws to be just a cave and playfully 
they decided to enter into it. All the boys and the 
calves, among much merriment, marched in, only 
Krsna staying outside, since he knew the true nature 
of the demon and was unable to prevent the children 
in time. At last he decided to enter also in order to 
rescue them, causing shouts of despair from the gods 
and of delight from the demons who were all obser- 
ving the incident: 


Hearing those [cries and shouts of joy], the Imperish- 
able glorious Lord Krsna instantly increased 
himself in huge dimensions into the throat of that 
demon who desired to crush to powder Krsna 
along with children and calves. 


All the passage of breath of that huge-bodied 
monster was choked, and his eyes shot out of their 
sockets. He was writhing on all sides. His breath 
being completely obstructed in his lungs, forced 
its way out through his head. 


When all the vital breaths of the demon passed out 
that way, Lord Krsna revived to life with his necta- 
rine look, all his friends and calves who were as 
good as dead, and came out of the mouth of the 
demon again, along with them.2 


Here we have again that motif of the cleaving of 
the mountain found in the myths of Indra. Indra 
also tore asunder a big rock and rescued, presumably 
from inside, the cows (asmanan cicchavasa didyuto 
vi vido gavam tūrvam usriyāņām; RV 5.30.4b). In 
an Epic version of the myth of the battle of Indra 
against Vrtra we have a second parallel with the 
Aghāsuravadha. Sent by Tvastā to kill Indra, Vrtra 
went to heaven and: 


Thereupon there occurred a most gruesome and - 
protracted battle between the raging Vrtra and 
Vasava, O best of the Kurus. The heroic Vrtra 


jaladottarostho daryānanānto giri$thgadamstrah / dhvāntānta- 
rāsyo vitatādhvajihvah parusānilašvasadaveksaņosņaņ; tr. G. V. 
Tagare (we have slightly modified the translation). 

1. BhP 10.12.30-32; tacchrutva bhagavān krsņastvavyayah 
sārbhavatsakam / cūrņīcikīrsorātmānam tarasā vavrdhe gale // 
tato'tikāyasya niruddhamārgiņo hyudgirnadrsterbhramatast- 
vitastatah / pürno'ntarange pavano niruddho mürdhan vinis- 
patya vinirgato bahih // tenaiva sarvesu bahirgatesu prāņesu 
vatsān suhrdah paretān / drstyā svayotthāpya tadanvitah punar- 
vaktrānmukundo bhagavan viniryayau; tr. G. V. Tagare (we 
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lay (sic.) hold of God Indra of the hundred Sacri- 
fices and, filled with fury, opened his maw and 
swallowed him. But when Sakra had been swal- 
lowed by Vrtra the mettlesome Gods, disturbed, 
created the Yawn to be Vrtra's perdition; and 
when Vrtra yawned, the Slayer of Vala gathered 
up his limbs and came out of the gaping maw. 
Ever since in these worlds the yawn has dwelled 
in breathing creatures. 


Here a different motif is present, that of the swallow- 
ing of the hero, that is also found in the Aghasura- 
vadha. This motif was considered characteristic of 
hero stories by Joseph Campbell who dedicates a 
whole section of his book on the Hero to it.2 Jonah 
comes immediately to the mind, and we have to 
remember that also Heracles was swallowed by a 
monster) In medieval times this episode became 
popular in miniature painting, but the motif is 
present in Indian sculpture as an ornamental motif 
even before the Christian Era in Buddhist stūpas and 
from then on until medieval times also in Hindu 
temples. In plate 39 we have a representation of 
Krsna rescuing the cowherds from the monster jaws. 
It proceeds from Pāhārpur and could be as early as 
the seventh century, since the Bhāgavata Purana is 
the only text that mentions the incident, this image 
could be used as an argument for an early date of 
this text. 

With this we conclude this section on the lifting of 
the mountain and pass on to the series of themes of 
the Hero as monster killér or the Slaying of the 
Dragon. 


v. THE SLAYING OF THE DRAGON 
OR THE MONSTER KILLER 


We come finally to this most characteristic set of 
themes in the life of the hero, the monster killer, that 
is closely related to the slaying of the dragon motif. 
As we saw in Chapter Three, the destruction of mons- 
ters and/or wild beasts, is one of the regular acti- 
vities of the traditional hero, and Krsna follows in 
this the general pattern as closely as, or even more 


1. Mbh 5.9.46-48; tr. van Buitenen. 

2. J. Campbell, The Hero of a Thousand Faces, "The Belly 
of the Whale', pp. 79-83. 

3. Frazer, The Library of Apollodorus, v. 1, pp. 207-8, n.2. 

4. Spink, Krsna Mandala, figs 28-30. 

5. O. Viennot, ‘Typologie du Makara et essai de Chrono- 
logie’, Arts Asiatiques, v.1, 1954, pl. 1-6, and pl. V-2 and 4; 
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closely than, in the other points of it. The legends 
of Krsņa are full of his battles against these mons- 
ters and there is no other hero in India comparable 
to him in this. A detailed account of all these episo- 
des in their different versions would take an entire 
volume. We have already reviewed some of these 
encounters and here it will be sufficient to mention 
only the most important and characteristic. We will 
deal first with the more conventional combats against 
wild beasts, and then we will analyse the slaying of 
the dragon motif. 

Among the many enemies vanquished by Krsna 
three in particular seem to have captivated the popular 
imagination more than the others. Of these three, 
one is conspicuous for its importance and popularity. 
This is the Kaliyadamana, the quelling of the serpent 
Kaliya; the other two are the Ke$inisudana and the 
Aristasuravadha, the killing of the demon-horse 
Kešin and the killing of the bull Arista. The killing 
of the serpent belongs among the themes of the 
slaying of the dragon, and we will deal with it under 
that heading. The other two we can briefly review 
now. Both the Aristāsuravadha and the Kešinisūdana 
are represented in the iconography numerous times, 
coming only after Govardhanadhāraņa and Kaliya- 
damana in frequence of appearance.! 

The episode of the death of the bull Arista is given 
in Bālacarita, Harivamsa, Visnu Purāņa and Bhāga- 
vata Purāņa. All these texts present the samē account 
without much variation in each version, and even with 
the repetition of certain phrases, which points to 
the existence of one unified story. Arista's appear- 
ance is compared to a cloud and his eyes to the sun 
both in the Visnu Purāņa and the Harivamša in almost 
identical words.” All four texts mention abortions 
caused by the beast, on cows only in the Visņu Purana 
and the HarivamSa,? on cows and women in the 
Bālacarita and the Bhagavata Purāņa.* The story 
goes that: 


One evening, whilst Krsna and the gopis were 
amusing themselves in the dance, the demon Ari- 
sta, disguised as a savage bull, came to the spot, 


1. See plates 9, 22, 25, 31, 32, 37, 43, 49, 55, 59, 60 and 70. 
2. nirvāņān gārameghābhastīksņašrūgo” tkalocanah; HV 
64.2; satoyatoyadacchāyastīksņašrngo? rkalocanah; VP 5.14.2. 
3. pātayāno gavām garbhāndrpto gacchatyanārtavam; HV 
2 2, pātayansa gavām garbhāndaityo vrsabharüpadhrk; VP 
4. lhumkārašabdena mameha ghose sravanti garbhah vani- 
tājanasya; BC 3.6; patantyakālato garbhah sravanti sma bhayena 
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after having spread alarm through the station. 
His colour was that of a cloud charged with rain; 
he had vast horns, and his eyes were like two fiery 
Suns: as he moved, he ploughed up the ground 
with his hoofs: his tongue was repeatedly licking 
his lips; his tail was erect; the sinews of his shoul- 
ders were firm, and between them rose a hump of 
enormous dimensions; his haunches were soiled 
with ordure, and he was a terror to the herds; his 
dewlap hung low, and his face was marked with 
scars from butting against the trees. ... the herds- 
men and their women were exceedingly frightened, 
and called aloud on Krsņa, who came to their 
succour, shouting and slapping his arm in defiance. 
When the Daitya heard the noise, he turned upon 
his challenger, and, fixing his eyes and pointing his 
horns at the belly of Kešava, he ran furiously upon 
the youth. Krsņa stirred not from his post, but, 
smiling in sport and derision, awaited the near 
approach of the bull, when he seized him as an 
alligator would have done, and held him firmly by 
the horns, whilst he pressed his sides with his knees. 
Having thus humbled his pride, and held him 
captive by his horns, he wrung his throat, as if it 
had been a piece of wet cloth; and then, tearing off 
one of the horns, he beat the fierce demon with it 
until he died, vomiting blood from his mouth.! 


In this account we see clearly theposition of Krsna 
among the cowherds. Just when he is sporting with 
the girls this horrid monster appears, creating havoc 
among the people and the herds. At this everybody 
cries aloud for help from the champion who, always 
ready, appears, clapping his arms in defiance as a 
professional wrestler does, and makes short work 
of the villain that is disturbing the peace of the hamlet. 
He confronts the bull singlehanded, plucks forcefully 
one of his horns and with it kills him. This detail 
of the horn is repeated in the Harivamsa, the Visnu 
and the Bhagavata Purāņas,? whereas the twisting of 
Arista's neck as if it were a piece of wet cloth appears 
іп the Ипи and Bhāgavata Puranas.’ 

Ārista was not the only bull killed by Krsņa. In 
a curious episode narrated only in the Bhagavata 
Purāņa from among our sources, he defeats seven 
bulls to gain the hand of a princess. A similar pass- 
age is found in the Tamil text Silappadikaram, where 
it is also associated with Krsna. The text seems to 


1. VP 5.14; tr. Wilson. 
2. HV 64.21; VP 5.14.13; BhP 10.36.13. 
3. VP 5.14.12; BhP 10.36.13. 


refer to an ancient custom of the Tamil country of 


winning brides through a test of strength in dominat- 
ing a bull. The account in the Šilappadikāram is 


strangely mixed with the episode of the rāsa dance, 
and this makes us notice that in the narrations of the 
killing of Arista the bull appears when Krsna is enga- 
ged in that same dance and sporting. We guote 
here the passage of the Tamil work: 


This love-dance shows one of the games young 
Krsņa and Balarāma, his elder, had played on the 
dance-ground of the cowherds with the darling 
Pinnai, whose eyes looked like the points of lances. 


Mādari, pointing at one of the girls, announced: 
“This charming woman with the flower wreath 
shall give her heart to him who rides the huge 
black bull. 


“The lovely shoulders of the girl with gold rings 
are for the fortunate suitor who can master the 
bull with red marks on its head. 


"The girl whose lovely hair is crowned with jas- 
mine shall be the wife of anyone who can ride this 
strong and petulant young bull.” 

(It continues up to seven girls and seven bulls.) 


... When the seven maidens had each taken from 

the herd the bull that she had brought up, Mādari 

placed the girls in line and gave each a role to 

play.t 

In the Bhāgavata Purana version there is only one 
maiden to be won, but there are still seven bulls to 
be dominated. As on so many occasions the authors 
of this Purana are only too happy to introduce a 
miraculous element into the story. Not being satis- 
fied with having in Krsna just a hero and a champion, 
they do not miss an opportunity to show that he is 
God. We can compare the two descriptions of the 
fights, the one we quoted from the Visnu Purana 
where Krsna seems to be really in danger meeting 
that formidable bull, and this one of the Bhagavata 
where apparently without even a drop of sweat being 
spent he vanguishes all seven bulls in a wink. The 
episode occurs when Krsna is already a prince of the 
Yadavas living in Dvārakā. He has heard that king 
Nagnajit of Kosala has a beautiful daughter called 
Satya who will only be betrothed to him who subdues 
seven powerful bulls, and so he goes to Kosala to 
get the princess. There he is received with much 


1. Silappadikaram, tr. A. Danielou, Allen and Unwin, 
London 1967, pp. 113-14. 
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honour and informed of the conditions on which 
the lady can be obtained and then pointed to the 
bulls: 
These are the seven bulls untamed and ungovern- 
able, O warrior. A great many princes have been 
discomfited and got their limbs pierced and bro- 
ken by them. 


[How strongly I wish it] if these [bulls] be tamed 
and controlled by you alone. O scion of the Yadu 
clan, your honour will be the desired-most suitor 
to my daughter, O Lord of the goddess Sri. 


Hearing the nature of the convention, the Lord 
fastened his girdle tightly. He divided himself into 
seven persons and controlled the bulls easily as 
if in a sport. 


With their pride crushed and spirit broken, he 
tied them with ropes [after passing the cords 
through their noses] and he sportively drew them 
[after him] like unto a child drawing wooden toy- 
bulls." 


Here we have again that magic multiplication of 
the Cosmic deity that permits him to accomplish all 
sorts of marvellous activities otherwise impossible 
to perform even for a mighty hero. But leaving aside 
this we can say according to the evidence shown that 
the victory over a bull is one of Krsņa's most impor- 
tant feats. As we mentioned before,* Indra is said 
to have fought and defeated a guadruped, probably 
a bull or perhaps a horse. Heracles on his part defea- 
ted a bull in very similar circumstances to those met 
by Krsna in our last two examples, i.e. fighting to 
obtain a woman, and, as in the battle against 
Arista, Heracles broke one horn of his enemy, al- 
though it is not said that he killed him with it. 


And haying come to Calydon, Hercules wooed 
Deianira, daughter of Oeneus. He wrestled for her 
hand with Achelous, who assumed the likeness of 
a bull; but Hercules broke off one of his horns. 
So Hercules married Deianira, but Achelous re- 
covered the horn by giving the horn of Amalthea 
in its stead.? 


Besides the killing of the bull another episode is 
much celebrated among the adventures of Krsna 


1. BhP 10.58.43-46; tr. G. V. Tagare. 

2. See above, p. 50. 

3. Apollodorus, 2.7.5; tr. Frazer, v.1, p. 257; besides 
Achelous, Heracles also vanquished another bull; this was the 
bull from Crete that he brought to king Eurystheus as his seventh 
labour. 


against the demons that in many shapes came to 


kill the hero; this is the killing of Kesin the horse. 
The version of the Visnu Purāņa says that: 


Keši, confiding in his prowess, having received the 
commands of Kamsa, set off to the woods of 
Vrndāvana, with the intention of destroying Krsna. 
He came in the shape of a steed, spurning the 
earth with his hoofs, scattering the clouds with his 
mane, and springing in his paces beyond the orbits 
of the sun and the moon .... Govinda went to 
encounter Keši. The demon ran upon him, with 
his mouth opened wide; but Krsna, enlarging the 
bulk of his arm, thrust it into his mouth, and 
wrenched out the teeth, which fell from his jaws 
like fragments of white clouds. Still the arm of 
Krsna in the throat of the demon continued to 
enlarge, like a malady increasing from its commence- 
ment till it ends in dissolution. From his torn lips 
the demon vomited foam and blood; his eyes 
rolled in agony; his joints gave way; he beat the 
earth with his feet; his body was covered with 
perspiration; he became incapable of any effort. 
The formidable demon, having his mouth rent 
open by the arm of Krsna, fell down, torn asunder 
like a tree struck by lightning.! 


As in the case of the Aristasuravadha, here also 
all the accounts agree closely in their description of 
the battle. The Bhdgavata Purāņa adds a detail that 
is not included in the other texts. It says that Kešin 
tried to kick Krsna, who took him by the hind legs, 
hurled him around and threw him to a distance of 
one hundred bows,? just as Balarama hurled Dhe- 
nuka and the same Krsna hurled Vatsásura.3 This 
Puràna omits the description of Kesin being split 
into two parts by Krsna’s arm, each part having one, 
one ear, etc. The Harivamsa includes a detail that 
is very important for a comparison with the battle 
of Heracles against Diomedes' horses. Following the 
account of Diodorus Siculus we hear that: 


The next labour which Heracles undertook was 
the bringing back of the horses of Diomedes, the 
Thracian. The feeding-troughs of these horses were 
of brass because the steeds were so savage, and 
they were fastened by iron chains because of their 


1. VP 5.16.1-2 and 8-14; tr. Wilson. 

2. tad уайсауйуа tamadhoksajo rusà à 
2. a ama $ sā pragrhya dorbhya 
parividhya pādayoh / sāvajūamutsrjya dhanuhsatüntare mm 
ragam tārksyasuto vyavasthitah; ВАР 10.37.4. 

3. See above, p. 72. 
4. HV 67.42; VP 5.16.15, 
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strength, and the food they ate was not the natural 
produce of the soil but they tore apart the limbs 
of strangers and so got their food from the ill-lot 
of hapless men. Heracles, in order to control them, 
threw to them their master Diomedes, and when 
he had satisfied the hunger of the animals by 
means of the flesh of the man who had taught 
them to violate human law in this fashion, he had 
them under his control.! 


Here we do not have a fight where Heracles van- 
quishes the horses by force, but rather he captures 
them by cunning, at the same time punishing the 
real villain. Now what matters here is not this but 
a curious fact stressed by the mythographer, that 
the horses fed on human flesh. This is a strange 
detail since everybody knows that horses are not 
carnivorous animals. But what is surprising is that 
this same detail should be repeated in the Harivainsa 
and also remarked upon. This text repeats this fact 
three times within a few verses. It first describes 
Kešin as ‘furious and violent, feeding upon the flesh 
of men’,? and then says that the forest where the 
evil Kegin dwelt was covered with human bones as 
a cremation ground,’ and that the roads were blocked 
because he madly devoured human flesh in great 
abundance. Now, this is the very fact that shocked 
the Greeks about Diomedes’ horses; it was some- 
thing that ‘violates human law’ that they ate human 
flesh. Since such behaviour on the part of horses is 
not common by any means, nor is it easy to invent 
as a literary motif, have we to suppose here a connec- 
tion between the two accounts that goes further than 
their common participation in the international hero 
legend? This question is better left to be dealt with 
later. 

Having briefly reviewed the two most typical exam- 
ples of the killing of beasts in the story of Krsna, we 
now have to address ourselves to that most heroic 
motif of all heroic themes: the slaying of the dragon. 
In order to review the abundant material on this 
motif it will be convenient for us to avail ourselves 
of the outline of themes of the slaying of the dragon 
compiled by J. Fontenrose. We includehis full classi- 
fication in Table 6, but in fact not all of these themes 


1. Diodorus, The Library of History, 4.15.3. 

2. HV 67.5; mànusam māmsamašnānah kruddho dusta- 
parākramah. 

3. tadaranyam $ma$ànàbham nrņāmasthibhirāvrtam / 
yatrāste sa hi dustātmā kesi turagadānavah; HV 67.7. 

4. nihsampatah krtah panthāstena tadvisayāšrayah / madāc- 
calitavrttena nrmāmsānyašnatā bhršam; HV 67.12. 


are found in the Krsņa stories, so we give here a 
selected list of those themes we use in our survey of 
the Krsņa legend. In Table 7 we give a correspond- 
ence of these selected themes with various episodes 
in the legends of Krsna found by us to fit in Fonten- 
rose's scheme, as well as Fontenrose's Own corres- 
pondence to the Vrtra episode in Indra’s myth and 
the Geryon and Cacus episode in Heracles’ legend. 
Fontenrose divided his themes under ten headings: 

1. The Enemy was of divine origin. 

2. The Enemy had a distinctive habitation. 

3. The Enemy had extraordinary appearance and 

properties. 

4. The Enemy was vicious and greedy. 

5. The Enemy conspired against heaven. 

6. A divine Champion appeared to face him. 

7. The Champion fought the Enemy. 

8. The Champion nearly lost the battle. 

9. The Enemy was finally destroyed after being 

outwitted, deceived or bewitched. 

10. Тһе Champion disposed of the Enemy and 

celebrated his victory. 

These are called by Fontenrose ‘Themes of the 
Combat Myth’ and are subdivided in several subhead- 
ings, of which the following are pertinent to Krsna’s 
cycle: 


1A. He was son of the primordial mother. 1B. He 
was son of a father god. 2B. He lived in a cave, 
hut or tree. 2D. He was guardian or spirit of a 
spring. 2E. He lived in sea, lake, or river. 3A. He 
was gigantic. 3B. He had non-human form. 3C. 
Не had several heads, arms, legs, etc. 3D..He 
sent death by fire, glance, or breath. 3E. He could 
change his shape at will 3F. He was a death 
spirit, evil demon, spectre, rising from the lower 
world. 4A. He plundered, robbed, murdered, made 
war. 4B. He was a despotic ruler or master who 
oppressed his subjects and imposed tribute. 4C. He 
carried off the young of man and beast. 4D. He 
was gluttonous, devouring whole herds, and a 
man-eater. 4E. He was a lecher and ravisher, 
demanding that maidens be offered to him. 4F. He 
commanded a road and killed travellers upon it, 
often in a contest that he forced upon them. 4G. He 
blockaded rivers or springs to keep men from 
water, or he drained rivers in his thirst. SA. He 
wanted to rule the world. 6A. The weather god 
or sky god went forth to fight him. 6B. It was his 
first exploit: he was then a boy or youth. 7A. The 


1. J. Fontenrose, Python, pp. 9-11, 
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Champion, using his favourite weapons, fought 
and killed the Enemy. 7B. He had to use nume- 
rous missiles. 7C. The other gods were panic-stricken. 
TE. The Champion was helped by another god or 
hero. 7F. The Enemy fled during the combat. 
8A. He suffered temporary defeat or death. 8E. 
The dead Champion was lamented. 10B. He cele- 
brated his victory with a banquet and other festi- 
vities; he was cheered by gods and men. 10C. 
He was purified of blood pollution.! 


Fontenrose has devised this list to classify dozens 
of Dragon myths from Greece and Rome, Egypt, 
Mesopotamia and even India, therefore his themes 
have been given in as general terms as possible and 
we are not taking them as strict categories but 
allow a good deal of interpretation of them, for 
example, in point 6A we are not perforce admitting 
that Krsna is a weather god or sky god, although 
he could in certain contexts, giving these titles a 
very loose meaning, be called so. 

Just by glancing at this list of themes we can imme- 
diately recognise various items that apply to episodes 
already reviewed by us. So in 4D we could very well 
include Kešin, that was a man-eater, and in 3E we 
could accommodate Pūtanā, who could change shape 
at will, and in 6A and 6B we could include almost 
everyone of Krsna’s battles. By means of our Table 7 
we can analyse fourteen episodes in the Krsna cycle, 
following Fontenrose’s classification, in order to 
try to find out if any of them can be branded as 
Dragon Slaying according to these categories, and 
also, and more importantly to try by the use of this 
classification to arrive at a clearer understanding 
of the several legends that by their number and intri- 
cacies of narration are almost unmanageable without 
a system like that devised by Fontenrose. 

The episodes that we take for this survey are the 
battles against: Kāliya;* Aghāsura;” Sankhactda;4 
Jarasamdha;> Sambara; Bana;? Naraka; Vajranā- 
bha;? Paficajana;?? Nikumbha;!' Ke$in;!? Pralamba 23 

1. Fontenrose, ibid. 

2. HV 55; VP 5.7; BhP 10.16. 
3. ВАР 10.12. 

4. BhP 10.34. 

5. BhP 10.70-72. 
6 

7 

8 


HV 99; VP 5.27; BhP 10.55. 
HV 106-113; VP 5.32-33; BhP 10.62-63. 
. HV 92; VP 5.29; BhP 10.59. 
9. HV App.l-29F. 613-842. 
10. HV 79; VP 5.21; BhP 10.45. 
11. HV App. 1-29E. 
12. HV 67; VP 5.16; BhP 10.37. 
13, HV 57; VP 5.9; BhP 10.18. 
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Kamsa! and Arista.? If we look at Table 7, we can 
see that Kaliya is the one that scores the largest 
number of points in Fontenrose’s classification, fol- 
lowed closely by Aghāsura, Naraka, Kamsa and 
Nikumbha; these are therefore perhaps the episodes 
entitled to be classified as killing of dragons. But 
let us see one of these cases in some detail. 

Kaliya, the naga king, was one of Krsna’s most 
formidable adversaries. C.S. Hawley gives to this 
episode together with the Govardhanadharana the 
category of a Cosmic Victory? and indeed, as we 
said before, if we judge from the iconography, this 
episode is only second to the lifting of the mountain 
in the number of occurrences. Perhaps it is not a 
Cosmic Victory, as Indra’s against Vrtra and as 
Hawley tries to interpret it, but the Kaliya combat 
can certainly be called a Dragon slaying. To follow 
Fontenrose’s classification we can see that it fulfills 
both points 2D and 2E. Kaliya was a guardian of 
the pool in the Yamuna river where nobody could 
approach, and he lived there in the river. He also 
gets points 3B, 3C, and 3D: he had non-human form, 
he had several heads, and he sent death by his breath. 
He gets point 4G again because he blockaded the 
river, keeping men from the water. Krsna was then 
just a boy and this gives to the episode point 6B. 
During the battle ominous portents appeared in the 
sky, indicating the fear of the gods, which fulfills 
point 7C, and 7E is gained by Balarama, who cheered 
Krsna on. Krsna suffered temporary defeat by being 
immobilised under water, as in point 8A and he was 
lamented by all the cowherds who were expectantly 
waiting on the shore, as in 8E. Finally, after his 
victory, the champion was celebrated by gods and 
men. These are the points obtained by Kaliya. 
Equally in the other examples we can find their cor- 
respondences to the list just by looking at Table 7. 
So Aghāsura, Sambara, Bana and Naraka were all 
gigantic, and Aghāsura, Райсајапа, Kešin, Pralamba 
and Arista had non-human form. But this exercise 
may prove rather boring, and even futile, if we do 
not consider Fontenrose’s conclusions. 

The conclusion that Fontenrose draws from his 
monumental labour is that the battle of the Hero 
against the Dragon represents in the last instance an 
opposition at the ontological level, but in mythologi- 
cal garb, of Eros versus Thanatos, Life against Death, 
the forces of order and creation against the forces 


1. No specific place. 
2. HV 63; VP 5.14; BhP 10.36. 


C 5, Haley PAAR, v.47, 1978, рр. 201-21. 
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of chaos and destruction. Of course this is no dis- 
covery at all; itis like showing and proclaiming what 
everybody can see and what everyone knows. Fon- 
tenrose's contribution to the study of these myths 
is not in this conclusion but in the analysis itself, 
in his dissection of the stories into their most ele- 
mentary parts that can truly show us what the mech- 
anism of the narrative is like. Fontenrose's general 
conclusion on Heracles is, however, very relevant to 
the meaning of the Krsņa image in many of the 
legends of his cycle: 


There is something distinctive about Herakles: he 
is specifically cast as the congueror of death; it 
is Thanatos whom he meets again and again under 
many names and forms. And in saying this 
I mean something much more specific than the 
truism that a warrior faces death when engaged 
in mortal combat: I mean that the original and typi- 
cal Herakles legend, reflected in every legend of 
the cycle, is the hero's combat with and victory 
over the death lord himself. 


We cannot say, as Fontenrose boldly affirms of 
Heracles, that we find this motif “in every legend of 
the cycle’ in the case of Krsna. Krsna is, as we have 
repeated many times, a very complex figure, a Uni- 
versal god in true Indian fashion who includes within 
him every facet and aspect of human life. As we said 
before, he is an heir to Purusa, the Cosmic giant of 
the Rg Veda, from whose body the universe was 
shaped. If at all one formula can be used to describe 
Krsņa, this will be it: “the Universal god in human 
flesh’, thoroughly divine and thoroughly human. He 
is the baby, the child, the youth and the man; the 
low cowherd and the prince; the husband and the 
lover, the terrible fighter and the religious teacher, 
and also, as Fontenrose says of Heracles, the van- 
quisher of death. He is a saviour from death and 
from hell. He rescues the cowherd boys from the 
jaws of Aghāsura* and brings them back to life. He 
rescues Nanda, who had been taken by a demon to 
Varuna's submarine world. He rescues the son of 
his teacher Sāmdīpani who had died of drowning.* 
He rescues sixteen thousand women from the power 
of Naraka (Hell). He rescues one hundred kings 
who were in the hands of Jarāsamdha to be sacrificed.® 


Fontenrose, Python, p. 358. 
BhP 10.12. 

BhP 10.28. 

BhP 10.45. 

HV 91-92. 
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He rescues his six elder brothers from the realm of 
death." He rescues Nanda from the jaws of a serpent 
that was devouring him.? All these as explicit examples 
and many others as symbolic ones may be adduced 
to present this other image of Krsna: the saviour 
from death. That is also the idea of Michael Grant, 
who calls the chapter on Heracles in his book on 
Classical myths: ‘Heracles who conquers Death'.? 

Krsna is also, and very much so, a Dragon killer, 
as Heracles and Indra also are, and this means pri- 
marily: a hero that conquers death. But does this 
assertion and the application of Fontenrose’s analy- 
sis to Krsna’s stories tell us more about that relation- 
ship of the stories of Krsna and of Heracles that we 
have been showing in particular examples throughout 
our survey of different themes and motifs in the Krsna 
saga? We find that, like the schemes in Chapter 
Three outlining the basic hero story, through the 
use of Fontenrose’s categories we can see that both 
Heracles and Krsna belong to one and the same 
class, with many others. They not only belong to 
the class of heroes, but also to the class of Dragon 
fighters; but we argue that this common membership 
of the same class does not account for all the simi- 
larities in the legends of the two. One last example 
will suffice to show this: in our Table 7 where we 
examine Krsna episodes in the light of Fontenrose’s 
analysis and compare them with three of Fonten- 
rose’s own examples taken from Indra and Heracles, 
we have in the second column Geryon and in the 
ninth Bana, and we can see that they only correspond 
between themselves on five counts from thirty selected 
by us. Now if we compare the stories we can see 
that their resemblance goes much further than what 
their belonging to the life of the traditional hero or 
to the kind of Dragon slaying episodes can account 
for. 

We see first what the points of agreement are within 
Fontenrose’s classification of themes. They both score 
point 1B, the son of a god, Bana being a protégé of 
Siva and Geryon grandson of Oceanus. They get 
3C, Geryon for his triple body and Bana for his 
thousand arms. They also have 3F, both being evil 
demons and death spirits; 6A because the hero comes 
to attack them, and 7A because the hero fights with 
his favourite weapon. Not a very impressive set of 
coincidences, these similarities grow amazingly, how- 


1. BAP 10.85. 
2. BhP 10.34. 


3. M. Grant, Myths of the Greeks and Romans, Mentor, 
London, 1962, 
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ever, If we look in more detail at the episodes them- 
selves. We cannot guote directly the text because of 
its excessive length, but can give here an outline. 
All three texts, the Farivamša, the Visnu Purana апа 
the Bhāgavata Purana agree in the basic account, 
although the Harivamsa version is much more detai- 
led, and we will follow that. It tells how Bàna, a 
demon king who had propitiated Siva, had a daugh- 
ter who became enamoured of Aniruddha, Krsna's 
grandson, in a dream. Through magic she managed 
to get the boy into her palace and there she 
enjoyed herself with him until they were discovered. 
Aniruddha fought valiantly but was finally defeated 
and bound with serpent fetters (a symbol of death). 
Coming to know of this, Krsna went to the rescue 
and when he was about to depart one of his wives 
told him to bring also the wonderful cows of Bana, 
that yielded amrta instead of milk, from Sonitapura, 
the City of Blood (the realm of the dead), capital of 
Bana. Now if we look into Heracles’ Geryon episode 
we see that he also went to fetch some marvellous 
cows from that monster who lived at Erytheia, the 
Red Island (and the realm of the dead). Krsna flew 
there on Garuda, that as everyone knows is a solar 
bird, and Heracles obtained from the Sun a magic 
goblet in which to cross the ocean. On the way 
Krsna was attacked by Siva and by Fire and defeated 
them; Heracles was attacked by Oceanus and also 
defeated him. When Krsna arrived at Sonitapura 
he was met by Jvāra, fever personified, a monster 
with three feet, three heads and nine eyes, the equiva- 
lent of Geryon, who had three bodies, three heads 
and six arms. Krsna defeated Jvara by creating a 
double of himself. Heracles was also met by an 
enemy in the shape of the dog guarding the kine, 
a beast that attacked him and was killed by the hero 
(here we may note that as Erytheia is equivalent to 
the Island of the dead, i.e. Hades, this dog is the 
equivalent of Cerberus, the dog with three heads). 
Afterwards Krsna again encounters Siva who pro- 
tected Bana and who plays an important role through- 
out this episode, and Heracles encountered and killed 
the herdsman that guards Geryon’s kine. One more 
Parallel can be drawn here: ‘Siva is Pašupati, the 
Lord of the beasts, pašu meaning especially kine, so 
that he is also in a sense a herdsman protecting both 
Bana and his cows. We have also to note that through- 
out this episode Heracles kills his adversaries while 
Krsna spares them. This is a consistent attitude that 
may be due to the fact that Krsna is fighting—except 
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beings. It is enough for him to defeat them to show 
his superiority, whereas Heracles is not impeded in 
that way. Only one of his enemies he does not kill, 
and this is the goddess Hera. 

Following our account of the two episodes we 
have Karttikeya, Siva’s son, also intervening in the 
battle against Krsna, who defeats him, but spares 
him on the intervention of the Goddess, who also 
intervenes in defence of Bana when Krsna fights him. 
Krsna also spares Bana after this plea of the Goddess. 
Heracles on his part also meets a goddess protecting 
his enemy, but he kills the latter and wounds the 
goddess. After their victories both Krsna and Herac- 
les instal new kings in Sonitapura and Erytheia and 
leave, taking with them the daughter of the defeated 
monster, Krsna marrying her to his grandson. Finally 
they take the famous cows also. On his way back, 
Heracles encounters two sons of the Ocean who try 
to steal the kine, and he kills them. Krsna goes to 
fight Varuna, here god of the ocean, who kept 
Bana’s cows, and defeats him, but at his pleading 
Krsna spares Varuna and leaves the cows with him. 

These are in brief the two episodes. We can see 
clearly now that the number of coincidences is so 
high that we cannot attribute them just to Krsna’s 
and Heracles’ common membership of the class of 
the heroes. We may conclude our survey of the Krsna 
legends by looking at this series of parallels between 
Krsna and Heracles and asking ourselves if mutual 
influence is possible. First we have to accept the 
point made in Chapter Three that there is a basic 
hero story found both in Asia and in Europe. Heroes 
following this general pattern share various traits 
essential to the story. Many of the similarities in 
the Krsna and Heracles legends may be accounted 
for in this way. Nobody knows where this hero 
story originated or how it spread to so many coun- 
tries, but apparently both the Krsna and the Heracles 
stories grew separately, both having antecedents in 
their own tradition—Heracles in Zeus and Apollo, 
Krsna in Indra. Another source of similarities we 
have in the myth of killing of the dragon as outlined 
by Fontenrose; several other traits shared in common 
by Heracles and Krsna may be derived also from this 
myth. 

But still we have coincidences like the Bana-Geryon 
episodes and others that we feel cannot be attributed 
to anything but direct contact. It is well known that 
there was ample room for this direct contact. The 
Greeks arrived in North West India with Alexander 
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until the first century B.C., when they were overrun 
by the Scythians. Their presence had a great influ- 
ence in Indian art, which was felt all over the sub- 
continent, but was especially important in that it 
developed an important school of art in the territory 
of the former Indo-Greek kingdom of Gandhāra. 
Even while the Greeks were still there, and on a 
greater scale when they disappeared from the North 
West, regular commercial intercourse was taking 
place between the Mediterranean countries, especially 
Rome and Alexandria, and India. Trading posts of 
Greek and Roman merchants were established on 
both the coasts of the Arab Sea and the Bay of Bengal." 
Pliny the Elder, writing in the middle of the first 
century A.D., says: “In no year does India drain us 
of less than five hundred and fifty millions of ses- 
terces, giving back her own wares, which are sold 
among us at fully a hundred times their first cost.” 
The numerous hoards of Roman coins found in India 
witness to these words of Pliny. In these conditions 
we cannot rule out, and rather prefer to postulate, 
a direct borrowing, in what exact circumstances, 
when and where, it is absolutely impossible to deter- 
mine. Most probably mutual interchange of themes, 
motifs and even episodes started from the time that 
Megasthenes wrote about the worship of Heracles 
at Mathurà, and continued till the last Roman trad- 
ing posts were closed. In the Bàna episode we feel 
that the borrowing was made from the Greek legend, 
but this need not necessarily be tbe case in all ins- 
tances. The Heracles legends may also have felt 
Indian influence; for instance the Roman cult of 
Heracles and the Muses sounds very. alien to the 
traditions of that hero, especially if we consider that 
there was already a recognised and indisputable leader 


1. McCrindle, The Periplus-of the Erythrean Sea, IA, v.8, 
1879; Warmington, Commerce Between India and The Roman 
Empire (1928), rep., Curzon Press, London, 1974; M. Wheeler, 
Rome Beyond the Imperial Frontiers, Thames and Hudson, 
London, 1954. 

2. Pliny, Natural History 6.26.101, quoted in W.H. Schoff, 
The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, McKay, New York, 1916, 
p. 219. 

3. M. vieda: Rome beyond.. 
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of the Muses in Apollo. This could perhaps be due 
to influence from the Krsņa stories. But this is only 
a feeling, not even a conjecture, and, of course, some- 
one may show that Heracles Musagetes is totally 
Classical. At any rate we know that the Hellenistic 
period in the Mediterranean as well as the age of the 
Roman Empire were epochs of great cultural effer- 
vescence, and syncretism was rampant. The Hellenis- 
tic Greeks and the Romans would have no scruples in 
taking foreign legends into the stories of their gods 
and heroes. In the same way in Indian religion a 
process of assimilation has always occurred. 

To end all this, let us state clearly that Krsna is 
not Heracles. Some stories may have been borrowed 
or adapted but we do not believe that the Indian 
people ever thought that the two heroes were identi- 
cal. There is a statue of Heracles in the Indian Mus- 
eum, Calcutta, proceeding from Mathura." There 
Heracles is depicted in the regular Classical fashion 
as killing the Nemean Lion. He wears his customary 
lion pelt around the shoulders as in all its Greek and 
Roman representations. This proves that Heracles 
was known in India, not only as a hero of whom 
stories were heard from merchants and who might 
be imagined as a local hero, but that he was well 
known in his fullfledged personality as a popular 
hero and demigod of the foreigners. That Krsna 
was never given the attribute of a lion pelt nor was 
ever made to fight a lion proves to us that the Indians 
never purposefully took Heracles and fully identified 
him with Krsna. Some stories interchanged naturally 
during the centuries of mutual intercourse, but Krsna 
always remained an Indian god and was never changed 
into a Greek hero. 


1. B. Rowland, The Art and Architecture of India, Penguin, 
Harmondsworth, 1970, I 11.103. 
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TABLE 6—THEMES OF THE COMBAT MYTH 


The Enemy was of divine origin. 

1A. He was son of the primordial mother: chaos 
demoness or earth goddess. 

1B. He was son of a father god : chaos demon 
or deposed father god or ruling father god. 

1C. He had a wife or female companion of like 
origin and character. 

The Enemy had a distinctive habitation. 

2A. The feature of geographical correspondence: 
the Enemy lived in a region in which myth 
tellers were wont to place the dwelling of 
monsters and demons in general. 

2B. He lived in a cave, hut, or tree. 

2C. He occupied a god’s temenos. 

2D. He was guardian or spirit of a spring. 

2E. He lived in sea, lake, or river. 

. The Enemy had extraordinary appearance and 

properties. 

3A. He was gigantic. 

3B. He had nonhuman form: most often that 

of a snake, but also lizard, crocodile, scor- 

pion, fish, hippopotamus, boar, lion, wolf, 

dog, horse, bull, eagle, vulture, hawk, etc. ; 

sometimes a mixed form of various combi- 

nations of bestial and human members. 

He had several heads, arms, legs, etc. 

He sent death by fire, glance, or breath : 

fire from his nostrils, mouth, or eyes, death- 

dealing glances from his eyes or counte- 

nance, poison-laden breath from nostrils or 

mouth. 

He could change his shape at will. 

He was a death spirit, evil demon, spectre, 

rising from the lower world. ) 

He was wind, flood, storm, plague, famine, 

drought. 

. The Enemy was vicious and greedy. 

4A. He plundered, robbed, murdered, made war. 

АВ. He was a despotic ruler or master who 

oppressed his subjects and imposed tribute. 

He carried off the young of man and beast. 

He was gluttonous, devouring whole herds, 

and a maneater. 

He was a lecher and ravisher, demanding 

that maidens be offered to him. 

He commanded a road and killed travelers 

upon it, often in a contest that he forced 

upon them. 

He blockaded rivers or springs to keep men 

from water; or he drained rivers in his thirst. 


. The Enemy conspired against heaven. 


3C. 
3D. 


3E. 
3F. 


3G. 


4C. 
4D. 


4E. 


4F. 


4G. 


10. 


5A. He wanted to rule the world. 
5B. His mother or wife or female companion 
incited him. 
A divine Champion appeared to face him. 
6A. The weather god or sky god went forth to 
fight him. 
6B. It was his first exploit : he was then a boy 
or youth. 
The Champion fought the Enemy. 
7A. The Champion, using his favorite weapons, 
fought and killed the Enemy. 
7B. He had to use numerous missiles; for the 
Enemy was formidable, or had an invulne- 
rable hide. 
7C. The other gods were panicstricken 
appeased the Enemy or fled. 
7D. The Champion's sister, wife, or mother, 
helped him. 
TE. The Champion was helped by another god 
or hero. 
TE. The Enemy fled during the combat. 
7G. The combat was the central encounter of a 
gigantomachy. 
The Champion nearly lost the battle. 
8A. He suffered temporary defeat or death. 
8B. The Enemy removed a potent organ from 
his body, or took a potent object from him. 
8C. The Enemy overcame him after luring him 
to a feast. 
8D. The Enemy's consort seduced the Champion 
to his destruction, or entered into a liaison 
with him (Venusberg theme). 
8E. Тһе dead Champion was lamented. 
The Enemy was finally destroyed after being 
outwitted, deceived, or bewitched : he was espe- 
cially susceptible to lures of (a) food, and (b) 
sex; he was easily taken in by (c) disguise; (d) 
magic was employed against him. 
The Champion disposed of the Enemy and 
celebrated his victory. 
10A. He punished the Enemy, even after killing 
him, by imprisoning him in the lower world 
or under a mountain, or by mutilating or 
cutting up or exposing his corpse. 
10B. He celebrated his victory with a banquet 
and other festivities; he was cheered by gods 
and men. 
10C. He was purified of blood pollution. 
10D. He instituted cult, ritual, festival, and built 
a temple for himself. 


: they 


from J. Fontenrose, Python, pp. 9-11. 
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TABLE 7. CORRESPONDENCE OF FONTENROSE'S THEMES 
TO INDRA, HERACLES, AND KRSNA EPISODES 
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x indicates that the motif does not occur clearly. 
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TABLE 8 — ONE PARTICULAR EXAMPLE OF PARALLELISM 


A. KRSNA. BANA’S EPISODE 


K goes to Sonitapura (City of Blood) to rescue 
Aniruddha and to get Bana’s wonderful cows. 


Flies on Garuda, a solar bird. 


3. On his way is attacked by Siva and Fire. Defeats 


them. 


Once arrived defeats Jvara (fever), monster of 
three feet, three heads and nine eyes (see B6). 


Defeats Siva who protects Bana. 


Defeats Kārttikeya and spares him at the inter- 
vention of the Goddess. 


Defeats and spares Bana by the intervention of 
the Goddess. 


8. Installs Kumbhanda as King of Sonitapura. 


10. 


Marries his grandson to the daughter of Bana 
and takes her away. 

On his way back fights with Varuna who kept 

Bana’s cattle. Defeats him, spares him and 

leaves him the cows. 


B. HERACLES. GERYON’S EPISODE 


H goes to Erytheia (Red Island) to get Geryon’s 
wonderful cows. 


Obtained from the Sun a vessel to cross the ocean. 


On his way is attacked by Oceanus. Defeats him. 


Once arrived kills a dog that guards the kine. 


Kills the herdsman that guards the kine. 


Kills Geryon, monster of three bodies, three heads 
and six arms. 


Wounded the Goddess Hera who intervened in de- 
fence of Geryon. 


Installs a new king in Erytheia. 
Takes away with him the daughter of Geryon. 


Takes the cattle. On his way back, two sons of the 
Ocean try to steal the cows; He kills them. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


The Krsna Legends 


After reviewing some of the characteristic themes 
and motifs of the Krsna legends in the texts, we can 
now turn to the plastic representations of those 
legends to see how the hero of the Puranas has found 
expression in iconography. This section of our re- 
search will serve a twofold purpose, first, to give a 
wide survey of Krsna Iconography up to the tenth 
century, something that to this day has not been done 
properly—especially in reference to. the narrative 
series—and second, to compare the stories as they 
appear in the sculptures and as they are narrated in 
the Purāņas, in this way illuminating some obscure 
aspects of both the literature and the iconography. 

We know of only two earlier attempts to survey 
the early Iconography of Krsna. The first of these 
is one article by Hermann Goetz, published long ago, 
that, because of its small size and pioneering charac- 
ter, failed to solve, and in some cases even to recog- 
nise, many problems, and at the same time introduced 
several new mistakes as well as perpetuating others.* 
The second of these attempts is contained in a recent 
book by S.K. Bhattacharya? that dedicates about 
fifty pages to our subject: the Iconography of Krsna 
up to the tenth century. It covers a much wider ground 
than Goetz's article but, considering the time elapsed 
since that pioneer attempt, it also proves itself inade- 
quate. Since these are the only two works dealing 


1. H. Goetz, "The Earliest Representations of the Myth- 
cycle of Krsna-Govinda', JOJB, v. 1, 1951, рр. 51-59. 

2. Krsma-Cult, Associated Publishing House, New Delhi, 
1978. 


in Iconography 


with the theme and the period we shall refer to them 
with some frequency. Other contributions. to our 
subject appear either in more general works like 
Kalpana Desai’s,2 or in works of a more restricted 
scope like R.D. Banerji’s,? or Vats’s.4 

As we have already stated, our subject is the stories 
of Krsņa, and so we will pay particular attention to 
series of sculptures depicting these narrative scenes. 
We will also deal, however, to a certain extent, with 
isolated images. The fact is that the first extant 
images of Krsna are considerably later than the first 
mentions of him in the literature. From the accepted 
time of the Chandogya Upanisad to the date of the 
recently discovered coins of Agathokles, supposedly 
the earliest of all images of Krsņa, we have a span 
of at least five hundred years. Bhattacharya specula- 
tes that this may have been the case because “the 
wealth and the social status of the Bhāgavatas were 
not sufficient to provide sculptural expression for 
the literary cult until early in the Christian Era.” 
This is an interesting observation but it is very un- 


1. Lately it has come to our notice that in 1977 a thesis was 
submitted to Harvard University dealing with Krsna as Butter 
Thief. We are unable to procure a copy of this work but it seems 
that it also deals to some extent with Iconographic matter up 
to the fifteenth century. What its contributions can be on this 
subject we must of necessity ignore. (J. S. Hawley, ‘Krishna’s 
Cosmic Victories’, JAAR, v.47, 1979.) 

2. Iconography of Visnu, Abhinav, Delhi, 1973. 

3. Basreliefs of Badami, MASI, no. 25, 1928. 

4. The Gupta Temple at Deogarh, MASI, no. 70, 1952. 


5. S.K. - 
CC-0. ASI Srinagar Circle, Jammu Collection. An зра › Krsņa-Cult, р. 40. 
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likely to be true, if we take into account the several 
inscriptions of royal personages who call themselves 
Bhàgavatas. The absence of sculptural remains of 
the Krsna religion is more likely due to the general 
scarcity of sculptural remains of any tvpe in the cen- 
turies previous to the Christian Era. In fact the first 
sculptural representations we have after the Indus 
Valley Culture are the Mauryan animal emblems and, 
later, Mauryan ornamental sculpture using the human 
figure, all of it strongly influenced by Iranian models. 
Perhaps the Indo-Aryans had a very strong an-iconic 
of anti-iconic tradition, or it may be that, although 
images were made, they were shaped of perishable 
material like wood. We have to remember the account 
of Porus's army advancing against Alexander carry- 
ing an image of Heracles in front,? and the epigraphi- 
cal reference to “the images of the five heroes of the 
Lord Vrsni’.3 

The Agathokles coins were discovered at Ai- 
Khanum, on the Oxus River in Afghanistan in 1970 
by a French Archaeological Expedition. They are 
six pieces of one drachma each minted by the Indo- 
Greek king Agathokles, who lived in the first half 
of the second century B.C. They have the figure of 
a warrior on each side.* These figures were at first 
identified with Visņu and Siva but have been later 
supposed to represent Krsna and his brother Bala- 
rama, because of the emblems that they are carrying 
in their hands.” The figure in plate 1 is dressed as 
a Greek warrior and carries in his left hand a cakra 
and in his right hand an object that could very well 
be a sankha. He wears boots with upward folded 
points, a helmet of Greek fashion but with two 
Strange appendages protruding from the sides, and 
he also wears big round earrings. To the sides of the 
coin the Prakrit legend rajine agathuklayesa can be 
seen. This figure is supposed to be that of Vàsudeva- 


1. See above, p. 23. 

2. See above, p. 21. 

3. See above, p. 24. It must be remembered that in the 
Gangetic Valley stone suitable for sculpture had to be brought 
from long distances, while hardwood timber was plentiful every- 
where, since all the evidence goes to show that the Valley was 
much more thickly forested than it later became. Megasthenes 
speaks of Candragupta's fine wooden palace at Pātaliputra. 
Wooden images may well have existed. Monumental stone 
sculpture seems to have begun at the Mauryan court and then 
to have been taken up by Buddhists (Bhārhut) and devotees 
of popular cults (Yaksas). 

4. See plates 1 and 2. 

5. J. Filliozat, *Représentations de Vāsudeva et Samkar- 
sana au Пе Siècle avant J. C”, Arts Asiatiques, v.26, 1972, 
pp. 113-23. 
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Krsna. On plate 2 we see his brother Balarāma who 
can be identified by the plough he wields in his left 
hand. In his right hand he has a sword. He is dressed 
in the same manner as Krsna on the other side, and 
here we can read the Greek legend BASILEOS AGA- 
THOKLEOUS. The identification of the two figures 
becomes more plausible if we examine other images 
of Krsna and Balarama and compare some of their 
features. It should be noted that the side with the 
Greek legend seems to have been considered the most 
important (‘obverse’), since it normally bore the 
king’s head. This suggests that Agathokles’ mint 
masters looked on Balarama as more important than 
Krsna. After all, Balarama was older. In plates 3, 
4, 24, 25, 43, 58, 61, 63 and 65 we can see representa- 
tions of Balarama’s plough that agree very closely 
with the one on the coin. Possibly the appendages 
of the sides of the figures’ heads are intended to 
represent a peculiar hair style called kakapaksa (crows’ 
wings). This and big round earrings can also be seen 
in plates 3, 4, 6, 15, 16, 18, 19, 20, 33, 37 and 38. 
After looking at these other figures we may be more 
strongly convinced that indeed the Agathokles coins 
bear representations of Krsna and Balarama, as was 
first proposed by Jean Filliozat. 

Our next image comes from Mathura, is dated 
first century B.C. and is now kept at the Lucknow 
Museum. It represents Balarama (plate 3). The figure 
is rather bulky. It has a canopy of serpent heads 
and holds a plough and a mace. The figure wears 
a loin-cloth tied at the hips with a knot in front and 
the end piece hanging between the legs. He appears 
to be wearing a cape falling from his shoulders. 
The face is much worn out but a pair of small, pro- 
tuberant eyes, are still visible. 

On our plate 4 we have three figures found not 
long ago at the village of Navangarh, near Gaya 
in Bihar. They represent from left to right Balarama, 
Ekanamsa and Krsna and are dated in the second 
century A.D., belonging to the Kusana period and 
style. The images are all standing іп the typical 
fashion of Kusana sculpture; all three have their 
right hands raised in the gesture of Abhayamudra. 
The two males have a similar hair-style and big 
round earrings: their sister also has large earrings. 
Balarama has his usual canopy of snake heads and 
a plough very similar to that wielded by one of the 


1. C.R. P. Sinha, ‘Some Important Sculptural Acquisitions 
of the Patna Museum’, JBRS, v.53, 1967, pp. 157-59; P. L. 
Gupta, "Ekānamšā and her Images’, JBRS, v.54, 1968, pp. 
42-44 
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figures in the Agathokles coin. Krsņa is represented 
with four arms and seems to be holding a cakra in 
his lower left hand. In his upper left hand there is 
an unidentified object, perhaps a Sankha, and in his 
upper right hand a gadā..These sculptures are very 
important, being some of the earliest representing 
the three divinities together. From their size and 
postures they seem to have been made for cultic 
purposes. They do not represent any scene in the 
life of Krsna, but the trio presupposes the story of 
the birth of Krsna, Ekānamšā being the Goddess 
Yoganidra who protected the baby from Kamsa and 
died in his stead. Other representations of the trio 
are shown in plates 35 and 54. 

Next we have in plate 5 a piece that deserves some 
comment because it has been claimed to be, and it 
is still being called, the first representation of Krsna.* 
It is a fragment of a slab from Mathura, where we 
see a man with uplifted arms standing in water sur- 
rounded by fish and other acquatic animals. On the 
left side and facing away from the first figure is a 
naga with his hands together as if saluting somebody 
who is not to be seen in the extant fragment of the 
sculpture. Daya Ram Sahni, the first to describe this 
sculpture in 1925? wrote: 


The incident represented is the carriage of the baby 
Krsna across the Jumna immediately after his birth 
in the prison in which Devaki and her husband, 
Vasudeva, had been confined by Kamsa. Several 
of their children had been destroyed by the tyrant 
and in order to protect their new baby from the 
same fate, Vasudeva decided to exchange him for 
the daughter of Yasoda and Nanda who had been 
born at the same moment. It was raining heavily 
and the river was in full flood when Vasudeva 
descended into the water to cross over to the oppo- 
site bank. The baby was placed in a winnowing 
basket (sūpa) which he carried on his head and the 
snake deity Sesha advanced in front to drive away 
water with his many hoods. In this way Vasudeva 
safely crossed over to the other side of the river 
to the village of Gokula. The representation in 
this sculpture faithfully follows the description of 
the event given in the Bhāgavata purana and 
elsewhere.? 


If we turn to the original Sanskrit texts of the 
Harivamša, the Visnu Purana and the Bhagavata- 


1. S. K. Bhattacharya, Krsņa-Cult, p. 41. 
2. ASIAR, 1925-26, p. 184, pl..Ixvii-c. 
3. Sahni, ibid., p. 184. 


Purāņa, already quoted, the most influential works 
on the biography of Krsna, we find that nowhere is 
this scene described in the manner of Sahni's account. 
We may ignore inexactitudes, such as Sahni's asser- 
tion that ‘Vasudeva decided to exchange Krishna 
for the daughter of Yašodā and Nanda who had 
been born at the same time’, when, from Sahni’s 
own words, it is clear that Vasudeva had no means 
of knowing that another child had been born at the 
same time. We will concentrate on the description 
of the scene that, according to Sahni ‘faithfully fol- 
lows ... [that] given in the Bhāgavata-purāņa and 
elsewhere.’ 

Firstly, neither the Visņu Purana nor the HarivamSa, 
the older texts, mention the ‘winnowing basket’ 
referred to by Sahni, and the same is true of the 
Bhagavata Purana. These texts only mention that 
Vasudeva took the child and not the basket. It is 
only in the early nineteenth century Hindi adaptation 
of the tenth book of the Bhāgavata, the Prem Sagar, 
that we find the ‘winnowing basket’ (the Hindi word 
sūpā). From this we would infer that Sahni used only 
the Hindi version and did not consult the Sanskrit 
originals, but on going through the description given 
in the Prem Sagar we find that in that work there is 
no mention of the Naga that ‘advanced in front’. The 
serpent is mentioned only in the Visnu and the Bhaga- 
vata Purāņas— the Harivamsa treating the whole 
episode only summarily..and there the description 
is completely different. The Naga does not ‘advance 
in front to drive away water’ as Sahni claims, in 
order to fit his interpretation of the relief, but follows 
Vasudeva, covering him with his hoods to protect 
the child from the rain, as we can see from the Sans- 
krit words: samvrtyanuyayau Sesah phanairanakadun- 
dubhim, “Sesa followed Ānakadundubhi covering 
[him] with his hoods’, (i.e. Vasudeva), in the Visnu 
Purana," and: Seso’nvagad vari nivārayan phanaih, 
‘Sesa followed holding back the water with his hoods’ 
in the Bhagavata Purdna.2 As we see Daya Ram 
Sahni modified the description given in the Puranas 
in order to make it agree with the scene represented 
in the relief. 

It is surprising that this interpretation was accep- 
ted without any criticism, and from then on the relief 
was recognised as the earliest image representing a 
scene of the life of Krsna. So D.B. Diskalkar in an 
article entitled "Some Brahmanical Sculptures in the 


1. 5.3.17b. 
2. 10.3.49b. 
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Mathura Museum" says about it: ‘it may be said 
to be the earliest sculpture referring to the Krsna 
legend, which must have been already well known 
from the Harivamša Purana and thus found repre- 
sentation by the first or second century AD’ (p. 28). 
And V.S. Agrawala in an article called *Brahmanical 
Images in Mathura Art”? accepts the same interpreta- 
tion: ‘I agree with this view [Sahni’s] and think that 
the relief is the earliest representation of a scene 
from Krishna’s life.’ However, as we have seen from 
the Sanskrit texts, this interpretation is wrong, and 
it is very unlikely that the relief has anything to do 
with Krsna. In 1977 we went to Mathura specially 
to see this relief and discussed the matter with the 
Curator of the Museum, who insisted on the identi- 
fication of the piece as a scene of Krsna’s life, but 
his only reason for this was the authority of V.S. 
Agrawala. Our own unbiased view, after carefully 
examining the relief, is that the extant fragment belon- 
ged to a bigger sculpture. From what we can see 
now it is most probable that in the complete piece 
there was a figure to which the Naga in our fragment 
is paying respect, as is evident from the position of 
his hands. The other figure in the slab, the one with 
raised arms, seems to be sustaining something, but 
this is not certain since that part has also disappeared. 
He could very well be simply standing in a very 
common ascetic posture, but, as we have seen, what- 
ever the figure is holding it cannot be a basket carry- 
ing a baby, since that basket is not to be found in 
the early texts, nor is it depicted in the relief. In any 
case, it is now clear that this supposed first representa- 
tion of a Krsņa-līlā without Krsna is but a case of 
wrong interpretation. 

What then is the first representation of the Krsna- 
lila or adventures of Krsna? We find it in the so- 
called Mandor Pillars, now kept at the Jodhpur 
Museum in Rajasthan, considered to date from the 
fourth century A.D. These are two large pillars 
(almost four metres high) forming part of a door 
jamb, carved with scenes of the life of Krsna (see 
plates 6 to 9). They were first described by D.R. 
Bhandarkar and Sir John Marshall in the Reports 
of the Archaeological Survey of India forthe years 
1905-6 and 1909-10 respectively, although they failed 
to identify all the eight scenes depicted in the pillars. 
The episodes identified by them are: Govardhana- 
dhārī (pl. 6), Dugdhaharaņa and Sakatabhanga 


1. JUPHS, v.5, 1932. 
2. JISOA, June-Dec., 1937. 
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(pl. 7) of the first pillar, and Dhenukavadha, Kāli- 
yadamana (pl.8), Aristāsuravadha and Kešinisūdana 
(pl. 9) of the second pillar. As we see, they failed to 
identify the central scene of the second pillar (bottom 
one in pl. 8). In it we see from left to right a female 
figure leaning on a male figure at the centre of the 
scene, and then two more figures, one mounted on the 
shoulders of the other.! From this last detail we can 
say that the scene depicted here is Pralambāsuravadha, 
already described.? One very interesting detail here 
is the presence of the female figure to the left. She 
is not mentioned in the texts, but from the context 
we can say that she must be one of the gopis, and 
from the familiarity with which she leans on the 
shoulder of Krsna we can guess that she is one of his 
very close associates, perhaps Rādhā. This may seem 
an adventurous conclusion but we are considering 
the evidence of the Tamil poem Silappadikaram, 
dated at around the same time as these pillars, that 
mentions the loves of Krsna with one girl called 
Napinnai whom we may consider a prototype of 
Radha,” and, more important still, in the Prakrit 
anthology of Hala called Sattasāī, traditionally con- 
sidered as dating from the first century A.D., but most 
probably belonging to the period of the fourth to 
the seventh centuries, we find a verse where Rādhā 
is specifically mentioned: "Krsņa, in removing the 
cow-dust from Rādhikā with the breath of your 
mouth / you even sweep away the high esteem of 
these other cowherd women." This verse is then 
almost contemporary with the Mandor Pillars and 
lends plausibility to our newly identified central panel 
as containing the earliest known representation of 
Rādhā. 

Another very important point to note in the Maņ- 
dor Pillars is in the bottom panel of pillar one (plate 7 
bottom), that Bhandarkar described as: "Krsņa as 
an infant lying on a bed, with his right hand clutching 
a bird apparently as a plaything, and his left pulling 
one of his mother’s breasts. And he concludes: 


1. We have been able to identify this panel thanks to a 
photograph in the collection of the American Committee for 
South Asian Archives (classified Meister 69-1/7) edited by Susan 
L. Huntington in Microfiche card no. (I-1102). 

2. See above, pp. 71-72. 

3. Silappadikaram, tr. by J. Danielou, Allen and Unwin, 
London, 1967, pp. 112-21. 

4. muhamaruena tam kanha goraam rāhiāe avanento / 
etanam vallavinam aņņāņam уі goraam harasi; Sattasāi, 1.89; 
tr. B. S. Miller, “Radha: Consort of Krsna’s Vernal Passion’, 
JAOS, 95.4, 1975, p. 660, 
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"This is doubtless the scene of Sakatabhanga.’! 
Sakatabhanga it well may be, but what is that bird 
the baby clutches and what is Yašodā doing there, 
since, as we have seen, neither she nor anyone else 
was present at that time and only some boys saw 
what happened from a distance?? At first we thought 
this could just be due to the fact that the sculptor 
did not know the Purāņic texts very well. We then 
thought of the bird mentioned in the Farivamša, іп 
which shape Pūtanā came to kill the baby,? and 
deduced that the sculptor had combined both accounts, 
the Pūtanāvadha and the Sakatabhanga. Since a 
similar image occurs at Deogarh (see pl. 14), this 
made our supposition more firm. A third image from 
Pattadakal tended to confirm this (see pl. 43). We 
then discovered an episode in the Padma Purana that 
is not mentioned elsewhere, and thought we had 
finally found the textual source for the image. This 
account states that after the baby Krsna had des- 
troyed the cart, another demon came in the form 
of a cock and this also was killed by Krsna with his 
own hands.“ The three sculptures could thus be 
identified for the first time. Finally we found this 
passage in a Jaina work of the twelfth century: 


Then from inherited hostility Sūrpaka's two daugh- 
ters, Sakuni and Pūtanā, unable to injure Vasu- 
deva, went to Gokula, like witches most evil, to 
"kill Krsna, who was alone without Yasoda and 
Nanda. Sakuni, standing ona cart, cried out sharply 
to Krsna standing below and Pūtanā thrust her 
breast smeared with poison into Krsna’s mouth. 
Instantly the deities attending on Krsna struck 
them both with the same cart and killed them.’ 
Here for the first time we have all the elements in 
the sculpture: the bird, the suckling woman and the 
cart, that in the other texts do not appear together. 
This Jaina text separates the bird and Pūtanā, that in 
the Puranas were confused, and also introduces the 
cart. The similarities between the text and the sculp- 
ture seem to guarantee an identification. The problem 
lies in their dates, for they are separated by a 700 to 
800 year gap. This would lead us to suppose either 


ASIAR, 1905-6, p. 137. 

See above, pp. 67-68. 

See above, pp.56, 59-60. 

shvamatha hastabhyam ramamaņau viceratuh / 

Seittatra kukkutavesadhrk // krsņam hantum 

samārabdho vicacāra mahītalēs. iitatvā krsņastu tadrakso nija- 

ghana talena vai; PP Utt. 272.8 
S. Hemacandra, Trisastisalak īpurusacaritra, 8.5.121-25; 

tr. H. M. Johnson, GOS, Baroda, 1262, v.5, pp. 160-61, 
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that the Jaina tradition of the life of Krsna is indeed. 
very old, or that there were other Krsna stories that 
have been lost long ago, perhaps even that the sculp- 
ture in this case gave origin to the text. 

From the Mandor Pillars we can pass to the ter- 

racottas found at Rang-Mahal in the North West 
of Rajasthan, in an area that geographically belongs 
to the East Punjab. These pieces were probably 
originally attached to temples that have since dis- 
appeared, so that we cannot now know the original 
position of the sculptures. They have been dated 
as belonging to the fifth century. Two of these 
pieces concern us here. The first clearly represents 
Govardhanadhārī (plate 10). In it we see Krsņa 
represented in a rather stiff pose. He is a stout fellow 
with short and almost imperceptible neck and very 
rounded cheeks: he also displays a moustache and 
his hair is arranged in plaits tied at the back of the 
head forming a kind of turban shape. He holds the 
mountain with a very short right arm and, if we 
judge by the size of the bulls and cows at his feet, 
he must be of gigantic stature. The mountain is 
represented with realistic effects such as some animals, 
one peeping out of a cave, and a tree. S.K. Bhatta- 
charya proposes a novel idea in respect of the bull 
mounting a cow in the foreground, and by referring 
to the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (1.4.4) he tries to 
prove the divinity of Krsna in this particular relief. 
He says: "That this ancient iconic idea is associated 
with Krsna certainly elevates him from the status 
of hero to that of divinity in Art for the first time? 
This is a very strange assertion. How can the copula- 
tion of kine have to do with the divinisation of Krsna, 
even with quotations from the Upanisads? 

Next we have in plate 11 what has been identified 
as a representation of Dana-Lila, or that incident 
when Krsna exacts a toll from the gopis to let them 
cross the forest. This piece, like the one already 
mentioned, is now at the Bikaner Museum. It was 
first described by Spooner as ‘a representation of an 
idyllic scene between a man and a woman standing 
under a tree.’ However, Goetz was not as cautious 
and in 1950 he put forward its identification as a 
Dana-Lila. His opinion was accepted without reserve 
and the piece has since been always described as 
Krsna іп Dāna-Līlā.* What Goetz and his followers 


1. R. C. Agrawala, *Rájaputánà through the Ages’, JBRS, 
v. 41-3, 1956, p. 313. 

2. S. K. Bhattacharya, Krsna-Cult, p. 44. 

3. D. B. Spooner, ASIAR, 1917-18, pt. 1, p. 22. 

4. H. Goetz, Art and Architecture of Bikaner, Oxford 
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did not consider was that there is nothing in the 
piece itself that points to it representing Krsņa. In 
fact, the sculptures were found scattered over a large 
area and therefore the location does not help to 
identify them. But, even more important, Goetz also 
overlooked that the Dana-Lila episode is not men- 
tioned іп any of the Puranas and only appears very 
late in the Medieval period in the vernacular langu- 
ages. So we seriously question that this terracotta 
represents a scene in the life of Krsna. In the relief 
itself we see only a man and a woman standing in 
front of each other. The man holds a stick in his 
left hand, and the woman carries a pot on her head, 
sustaining it with her left hand, while a right hand 
finger touches her lips. They seem to be engaged in 
conversation. At their back there is a tree depicted 
with some elegance, and we note the care taken in the 
depiction of the folds in the lady’s skirt; they are 
very un-Indian and could be inspired by the Gan- 
dhara school. 

We come now to a very important series of sculp- 
tures from the Gupta period. They are from the 
Visnu temple at Deogarh, dating from the fifth 
century A.D. The first one of those dealing with 
Krsna’s legend is in our plate 12. This very fine 
relief is now kept at the National Museum, New 
Delhi. It represents Devaki handing her new-born 
baby, the little Krsna, to her husband Vasudeva to 
be taken to Gokula where he will be safe from the 
evil designs of Kamsa. Here we can appreciate Gupta 
art at its best, the modelling of the bodies is full of 
grace and softness, sensual and restrained at the same 
time. The clothes are depicted with extraordinary 
mastery; one can almost feel the delicate texture of 
the fine muslins draped over Devaki's and Vasu- 
deva’s thighs. These clothes are held in place by a 
jewelled girdle in the case of Devaki and a long 
piece of cloth tied at the waist of Vasudeva. They 
also wear bracelets, armlets, necklaces, diadems and 
earrings, all of very fine workmanship. Their head- 
dresses are equally well and carefully depicted: 
Vasudeva’s coiffure is of many plaits that fall over 
his shoulders, and Devaki's is short and curled in 
the front and the sides and tied in a long and elaborate 
tress at the back. Vasudeva is taking the baby from 
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Devaki, who touches the little one on the head one 
last time with her left hand. 

In our plate 13 we can see the interchange of the 
babies, on the left Vasudeva holding Krsna and on 
the right either Yašodā or the goddess Yogamāyā 
in disguise, holding Yašodā's little daughter. This 
scene cannot be interpreted as Nanda and Ya$odà 
fondling Krsna and Balarāma, as M.S. Vats believed, 
since we can easily see that the figure on the left is 
exactly the same personage as the male of the previous 
plate, i.e. Vasudeva. Ya$odà is wearing a long skirt 
of a thick material that does not reveal the contour 
of her thighs; she also seems to be wearing a sort 
of chemise not found in any other sculpture that we 
can remember from other sites. Her coiffure is also 
less elaborate than that of Devaki in the previous 
plate. At the feet of the couple we see three recum- 
bent cows, which indicates that the scene takes place 
at Gokula. The piece is in situ. Next we have the 
Sakatabhanga episode depicted in plate 14. This 
sculpture also is now kept at the National 
Museum, New Delhi. It represents the baby Krsna 
lying on a bed kicking away a wooden cart full of 
pots. To the right a woman is observing the scene 
with surprise and she raises her right hand to her 
mouth in a gesture of astonishment. She wears the 
same kind of clothes as the female of the previous 
plate, but with an over-elaborate headdress. The 
baby Krsna is strangling a bird with his right hand. 
We have already referred to this bird before. 

Finally we have in plate 15 a Krsna Govardhana- 
dhàri. This piece is kept at the Deogarh archaeologi- 
cal godown and was not illustrated by Vats in his 
short monograph on the Gupta temple. Again we 
see Gupta sculpture in one of its best examples. The 
figure of Krsna is serene and dignified at the same 
time, rather than majestic. He holds the mountain 
on his left palm and keeps the other hand on his 
hip. He wears his hair arranged in the kākapaksa 
fashion that we mentioned before. Two cows can 
be seen to the left.” 

We can compare this last sculpture with three 
other depictions of the same episode. These are in 


1. M.S. Vats, The Gupta Temple at Deogarh, MASI, no.70, 
1952, pp. 18-19. 

2. Besides these four sculptures there are other fragments 
found around the temple that can be identified as forming part 
of other sculptures on the legend of Krsņa. They are: Cīraha- 
rana, Dhenukavadha or Aristavadha, Kamsavadha, two other 
scenes with Vasudeva and the baby Krsna, and, perhaps, a 
gopi. All these fragments are illustrated in plate XXI of Vats 
monograph (MASI, no.70, 1952). 
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plates 16, 17 and 19, and come respectively from 
Sarnath, near Banaras, Vat Koh in Kampuchea, and 
Kara in the Allahabad District. The first one, now 
kept at the Bharat Kala Bhavan, Banaras Hindu 
University, is a monumental piece originally close 
to four metres high. It is also a masterpiece of Gupta 
sculpture. Its dress is very similar to the one in the 
previous plate, only with the ‘knot being at the back 
and not at the front. We can also appreciate the 
modelling of the abdomen, derived from some Gupta 
Buddha images from Sarnath and from Mathura. 
The jewelry is represented with great care and so 
is the headdress, still following the kakapaksa fashion 
but tied with a costly diadem and not just with a 
cord over the forehead, and the side appendages 
formed by smaller plaits. The mountain also follows 
the convention represented in the previous plate. 
The big size of this sculpture and the fact that Krsna 
for the first time wears a crown suggest that he may 
be here definitely considered a god and perhaps 
that the image had some cultic use. This piece is 
dated in the fifth century. 

Then in plate 17 we see a marvellous piece from 
Kampuchea. In it are preserved again the best guali- 
ties of Gupta art. The sculpture has been badly 
damaged but it is still possible to appreciate the 
delicacy of the modelling, especially in the left arm 
that is fully extended and, compared with the two 
previous examples, much more natural. The fashion 
in the loin cloth is the same but its depiction varies, 
perhaps in accordance to local usage; it is tied around 
the hips in a thick roll as in the other cases but here 
the knot is at the left back side and the cloth falls 
freely from the back. The mountain is not visible 
but the headdress can be compared with our other 
examples; this is totally different, being derived from 
the Buddha’s headdress consisting of nothing but 
very short curls, in this case crowned by three tufts of 
hair and not just by one. The ears are also elongated 
like the Buddha’s. The image belongs to the fifth 
or sixth centuries, and is, or was, kept at the National 
Museum, Pnomh Penh. 

Finally we can examine together with these other 
Govardhanadhari images one kept at the Allahabad 
Museum (pl.19). It comes from Kara, Allahabad 
District, and is dated in the early sixth century. Now, 
this sculpture is totally different from our last three 
examples, all the grace and elegance being lost. The 
craftsman still tried to follow the Gupta idiom but 
his is a stiff figure lacking that supple and soft modell- 
ing of the best Gupta art. This image can be compared 


rather to the Rang Mahal terracotta (pl. 10) than 
to any of the three previous examples. The cows 
here very much resemble those of the Rang Mahal 
piece. The figure is effaced but it is still possible 
to recognise the kakapaksa hair style. The mountain 
is represented with some realism and garlands can 
be seen hanging from it. One very interesting detail 
in this piece is a lion represented at the bottom left. 
We have never seen a lion like this in Indian art, 
except perhaps for some Pallava pillar figures, al- 
though this one looks more like some Chinese seated 
lion. 

In plate 18 we have a fragmentary piece of sculpture 
representing the Kāliyadamana. It is very badly 
damaged but we can see that this was a round com- 
position with Krsna in a very lively pose riding on the 
back of Kaliya whom he dominates like a horse with 
a rein. It is a most peculiar arrangement only found 
much later in some Calukyan art from Gujarat and 
Rajasthan.1 The characteristic Krsna coiffure can 
still be recognised in spite of the damage. The piece 
is kept at the Mathura Archaeological Museum and 
is dated in the fifth century. 

In plate 20 we have a beautiful terracotta composi- 
tion representing the Pralambasuravadha. On the 
left we can see Krsna cheering his elder brother, 
who is mounted on the back of the demon and is 
hitting him with his right fist. Pralamba’s face is 
distorted by the pain and the children’s faces are 
beaming with pleasure. The kakapaksa hair style 
is here depicted somewhat differently from the other 
examples we have seen. It looks as though the chil- 
dren’s heads have been shaven except for three long 
tufts of hair, two on the sides falling freely and one 
tied on top. This sculpture is at the Allahabad 
Museum and dates from the sixth century. 

The Krsna reliefs in the Badami caves do not 
follow a narrative sequence, so we have arranged 
them to fit more or less the order in which the events 
are narrated in the Puranas. In plate 21 we see nine 
panels from Cave Three as they were drawn for 
James Burgess in the 1870’s and published in The 
Indian Antiquary, v.6, 1877.2 In the first panel we 
see, from left to right, Nārāyaņa-Visņu lying on the 
serpent Sesa with Brahma issuing from his navel 
seated on a lotus, and the demons Madhu and Kai- 
tabha with swords drawn, ready to pounce upon him. 
Next we can see these two demons in flight, and in 


1. See J. S. Hawley, JAAR, v.47, p. 205. 
2. In plates inserted between pages 364-365, 
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front of them is Garuģa flying to the right; we do 
not know if as a part of that scene or of the next, 
which depicts two men fighting, interpreted by Bur- 
gess as: ‘two royal personages who are struggling 

these perhaps represent the wicked kings who 
oppressed the earth and rendered a new avatāra 
necessary’. To the right of these two figures we can 
see two other men watching two bulls fighting. Accor- 
ding to the opinion of Pandit Bhagavan Lal Indraji 
as reproduced by Burgess,? this shows ‘two persons 

. Oppressing an ox ... a representation perhaps of 
Dharma ... and a cow or Prthvi—the earth’;3 that 
is, however, not clear. Finally, at the extreme right, 
we have Visnu facing two personages who appear 
to be supplicating. As Banerji puts it: ‘On the whole 
this basrelief seems to be connected with the Krsna- 
Lila’, perhaps representing the deputation of the gods 
to Visnu to ask for his descent to earth. 

This first panel is on the lintel to the right, or 
west, of the colonnade. On the second lintel from 
the right we find represented the killing by Kamsa 
of Yoganidrā, the daughter of Ya$odà, substituted 
for Krsna. There seem to be three different scenes 
in the panel. First we see on the left a seated man 
flanked by two female attendants with fly-whisks, 
who is talking to another man seated in front of him. 
This scene appears to take place between two pavi- 
lions. Banerji interpretsit as Kamsa talking to Vasu- 
deva,* and Burgess, to our mind more accurately, 
thinks that the two are Kamsa and Narada. To the 
right of this scene are two male figures facing right, 
the front one with a raised right arm, and then a 
half-kneeling figure with four arms on a platform 
between two trees. This most probably represents 
the dashing of the girl, Yoganidrà against a stone 
and her rising as a divine figure. Next we have four 
standing figures that, according to Burgess, repre- 
sent the apologising of Kamsa to Devaki and Vasu- 
deva, the fourth figure perhaps being Nārada. 

The following panel, according to the sequence of 
the story, should be the one on the lintel at the ex- 
treme left, or east, of the colonnade. In it we see 
five episodes in the life of Krsna. Starting from the 
left we have the Pūtanāvadha, the Šakatabhanga, 
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the Aristasuravadha, the Yamalarjuna and the Dhenu- 
kavadha episodes. The first three are represented in 
the usual manner in the style of Badami, although 
the Aristāsuravadha does not narratively belong 
there. The Yamalarjuna does not follow the usual 
convention, showing Krsna standing and threatening 
the anthropomorphic trees with his raised fist, ins- 
tead of representing him crawling and dragging the 
mortar. The drawing that we reproduce here did 
not include the palmyra tree on the extreme right 
of the panel, which permits the identification of the 
last scene as the killing of Dhenuka by Balarama. 
The drawing of the third lintel from the left, the 
fourth in our plate no.21, is also incomplete, probably 
owing to the bad state of preservation of the panels, 
their high position and the poor illumination inside 
the cave. These factors also prevented our getting 
good photographs of the panels both here and in 
Cave Two. The relief represents the birth of Krsna 
and his transfer to Gokula, and because of this we 
should have placed it as second in our plate 21. 
Burgess was mistaken in identifying the recumbent 
figure as Krsņa,! and Banerji is right in describing the 
panel as Yašodā on the delivery bed being attended 
by three figures? (one of these does not appear in 
the drawing). Next we see five cows (one is missing 
in the drawing), and seven standing figures and a 
соу. The scene represents the exchange of ‘the 
babies, since the first of the figures to the right of 
the cows holds a child, as does the last figure on the 
right of the panel, although we are unable to see the 
latter in the photograph presented by Banerji and we 
have to take his word for it. These two figures do 
not appear in the drawing, where they should be 
flanking the four figures that do appear. 

The fifth panel shown in plate 21 is also the next 
one to that we have just described. It represents, 
according to Banerji, the mock coronation of Krsna, 
when he was anointed by Indra after the Lifting of 
Mount Govardhana.5 In it we see first six standing 
figures and a seated figure, representing Krsna being 
anointed and the gopis attending the ceremony. Next 
we see a group of cows and a human figure standing 


1. Burgess, ibid. 

2. Banerji, Basreliefs....p.53. 

3. In the drawing there appear only four figures and no cow, 
and Banerji (ibid) speaks only of five personages here. A photo- 
graph of the panel can be seen in pl.xxiv, fig. d, of Banerji’s 
monograph. Š 

4. Banerji, ibid., p. 54. 

5. HV 62.58; BhP 10.27. 
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in the middle of them, and finally two seated figures 
that we cannot identify. The figure standing among 
the cows must be that of Krsņa. We have to note 
that in this panel the modelling of the cows is very 
delicate, in contrast to that of the human figures and 
also to that of the other panels. 

In the next relief we have representations of four 
episodes of the Krsņa story. First we see on the 
right Krsņa holding Mount Govardhana, then we 
see a figure holding a cow from the back in what 
could be a representation of HV 63.17 where Krsņa 
plays at surprising the cows and catching them as 
a crocodile would do. Next we can see the Кебіпі- 
sūdana and, at the extreme right, the killing of the 
elephant Kuvalayapida. In plate 22 we present a 
photograph of this same lintel which gives an idea 
of the relation ‘of the drawings to the originals. 

The seventh panel in plate 21 depicts two more 
events in the life of Krsna, separated by a vertical 
partition that does not appear in the drawing. The 
scene to the left represents the Kaliyadamana with 
Kaliya almost at the centre, begging forgiveness with 
joined hands, and Krsna trampling on the right side 
of his body (that part of the body of Kaliya is not 
depicted in the drawing). To the left of Krsna we 
see Balarama and some gopis and gopas alarmed to 
see Krsna fighting the monster. To-the right of 
Kaliya we see two naginis also begging for compas- 
sion. To their right is the vertical division that separa- 
tes the next scene that represents the combat of Krsna 
and Balarama against Kamsa’s wrestlers.* 

Finally we have two more panels. The first repre- 
sents the story of the Parijata tree that Krsna took 
forcibly from heaven, defeating the armies of Indra 
the king of the gods. The narrative starts on the 
right of the lintel, where we can see Indra mounted 
on his elephant Airavata surrounded by his soldiers 
and fighting with Krsna, whom we see to the left 


1. There is one more panel that we do not reproduce in 
plate 21 because it is not given in Burgess’s article. It probably 
again represents the encounter of Krsna and Balarama against 
Kamsa’s wrestlers. It is divided into two parts by a sort of 
pillar or column in the centre. To the left we see first Balarama 
holding his plough, and then Krsna with four arms, and one 
more figure watching the fight of two pairs, one of two standing 
men, giving and receiving blows with their fists, the other a 
fallen figure with a second one over it. To the right of the pillar 
we see four standing armed male figures and a seated one flanked 
by two female figures. This is in all probability king Kamsa 
and his men ready to apprehend the two cowherd boys in case 
they escape from the two powerful gladiators. (Banerji, ibid., 
plate xxv, d.) 
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mounted on Garuda and shooting arrows at Indra. 
To the left we have a small division where Krsna is 
shown flying on Garuda, possibly transporting the 
divine tree to Dvārakā. To the left again we see 
Krsna with four arms seated relaxedly, attended by 
a chauri bearer. To the left there is a small figure, 
then the Parijata tree being worshipped by Satya- 
bhama, and finally two standing female figures. 

The other panel represents an advancing army 
trampling upon the bodies of the defeated enemy. 
Besides many human figures we see from left to right 
two elephants and two horses charging towards the 
left, and behind them, on the extreme right, the 
smaller figures of Agni, Yama and Varuna, who 
can be recognised by their vahanas, the goat, buffalo 
and makara. Burgess! thinks that this panel repre- 
sents another scene of the legend of Parijataharana, 
but Banerji denies this saying: 


The paper was evidently written long after Dr. 
Burgess's visit to Badami, when he had forgotten 
the exact arrangement of the basreliefs, from the 
drawings. In fact this battle scene cannot have 
any reference to the basrelief in the last lintel, 
on the left in the rear on (sic.) which the Parijata- 
haraņa is depicted, because in the first place we 
have the same subject depicted in the same place 
in Cave no. II where the Pārijātaharaņa has not 
been represented and in the second place, the bas- 
relief in Cave по.ШІ? represents the gods led by 
Indra, Yama, Agni and Varuņa as victorious over 
their opponents, a fact which proves that it cannot 
have any connection with the Parijataharana, where, 
according to the Visņu Purāņa and the Harivamša, 
the gods were defeated by their opponent, Krishna.3 


Banerji's argument is very cogent and it suggests 
that the scene represented in this panel could very 
well be one of the battles between gods and demons 
that led to the churning of the ocean. In Cave Two 
at Badami, as Banerji mentions, a complete series 
of Krsņa stories is depicted on the lintels of the 
colonnade. This series we are unable to reproduce 
owing to the difficulties encountered when we tried 
to photograph them. Later we were also unable to 
procure photographs of them from the Archaeologi- 
cal Survey of India, and drawings were equally un- 
available. They can be examined, however, in plate 


1. JA, v.6, 1877, p. 365. 

2. Banerji sometimes calls Cave Four, Cave Three as other 
authors do. à 

3. R. D. Banerji, Basreliefs...., p. 47. 
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xii of Banerji's monograph. Their style is very much 
like that of those in Cave Three and the rest of the 
series at Badami, if a little less finished. One episode 
which appears in these basreliefs of Cave Two and 
is not present in those of Cave Four, is the Dugdha- 
haraņa,! in a scene full of charm where Krsna is 
really represented as a baby as in all Cālukyan art. 

Badami is an extremely important place for Krsņa 
iconography because, besides these two series in the 
caves, we have several other series in the Cālukyan 
temples of the same epoch. The best known of these 
series is that first discovered at the North Fort of 
Badami. Part of a long-destroyed temple that had 
been used for building material, it had been incor- 
porated in one of the doorways to the Fort, where 
it remained for many long years, but has now been 
taken to the new Archaeological Museum close by, 
where we obtained the photographs presented in our 
plates 23, 24 and 25. The style of these panels is, 
as we said, very similar to that of those in the caves, 
especially those of Cave Four, and they must there- 
fore date just a few years after the caves were built, 
i.e. they belong to the early seventh century. 

In our plate 23 we see first, from left to right, a 
palace divided into two sections; in the first one there 
is a standing male figure leaning on a long mace, in 
the second we see a king seated comfortably, attended 
upon by a dwarf, to the right, and three other figures 
behind him. The first scene must represent Kamsa 
in his inner apartments waiting for the news of the 
birth of Devaki’s eighth child, and, on the left, a 
guard sleeping under the spell of Yoganidra. Next 
we see two standing male figures facing each other 
and holding small bundles in their arms; to the right 
are some cows and female figures, one of them churn- 
ing milk, and in the back what is intended to be the 
representation of a village. The two men are, of 
course, Vasudeva and Nanda exchanging the babies, 
and the cows indicate that they are in Gokula. To 
the right of the churning gopi, three episodes are 
represented in a very crowded composition: they are 
first Pūtanāvadha, then Sakatabhahga, and in the 
background the uprooting of the Yamalarjuna trees. 


1. Banerji, ibid., plate xii b; contrary to the affirmation of 
Charlotte Vaudeville, who says that this scene is not found at 
all at Badami. We also have it in the panels of the Surali temple. 
(Ch. Vaudeville, ‘Aspects du Mythe de Krsna-Gopala dans 
l'Inde Ancienne’, Mélanges d' Indianisme à la Memoire de Louis 
Renou, Boccard, Paris 1968, p. 751.) See our plate 30. 

2. See H. Goetz, "The Earliest Representations of the 
Myth-Cycle of Krsna Govinda’, Journal of the Oriental Institute, 
Baroda, v.1, 1951, p. 56. 
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There also appear in these compositions one cow 
and three human figures, amongst them Yasoda 
praying. 

In plate 24 we see the next section of the panel 
which represents on the left the Trņāvartāsuravadha, 
a very interesting fact since this may be an indication 
of the date of the Bhagavata Purana. As we have 
mentioned, this Purana is the only text that has that 
episode, which is actually a copy of the Pralamba- 
suravadha, where Balarama kills the demon Pralamba 
who was carrying him away on his shoulders. That 
we have here a representation of the Trnavartavadha, 
and not of Pralambavadha is clear from the figure 
to the extreme left which is none other than Balarama, 
since he carries the hala, the plough emblematic of 
Krsna's brother. So, as Balarama is standing there, 
we can safely assume that the small figure on the 
shoulders of the flying giant is Krsna, and that, 
therefore, the episode of the Bhagavata Purāņa was 
known in the kingdom of the Calukyas in the early 
seventh century. 

To the right of the Trnavartavadha we see the kill- 
ing of the elephant Kuvalayāpīda in a scene full of 
movement. The stature of the elephant, although 
described in the Puranas as enormous, is here repre- 
sented as minuscule as compared with that of Krsna, 
who is trampling on the elephant’s head and brandi- 
shing on high one of the tusks he has just uprooted 
from the beast, which he is about to strike and kill 
with its own tusk. Next to this scene there is a power- 
ful standing male figure with his right arm raised 
and holding a quadruped by the tail. We say quad- 
тирей because the species of the animal is not very 
evident, and there are actually three different episo- 
des with which this scene could be identified. It 
could either be the Dhenukavadha or the Vatsā- 
suravadha already described! or, considering the 
situation (In a space separated from the rest of the 
panel by two vertical divisions and together with the 
killing of the elephant), it is more probably the 
dragging of the same elephant by Krsņa or Balaràma.? 
This last suggestion seems more plausible if we look 
closer at the animal hanging from the mighty arm of 
the hero and notice its elephantine head and its stout 
legs. Goetz inexplicably identifies this scene with 
the killing of Vyomasura.? 

Finally, on the extreme right of the panel, we have 


1. See above, pages 72-73 
2. HV 74.36; BhP 10.43.38. 
3. Goetz, "The Earliest Representations....’, JO/B, v.l, 
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a representation of Govardhanadhari. In it we can 
see from left to right two calves and a human figure 
behind them. Next is the powerful figure of Krsna 
holding aloft the mountain, and then four human 
figures, a bull and a cow. We should note here that 
Krsna is holding the mountain with his right hand, 
contrary to the literary and iconographic tradition 
that specifies that he actually used his left arm.! This 
seems to bea peculiarity only found in the Deccan, since 
the only other examples of it are from Badami itself 
(see plate 27), Pattadakal (pl. 44), and Ellora (pl. 52). In 
the example from Cave Four at Badami (see above 
p.109; and plate 22), it looks as if Krsna were support- 
ing Govardhana with his two hands. Other images 
where Krsna does not follow the traditional depiction 
represent him as multi-armed, as in Ellora (pl. 51), 
Pattadakal (pl. 49), and Pāhārpur (pl. 39). 

In plate 25 we see the next panel in this Badami 
series. Starting from the right we see first the Kesini- 
südana. This is a very vigorous composition with 
Krsna valiantly receiving the attack of the vicious 
horse, stopping it with his left arm and raising his 
right arm to strike the horse's head. Four other 
figures appear in this scene, three standing ones 
holding maces or sticks, two at the back of Krsna 
(the one on the extreme left is not visible in our plate), 
and the other behind the horse, with the fourth one 
lying down under the hoofs of Keši. All these 
figures must represent the cowherds who were mena- 
ced by the demon-horse. Goetz interprets the scene 
as the slaying of Dhenuka. This interpretation can- 
not be accepted, because the manner of the fight 1s 
very different in both episodes and the description 
of the killing of Keši in the Purāņas is in complete 
agreement with this scene? as well as with other 
examples of the same episode in the iconography.* 

Starting immediately to the right of the horse we 
have the next scene that occupies the best part of the 
panel and represents the Kaliyadamana. First we 
see Balarāma holding his plough and attentively 
watching Krsna's battle. Then we see a female figure 
standing behind some lotus plants that conceal from 
our eyes the lower half of her body; she is probably 
Yašodā alarmed at the sight of her child fighting the 
serpent. To the right we see a nāginī with joined 
palms imploring compassion, and then, at the very 
centre of the panel, the heroic figure of Krsna stand- 


HV 61.30. 

Goetz, ibid., p. 59. 

HV 81; VP 5.16; BhP 10.37. 
See our plates 9, 22, 31 and 37. 
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ing on the coils of Kāliya who is also begging for 
pardon. Finally we have another imploring nagini 
and a seventh figure looking on from behind her 
hoods. Goetz, very strangely, identifies the left half 
of this scene as "Devakī and Rohiņī with the children 
Krsna and Balarama at Gokula’! without any justi- 
fication whatsoever. The scene follows very closely 
the composition of the depictions of the same episode 
in Cave Four (see pl. 21, sec. 7) and in Cave Two? 
of Badami, as well as that of the image in Bhuvanesvar 
Museum.” 

To the right of this scene is depicted the Arista- 
suravadha, in a lively composition, as in all the rest 
of this panel. First there is a figure holding a` mace 
or stick and, next to the right, Balarama holding the 
plough, after which another man is represented, and 
then Krsna grasping the bull by one horn with his 
right hand and by the lower jaw with his left, and 
twisting the beast’s neck. The composition of this 
scene follows that of the same episode in Cave Four 
at Badami (see pl. 21, sec. 3), Surali temple, also of 
Badami (pl. 32), and the Mandor pillars (pl. 9). Behind 
the bull we see Balarama again, forming part of the 
next scene that is not included in our plate 25. That 
scene represents, according to Goetz,‘ the dragging 
of Kamsa, but we seriously doubt this interpretation 
since the depiction does not follow in the least the 
accounts of this episode in the Puranas. What one 
sees in that last scene on the panel is a man kneeling 
with his face to the ground іп a submissive attitude; 
over him there are two standing armed figures. We 
cannot accept Goetz’s identification, but neither can 
we identify the scene with any certainty. Reproduc- 
tions of the full panel can be examined in plate ii 
of Goetz’s article and figure 12 of Aschwin Lippe’s 
‘Early Chalukya Icons’.® 

The last fragment in the Badami Museum that we 
have to examine does not belong to the same series 
as those in plates 23-25. This one (pl.26) must have 
belonged to a different temple of around the same 
period and has not been described or reproduced 
before. It represents the Pūtanāvadha episode in 
the same fashion as the one in the series we have 
just described (pl. 23) and as in the other example 
at Badami, that of the Surali temple (pl.30), and 
similar also to the examples at the Virūpāksa temple 


Goetz, ‘The Earliest....’, p. 59. 
Banerji, Basreliefs...., pl. xii c. 
Goetz, ibid., fig. 2. 

Goetz, ibid. 

Artibus Asiae, v. 34, 1972, 
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in Pattadakal (pl.43), and at the Laksmana temple, 
Khajuraho (pl.66), i.e. we see the fiend seated in 
lalitasana with both arms raised on high and a baby 
on her lap clasping her breast. The relief is very 
badly weathered and so we cannot see the finer 
details. Besides the figures of Pütanà and Krsna, 
there are in the fragment other figures completing 
the scene. We see first on the right a wooden cradle 
hanging from the ceiling and, under it, two seated 
persons, the one on the right being a female, breast- 
feeding a baby. Behind the other scated figure there 
are two standing figures and next to it is Pütanà 
being killed. We can interpret the relief, following the 
account in the Bhàágavata Purāņa, as the house of 
Nanda, with him and his wife Yašodā sitting with the 
baby Krsna at the moment when Pütanà comes in 
disguise and asks to suckle the baby. The fourth 
figure would be one of the gopis startled by the stran- 
ger's unearthly beauty. 

We come now to the last of these four series from 
Badami, in the place with the largest number of early 
reliefs depicting the Krsna legends. This is the series 
found at the Surali or upper Sivalaya Temple built 
on the northern ridge of the town. The temple was 
built before A.D. 640 according to Lippe,! and it 
was he who first referred to this series although with- 
out describing orillustrating them. Goetz had illus- 
trated the Govardhanadhārī image on the south 
wall,? but did not refer to the panels with the Krsna 
stories found on that same wall and on the west wall. 
This Govardhanadhārī is an image independent of 
those in the smaller friezes, being much bigger and 
occupying the most prominent place on the south 
wall in a separate niche. As we have said, this is one 
of the very few representations of this episode in 
which Krsna is depicted holding the mountain with 
his right hand. The composition of the image follows 
the established models of this, one of the two episo- 
des in the legend of Krsna that obtains a prominent 
place in Indian iconography during our period, the 
second one being the Kaliyadamana with much fewer 
examples. The group is much worn, but it is still 
possible to appreciate the fine details of the carving 
such as the careful depiction of the pearl threads, 
chains, garlands and necklaces, as well as the beauti- 
fully sculpted crown that antedates by several cen- 
turies the very similar examples in Hoysala art. In 
this Calukya example the style is still close to that 


1. Ibid., p. 273. 
2, Goetz, JOIB, fig. 3. 
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of the Guptas, the differences marked by the em- 
phasis in the ornamentation. This is clear when we 
compare it to the two Gupta examples from Deogarh 
and Banaras (pls. 15 and 16). In these the cloth 
waist-knot is represented with fine detail, and other 
ornaments too, but they do not break the line of 
the body: on the contrary, they enhance it. In our 
example the line is still there but its importance is 
getting lost because of the profusion of ornamenta- 
tion, especially on the legs. The depiction of the 
mountain is comparable to that in the Rang Mahal 
terracotta (pl.10) with its cave sheltering a lion. This 
image from the Surali temple may be the first that 
represents Krsna with a crown. 

We come now to the panels with the actual narrative 
scenes. As we have said the panels have not been 
described or illustrated before. J.S. Hawley refers 
to them in a recent article but does not provide any 
evidence of his close acquaintance with them." The 
first panel in the series we present in plate 28, where 
we see the scene of the transfer of Krsna to Gokula. 
From right to left we have first the inside of a cham- 
ber with three figures, two seated and one standing 
to the left. They are Vasudeva and Devaki seated 
on a couch just after the birth of Krsna—who is not 
represented here—and the goddess Yoganidrà, shown 
with two arms and holding a trišūfa, who has just 
put to sleep everybody in the palace. Next to the 
left we see the outside of the chamber, with a sleeping 
guard leaning on his spear and an open door. And 
finally on the' extreme left of the panel we have Vasu- 
deva carrying the baby in a bundle that he holds 
aloft with his right hand. In plate 29 we have the 
continuation of the narrative. Again from right to 
left we see first a house, inside which there are a 
standing male, a seated female, and a baby lying 
on the ground. They can be identified as Nanda, 
Yasoda and their still-born daughter. To the left 
and outside the house we see a man leaning on a 
cow (he is probably Vasudeva), and then the same 
Vasudeva carrying a baby in his arms. Then we see 
in the very centre of the panel the goddess Yoganidrā 
who is protecting the whole enterprise; she is represen- 
ted with four arms. To the left, a female is holding 
another child in her arms. She is probably Yašodā 


1. 1.5. Hawley, ‘Krishna’s....’, JAAR, v.47, 1979, p. 207; 
the same author has an unpublished doctoral thesis (The 
Butter Thief, Harvard University 1977) where he presents illus- 
trations of Krsna Iconography. This work we have been unable 
to consult, and therefore do not know if he illustrates or dis- 
cusses these panels. 
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or Yoganidra who has lost two of her arms in her 
human manifestation. Finally we see, on the extreme 
left, three gopis, two of them standing and the third 
seated churning butter. 

Next we have in pl.30 a part of the relief that is 
very badly worn, but in which we can still recognise 
three scenes in the story of Krsna, the other two 
being unidentifiable. From left to right we see first 
two standing figures —the first one appears to be 
a man standing with open legs, the second a woman 
holding a child on her left hip—possibly Yasoda 
holding Krsna. Then we see Krsna uprooting the 
Yamalarjuna trees, his little figure to the left of the 
bending trees which tower over him. To the right 
of this scene is represented the Dugdhaharana, the 
stealing of butter-milk. Although very damaged, we 
see a seated female, her extended arms churning the 
milk in a pot with a churning-stick, to the right a 
little pot-bellied fellow reaches with his hand to take 
the butter from the jar. Next, to the right, we can 
identify the Pūtanāvadha in its usual form: the seated 
fiend with her arms raised in despair and the child 
sitting on her lap clinging tenaciously to her breast. 
In a separate section of the panel there is an uniden- 
tified scene. We see the inside of a palace and a 
figure approaching a bed holding a baby. It would 
appear to have something to do with the birth of 
Krsna but we are not sure which part of the legend 
it represents. 

In our plate 31 we can see two more scenes from 
the legend. They are also badly weathered but it is 
still possible to identify them. They are from left 
to right Kešinisūdana and the Wrestling match. The 
killing of Kesi is a very vigorous composition; we 
see the figure of Krsna to the left bending forward 
and raising his right arm to strike the final blow to 
the horse-demon who is biting Krsna’s left arm; the 
position of the horse is very strange, being seated in 
human fashion. A curious detail is a big human 
head that is at the back of Kesi and that cannot be 
identified. The next scene is obviously a part of the 
wrestling match but the figures are so damaged that 
we cannot tell if it is Krsna or Balarama fighting one 
of Kamsa’s wrestlers. 

The final panel of this series of the Surali temple 
can be seen in our plate 32. It is also very much 
damaged by the elements but its fine modelling is 
still visible and we can appreciate it as one of the 
finest pieces, if not the finest, in all the Badami series, 
including those of the two caves and that of the 
Museum. It was obviously realised by a master 
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craftsman and an artist. It can even be compared 
to some Gupta reliefs, especially ‘Krsna fighting 
the bull’. The panel contains two scenes: Pralamba- 
suravadha and Aristāsuravadha. To the left we 
have the scene of the Killing of Pralamba; the demon 
is fleeing with the boy Balarama mounted on his 
shoulders and two figures observe what is happening. 
These two figures have been effaced but one of them 
must be that of Krsna, probably the second figure 
from Pralamba, since it has four arms although his 
right upper arm has disappeared. The second scene is 
the killing of Arista, the bull-demon. In it we see 
one figure standing by while the formidable battle 
rages between Krsna and the fierce bull. As we said, 
the figure of Krsna is of classical proportions, and 
the whole presence of his body reflects a sense of 
majestic divinity, of a force that does not need to 
exert itself even at this moment of supreme peril. 
Full of restraint and with complete mastery and 
control over his own might and that of his adver- 
sary, Krsna breaks the neck of the bull who hangs 
from the hero’s hands with his front legs scarcely 
touching the ground. With the presentation of this 
fine piece, which with the others of the Surali temple 
we review and illustrate here for the first time, we 
leave Badami and go back to Mathura. 

In plates 33 and 34 we have two Govardhanadhari 
images that are important to us because both have 
been supposed to be the earliest images of Krsna. 
The first one is kept at the Archaeological Museum, 
Mathura and shows a highly stereotyped figure. 
Everything in it is stereotyped—from the attending 
figures to the cows standing on special supports, and 
the mountain that has become a mere symbol—as 
if following long established models. If we compare 
this image with those of plates 10, 15, 19 and 27, we 
sec that this is a stereotype, almost a mass-produced 
figure. Coomaraswamy, without any basis what- 
soever, ascribed it to the Kusana Period," and, we 
suspect that following him, Dandekar gave to it a 
date in the first century, converting it into the first 
of the Krsna story images, also without foundation.2 
V.S. Agrawala, with a greater sense of the differing 
styles, dated it in the seventh century One can 
clearly see in the image, not the imperfections of a 
pre-Gupta piece, which indeed it does not have, but 


1. A. K. Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian 
Art, Goldston, London 1927, pl.xxix, fig. 102. 

2. R. N. Dandekar, *Vaisnavism and Saivism', in R. G. 
Bhandarkar as an Indologist, BORI, Poona 1976, p. 39, 

3. JUPHS, v.22, 1949, p. 119, 
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the decadence of the Gupta style evident especially 
in the posture, which makes an attempt at being grace- 
ful but which, nevertheless remains stiff. Clearer 
proof of it being post-Gupta is to be found in the 
facial features. No piece of the first century has 
such features. The Museum authorities date it to the 
sixth. century. 

The other image, kept at the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, is that little piece known as the Jātipāra 
image, after the place near Mathurà where it was 
found. This sculpture was considered by Goetz to 
be the earliest image of Krsna, as stated in his article 
mentioned before. He says: 'the earliest representa- 
tion we know of Krsņa Govinda is the Jātipāra image 
which belongs to the reigns of the Ksatrapas of 
Mathura." Obviously such an affirmation coming 
from such an authority must have a certain basis, 
but all that Goetz provides is a footnote giving his 
source as the Annual Report of the Archaeological 
Survey of India for the years 1921-22, p.104. Unfor- 
tunately, on checking his reference we found that 
Goetz made a mistake in his reading and that the 
piece in question belongs in fact to a quite later age. 
What the Report actually says is: 


... forty-two pieces of fragmentary sculptures ... 
have been purchased at Mathura Most of 
these are of red sandstone and belong to the Ksatr- 
apa-Kushàn period (Ist and 2nd centuries A.D.). 
There are a few pieces of grey sandstone belonging 
to the mediaeval period. One of these pieces repre- 
sents the child Krishna lifting up Mount Govar- 
dhana on his left hand. This piece was found at 
Jātipāra, near the village called Govardhana in 
the Muttra District.? 


As we see, Goetz overlooked a whole sentence and 
that is how he arrived at the mistaken identification 
that crept into his article. The Report puts it vaguely 
in the Medieval Period and Rene Grousset dates it 
in the ninth-tenth centuries.® 

Next we have in plate 35 another example of the 
trio Balarāma-Ekānamšā-Vāsudeva as in plate 4. This 
panel was first thought to be a representation of 
Laksmana, Sità and Ràma,* but it was later rightly 
identified by J.C. Ghosh.5 D.B. Pandey questioned 


1. JOIB, v.1, 1951, p. 54. 

2. ASIAR, 1921-22, p. 104. 

3. R. Grousset, L'Inde, Plon, Paris, 1961, fig. 130. 

4. P. Dayal, ‘Important sculptures added to the Provincial 
Museum, Lucknow, during the last decade’, JUPHS, v.7, 1934, 
pp. 74-75. 

5, 'Ekānamšā and Subhadra’, JRASB, v.2, 1936, 
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this identification, and suggested that the image re- 
presented Balarāma, Rukmini and Krsna, but in 
our opinion without being very convincing. We be- 
lieve it to depict Balarāma, Ekānamšā and Krsna, and 
with S.C. Mukherji prefer to date it to the tenth- 
eleventh centuries rather than the seventh, as do the 
Lucknow Museum authorities and Kalpana Desai.? 
In it we see the three figures with two attendants 
each, Balarāma with his serpent heads canopy, 
Ekānamšā with a halo and holding a lotus, and Krsna 
also with a halo and four arms. 

Before discussing our next plate we can mention 
here a series of images of Kāliyadamana, copies of 
which we were unable to secure for reproduction. 
These images are all roughly contemporary, dated 
as they are in the seventh century. Three of them are 
Pallava and can be seen at Kanchipuram and Maha- 
balipuram in Tamil Nadu. The other one is at the 
other extreme of the subcontinent in Nepal. The 
first is at the Kailāsanātha temple in Kanchipuram,3 
and is a very strange image. Krsna is shown with 
eight arms and not actually dancing upon Kaliya 
but hurling him around while dancing in a pose 
rather reminiscent of Siva’s dance. The other image 
from Kanchipuram is at the Vaikuntha Perumal 
temple, and is a more conventional image, Krsna 
being shown with two arms and trampling on Kaliya 
whom he has caught by the tail. This pose is typical 
of South Indian Kaliyadamana images, and the other 
example that we mentioned from Mahabalipuram 
follows that model. It is found on the second floor 
(tala) of the Dharmaraja Ratha, one of the mono- 
lithic temples on the shore in Mahabalipuram.5 It 
represents Krsna holding Kaliya by the tail and push- 
ing him down with his right foot; the naga king is 
shown as very distressed, but not saluting Krsna as 
in other South Indian images. Finally the other 
Kaliyadamana image of the seventh century is found 
in Kathmandu at the old Vasantpur Palace. This 
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is a very strange image, Kāliya being represented as 
if he were at the top of a mountain formed by his 
own coils and those of his wives, and brandishing the 
body of а serpent to defend himself from the blows 
that Krsna is giving him with his feet and with a lotus. 
Krsna is here represented as a child and not as a 
man as in the three examples that we have just men- 
tioned. 

We can now present the Govardhanadhari from 
Mahabalipuram, as portrayed in plate 36. This is 
truly one of the most powerful images in Krsna 
Iconography and in the whole realm of Indian art. 
It is an enormous panel carved out of the living rock 
and our photograph only includes about half of it. 
In the plate we can see from left to right Balarama 
reclining on the shoulder of an old man, probably 
Nanda, and next to them a lady, probably Yasoda. 
At their backs a number of cows can be seen. Then 
we have the towering figure of Krsna sustaining the 
mountain on his left hand. His right hand instead of 
resting on his hip or on his thigh as the convention 
demands is in varadamudrā, the granting boons sign. 
To the right we have three other female figures, two 
holding children by the hand, and one old man 
carrying achild on his shoulders. More cows can be 
seen in the background. The woman next to Krsna on 
the right, has been identified as Rādhā.* This iden- 
tification seems probable in view of the mukuta crown 
that the lady is wearing, although YaSoda could also 
wear a crown, and also in view of the Tamil earlier 
tradition of a girl Napinnai who made love with Krsna 
at Vrndàvana.? 3 

We will discuss now some very interesting pieces 
found at the Buddhist stūpa at Pāhārpur, now in 
Bangladesh. The site was most probably originally 
Hindu, and many of the sculptures and terracottas 
were taken either from the original temple or from 
other places and attached to the basement of the 
stūpa at random.’ It is thus very difficult, not to 
say impossible, to determine the date, or dates, of 
the sculptures. S.K. Saraswati* has divided them into 
three groups according to style and has assigned 
dates to them ranging from the 6th to the 8th cen- 
turies. However, this is all very subjective and even 
Saraswati himself admits that the proposed dates 
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are uncertain: “we may propose the following chrono- 
logy for the Paharpur sculptures—sixth century for 
the first group, seventh for the second, and eighth 
for the third. It is possible that the first and the second 
groups belong to the same epoch, namely the seventh 
century A.D.”! There are in Paharpur twelve pieces 
identified as scenes in the Krsna legends; of these 
twelve four are doubtful identifications. The twelve 
scenes are: Vasudeva carrying the baby Krsna; the 
uprooting of Yamalārjuna; Pralambasuravadha; 
KeSinisudana; Govardhanadharana; Balarama; the 
wrestling match; the killing of Kamsa; the abduction 
of Subhadra; Venugopala; Radha and Krsna; and 
Devaki giving Krsna to Vasudeva. 

We believe that there is nothing to guarantee that 
the pieces said to represent the killing of Kamsa, 
the abduction of Subhadrā, Veņugopāla, and Radha 
and Krsna indeed represent those scenes. We have 
not been able to obtain copies for reproduction of 
all twelve panels and we are therefore presenting in 
our plates 37 to 40 only four of them, the others may 
be seen in S.K. Saraswati’s monograph.? The episode 
of the killing of the horse-demon is, as we said in the 
fourth chapter, one of the most popular of Krsna’s 
adventures and one that is often represented in the 
iconography. In plate 37 we have one of the best 
of these images, both for its dramatic force and its 
plastic qualities. In it we see the figure of Krsna 
valiantly receiving the vicious attack of Kesi. The 
hero is in an upright posture, raising his right arm 
to strike a blow to the demon’s face. Kesi is biting 
Krsna’s elbow, but in spite of his ferocious looks he 
is seen here as a small figure in comparison with the 
hero. Both the horse and Krsna are trampling on 
an unidentified figure crouching on the ground. The 
dress of Krsna consists of a loin cloth fastened by 
a gitdle, and a waist-band, tied in a knot at his right 
side, the ends of which fall freely in an elegant pat- 
tern that enhances greatly the line of the hip. His 
hair is in the Kākapaksa style, and he wears big round 
ear-rings. Two palm trees flank the composition, and 
in the background another tree can be seen. 

In plate 38 we present the uprooting of the Yama- 
lārjuna trees. The representation of this episode in 
Paharpur is an iconographic transformation of the 
South-Indian depictions of Kāliyadamana. There 
Krsna is trampling over the hoods of the serpent 
while holding its tail in his hand.? If we could not 
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see in the Paharpur panel a faint resemblance to 
leaves in Krsna's hands, we could take it to be the 
destruction of two serpents. Other representations of 
the scene depict the heads of Kubera's sons on the 
trunk of the trees and not at their roots as here (see. 
plates 43 and 46). The composition of this relief is 
related to the depiction of the same episode at the 
Laksmana Temple, Khajuraho (pl.68). S.K. Saras- 
wati assigns this piece as well as the previous one to 
the 2nd group of his classification, i.e., 7th century. 
In the next plate we have an extremely interesting 
image generally regarded as depicting the Govardhana- 
dhāraņa,! but we can show that it represents the 
Aghāsuravadha. What we see in the panel is a four 
armed figure opening the jaws of a gigantic monster 
with his two upper arms, and protecting a pair of 
children with his other two arms. Now, this depic- 
tion perfectly agrees with the account of the Bhagavata 
Purana quoted earlier,” where the demon Aghasura 
assumes the shape of an enormous python. The cow- 
boys mistake this for a mountain and enter into his 
cave-like mouth, from where they are rescued by the 
hero who augments his own body in size to such an 
extent that he chokes the monster. After that, he 
took the children out of the demon’s maw. As 
we can see the text and plastic depiction are in very 
close agreement. One important point to note here 
is that this episode is found only in the Bhagavata 
Purana and in no other text. If we consider this, 
our new identification of that panel would presuppose 
the knowledge of the Bhāgavata account in Bengal 
during the 8th century, the date assigned to the piece 
by Saraswati who includes it in his third group.“ 
Next we have another very interesting piece in that 
it has also been claimed to be the earliest. representa- 
tion of Rādhā (plate 40). Dikshit was the first one 
to identify this couple as Radha and Krsna? but this 
identification was disputed afterwards by Saraswati: 


There are....no definite data to identify the pair 
in the panel as Krishna and Rādhā. From the... 
features indicating divinity, from the frequency of 
the depiction of Krishņaite scenes in Pahàrpur art 
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and from its position in the same wall that contains 
the figures of Balarāma and Yamunā, Dikshit's 
interpretation may appear to be a probable one 
which, if correct, would give us perhaps the first 
plastic representation of a motif, so common and 
abundant in the neo-Vaishnavite art of Bengal. 


After this opinion he goes on to consider the posi- 
tion of Radha at the time of the probable date of the 
sculpture (6th-7th centuries), and concludes that 
it could not possibly represent her: “if the amatory 
couple at Paharpur have anything to do with the 
Krishna legend it would be better to describe them 
either as Krishna and Rukmini or as Krishna and 
Satyabhama” (ibid. p.53). Saraswati’s reasons for 
that possible identification are, however, far out- 
weighed by his own reasonable doubts. Neither the 
frequency of the Krsnaite themes nor the position 
nearby of other panels that are not at their original 
location, are sufficient reasons to identify what is, 
most probably, just an amatory couple. If we were 
to identify every couple found as Radha and Krsna 
we would have hundreds of them. The position is 
very similar to that of the supposed Dānalīlā of Rang 
Mahal (pl.11), another piece found out of its original 
context and therefore rendered unidentifiable in view 
of the lack of any other recognizable signs of identity. 
There are several other couples at Pāhārpur*; why 
are not they identified as Rādhā and Krsna? Of course 
the same objections apply to the identification of this 
sculpture as Krsna and Rukmini or any other of his 
wives. 

The futility of so many of these pseudo-identifica- 
tions can be demonstrated by taking the example of 
the supposed Krsna playing the flute of S.K. Bhatta- 
charya?. He follows Dikshit's description of a figure 
(Dikshit, Paharpur pl.XXXVI, d) holding a flute, 
and hastily concludes that because of the strange 
position of the hands it must be Krsna holdinga flute. 
He could not see that the figure is in fact leaning on 
a staff whose lower part has been broken, as Saras- 
wati has shown.* With this we can leave Pāhārpur 
and pass on to two other very important series. 
These ones, however, are in their original positions 
and can be dated with much more certainty. We are 
referring to the reliefs on two pillars of the Virūpāksa 
and the Mallikarjuna temples at Pattadakal. 

In plates 41 to 44 we present four panels found on 
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the four sides of the first pillar in the southernmost 
row Of the inside of Virūpāksa temple. The first panel 
is that on the South face of the pillar (pl.41). It re- 
presents the exchange of the babies. From left to 
right we see first Devaki inside a palace, lying on the 
delivery bed with the baby Krsna by her side. Next 
to the right we see Vasudeva taking the baby in his 
arms and then, further to the right, again Vasudeva 
and the baby with a second figure behind them, this 
last one could be a protecting deity. There is, however, 
no text that accords with this. In the centre of the 
panel there is the depiction of a temple with а Zinga 
inside, indicating that the whole operation is realized 
under the protection of Siva, although this is also 
absent from the texts. To the right of the temple we 
have a similar scene being performed in the reverse 
direction. First Yašodā giving her still-born daugh- 
ter to Nanda and then Nanda approaching the temple 
with the baby and with a second figure at his back. 
At the extreme right of the relief there is a different 
scene. We see YaSoda inside her house and the baby 
Krsna outside putting his little hand in a pot of 
butter. 

Plate 42 reproduces the East side of the pillar. In 
it we see the scene of the killing of Kamsa. First, 
from left to right, we have two figures observing how 
Krsna drags Kamsa by one foot. At the back another 
seated figure is also watching the scene and on the 
right we see the image of the Goddess flying to the 
sky mounted on her lion, fulfilling her promise to 
Kamsa that she would be present at the time of his 
death. This relief differs also from the texts since 
here Krsna drags Kamsa by the foot and not by the 
hair as described in the Puranas. 

Next we have on the West face of the pillar another 
very interesting panel. It has been described and 
illustrated by R.S. Panchamukhi but he failed to 
identify the first scene on the left.? In plate 43 we see 
that this particular scene corresponds narratively 
to that described by us in relation to the Mandor 
pillars (pl.7) and a Deogarh panel (pl.14), based on 
the texts of the Harivamša, the Padma Purana, and 
especially the Trisastisalākāpurusacaritra (see above 
pp 104-5). In the Pattadakal version we have first 
the baby Krsna lying in his cradle and the bird-demon 
over him. Immediately next we see a cart-wheel 
with a demonic face issuing from it, and then Krsna 
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sucking Pūtanā's breast until she dies. To the right 
of this scene there is a depiction of Krsņa dragging 
the mortar and uprooting the Yamalārjuna trees as 
he follows Yašodā, who is standing with a pot of 
milk on her head. After this we have a representation 
of the killing of Keši, where Krsņa is shown as an 
adult figure and not as baby as in the rest of the 
panel. The personage observing the battle is Bala- 
rāma as we can see from the plough he carries in his 
right hand. 

Finally, on the North Face of the same pillar we 
can see three more scenes of the Krsņa story. They 
are from left to right, Kāliyadamana, Govardhana- 
dhāraņa and the wrestling match. In the first of these 
scenes Krsņa is dragging Kāliya by the tail instead 
of trampling on his hoods as in the standard represen- 
tations. The Govardhanadhāraņa also differs from 
the usual models since here, as we mentioned before, 
Krsņa holds the mountain on his right hand. The 
final episode depicted includes six figures, first those 
of Balarāma and Krsņa entering the arena and then 
the same two killing the two wrestlers Cāņūra and 
Mustika. This relief has been illustrated by Bruhn 
but has not been described in detail.! Cousens pre- 
sented drawings of the four sides of the pillar, but 
neither did he present a description of the panels. 

At the Mallikārjuna temple there is also another 
pillar with scenes of the life of Krsna. This temple 
is a contemporary of the Virūpāksa, both being built 
within very few years of each other, or even at the 
same time, by the two queens of the Calukya king 
Vikramaditya II The pillar is the fourth from the 
entrance in the row at the left of the central aisle and 
it is more elaborately carved than the other one at 
the Virūpāksa temple, having two rows of figures 
plus a medallion on each face instead of only one 
tow. The North face of the pillar even has three rows 
with scenes of Krsna's life and a pair of supporting 
figures instead of a medallion. The reliefs on this 
side are extremely important and we reproduce them 
in plates 45, 46 and 47. 

In plate 45 we see the two upper rows of the panel. 
The topmost one reproduces roughly the same scene 
as that of plate 41. In it we see a temple with a Zinga 
and Nanda and Vasudeva approaching from either 
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side, each one with a baby in his arms. Beside them 
there are other figures that must be divine protectors, 
especially the one on the extreme left which is of 
very high stature. In the second row can be seen three 
other episodes. Starting from the right we have the 
Sakatabhanga, then a scene where Yašodā is suckling 
the baby Krsna on a bed inside a house while two 
other figures are watching them, and finally a depic- 
tion of Krsna stealing the butter from the gopis. In 
plate 46 we can see the lower row with another two 
scenes. These are, from right to left, Pūtanāvadha, 
which is barely recognizable—the carving not being 
very good—and the dragging of the mortar and 
uprooting of the Yamalarjuna trees. In this last scene 
we see first the little boy tied to the mortar walking 
towards the left looking for Yašodā. Then we see 
him past the two trees, pulling at the mortar that has 
been stuck between them and calling Yašodā who 
can be seen together with other gopi on the extreme 
left. 

In plate 47 we have a couple in dancing posture 
whom we can identify as Krsna and Radha. In con- 
trast with the supposed Dānalīlā of Rang Mahal 
(pl.11) and with the alleged Radha-Krsna or Krsna- 
Rukmini (pl.40) of Paharpur, there are positive ele- 
ments in this relief to identify the figures. In the 
first place we have the flute held by the man; in the 
other sculptures there is not a similar characteristic 
mark. In second place, and most importantly, the 
scene is depicted within an entirely Krsnaite context, 
the four sides of the pillar having depictions of Krsna 
legends—the other two sculptures are not, as we 
said previously, in their original position. Thus we 
have here, perhaps for the first time, a representation 
of that famous motif, Krsna eloping with Radha in 
the stations of the dance. There are only two other 
possible depictions of the couple, one of which is 
in the Govardhanadharana panel at Mahabalipuram 
(pl.36), as we said before. There, however, they are 
not represented together as here, and the identity of 
the lady is only a probability. The second is in the 
Mandor pillars (pl.8), but that is also a speculation. 
This could also be the first depiction of a flute play- 
ing Krsna. 

On the East side of the pillar—very damaged by 
dampness—we have three more episodes, one in the 
medallion and two more in parallel registers under 
it. This side is illustrated in plate 48. There we can 
see the Kāliyadamana depicted on the medallion. 
Krsna is shown fighting the serpent who is also fight- 


depictions. The two enemies are of gigantic stature 
compared with the two onlookers on the lower left. 
The coils of the serpent form an enormous mass on 
which Krsna is furiously trampling with his feet. 
The composition of this medallion is quite similar 
to that of the Kathmandu Kaliyadamana.! In the 
registers there can still be recognized—although only 
very faintly—the scenes of the killing of Yogamāyā, 
YaSoda’s little daughter, in place of Krsna. In the 
first register, on the left, we see Devaki's lying-in 
chamber, and she is on the bed with the baby girl 
put there instead of her own child. In the background 
there are two figures with maces, perhaps the guards 
who were awaiting the birth so that they could com- 
municate the news to Kamsa. Next we have a figure 
coming out of the chamber and giving the child to 
a man, perhaps Vasudeva. Then we see Vasudeva 
imploring Kamsa to spare the life of this only girl, 
while Kamsa rebukes him while holding the baby 
in his arms. Finally we see on the right Vasudeva 
watching horrified as Kamsa hurls the baby by the 
feet to dash her against the stone at the extreme 
right, and over this stone we see the goddess floating 
in the air, telling Kamsa of the birth of his mortal 
enemy. The scene on the second register is not very 
easily identifiable but we think it may represent the 
adoration of the Goddess by the Yàdavas. On the 
left we see a figure on a throne being saluted by 
several seated and standing figures, and in the centre 
the Goddess appears dancing on a corpse and attended 
by two dwarfish figures to the right. At the extreme 
right there is another standing figure that can not be 
identified. j 

In plate 49 we see the South face of the pillar. The 
medallion presents a Govardhanadhārī image with 
four arms; no other human figures are shown but 
many cows are depicted. The first register includes 
four episodes of the Krsņa legend. From left to right 
we have the Dhenukavadha, where, differently from 
the texts, it is Krsņa who hurls this demon by the 
hind legs and throws him to the top of a tree while 
Balarāma watches the scene. Next we have Krsņa 
killing the elephant Kuvalayāpīda. The hero is shown 
in the moment that he  uproots tbe right tusk 
of the elephant, which looks small comparēd with 
the divine stature of Krsņa. Then we have two more 
scenes of battles against beasts. These are Kešini- 
sudana and Aristasuravadha, i.e., the killing of the 
horse-demon and of the bull-demon. In the back- 
ground we see Balarama again watching closely. In 
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the second register we see the wrestling match. First, 
from left to right, we see Kamsa seated on his royal 
seat at the arena, and then we see Krsņa and Balarāma 
jumping into the arena and, further, the several 
battles that took place on that occasion between the 
two brothers and Cāņūra, Mustika, Tosalaka, Andhra, 
etc. 

Finally in plate 50 we have the West face of the 
pillar. In the medallion we see another couple that 
again could be identified as Radha and Krsna. This 
identification is made possible because of the cow 
that is included at the bottom left. On the two regis- 
ters we see more battle scenes that could be identified 
as part of the wrestling match. 

In plates 51 and 54 we present some sculptures 
from Ellora, ranging from the 8th to the 10th cen- 
turies. The first one is a six armed Govardhanadhari 
found at the Dašāvatāra cave, dated around A.D. 
725.1 Krsna’s figure is truly gigantic compared with 
the cows and the cowherds, and he holds some of 
Visnu’s emblems. In his upper right hand he has a 
lotus, and in his second one a cakra. In his lower 
left arm he holds a sankha. The mountain is not 
depicted. In plate 52 we have another Govardhana- 
dhārī. This one is at the Kailāsanātha temple, dated 
c.A.D. 754-773, and is also of gigantic stature, although 
it has only two arms. Krsna wears here, like in the 
Pāhārpur Kešinisūdana a piece of cloth around the 
waist besides his regular loin-cloth. He holds the 
mountain with his right hand. 

In plate 53 we have a narrative panel that depicts 
some scenes of the legend of the birth of Krsna. This 
relief is also at the Kailāsanātha temple. It consists 
of two registers, one over the other, as at the Virū- 
paksa temple in Pattadakal, but here they were not 
completely finished, and this, besides the weathering 
down, renders their identification very difficult. In 
the lower register, from right to left, there seems to 
be represented, first, the exchange of the babies. This 
identification is made on the strength of the two 
similar examples found at Pattadakal (plates 41 and 
45), which also include the depiction of a temple as 
here, although the actions of the personages are not 
very clear. The next scene to the left apparently 
represents the killing of Pütanà. We see a cradle hang- 
ing from a tree-branch and on it the demoness raising 
her arms while Krsna clings to her bosom. On the 
other side of the tree we see a gopi churning milk and 
some cowherds taking the cows to graze. The figures 
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are very badly damaged, and we cannot be sure if 
there is a broken figure of the little Krsna stealing the 
butter, or if one of the cowherds could be he. In the 
upper register, from left to right, we have again the 
cows and the cowherds, but the scene is unidentifi- 
able. In the second division of the register there seems 
to be depicted the Sakatabhanga, although the cart 
is almost invisible. We see Krsna lying in his cradle 
with some object over him, and at the foot of the 
cradle a demon falling as though he has been pushed 
by the child. After this division with Sakatabhanga 
we see some other unidentifiable scenes. First, the 
goddess flying to the left. We know that she is the 
goddess because of the lion that can be seen behind 
her, waiting upon her. The other, and last, scene in 
the register includes several figures, the central one 
apparently being a man shooting arrows from a 
chariot, represented only by the two wheels. This 
could be any of the many battles fought by Krsna. 

Finally, in plate 54, we have another representa- 
tion of the three deities, Balarama, Ekanamsa and 
Vasudeva. This one is found at Cave no.27 in Ellora, 
generally dated in the 9th-lOth centuries A.D.1, and 
is comparable, on many counts, to the Kusana 
images at the Patna Museum, (pl.3). The posture 
and the position of the hands is exactly the same in 
both cases. Some differences being in the crowns 
worn by the Ellora images, absent in the ones from 
Bihar, and in the lack of Balarama’s serpent canopy, 
as well as in the lotus held by Ekānamšā in Ellora 
but not in Bihar. This image and the one in the Luck- 
now Museum (pl.35) roughly contemporary, prove 
that the cult of these three deities was still very popu- 
lar in the tenth century, as it is even now in Orissa 
as the Jagannāth Puri proves. 

Before coming to our two final series, Prambanam 
and Khajuraho, we have two more pieces in our 
plates 55 and 56. They are, first a Ke$inisudana, 
very traditional in its depiction of the episode, found 
at Abaneri, Rajasthan, dating from the 9th century 
and now kept at the Amber Museum. The second is 
a panel in the lintel of the Caturbhuja temple at Gwa- 
lior, Madhya Pradesh, dated in the late 9th century. 
This panel includes several scenes of the legends of 
Krsna, among which we can identify the exchange 
of the babies, Putanavadha, Sakatabhanga, and the 
uprooting of Yamalārjuna, an episode that here has 
been reduced to the removal of a sort of flowerpot. 
The photograph (kindly supplied by the Institute 


1. K. Kumar, “An Ekānamšā Relief of Ellora", Journal 
of Indian History, v.44, 1966, pp. 831-838. 
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of American Studies, Varanasi) does not include the 
complete scenes at the extreme right and left of the 
panel, and so we are unable to identify them. 

In plates 57 to 65 we have a series of panels found 
in the Visņu temple of the Loro-Jongrang complex 
at Prambanam, Java. This series is of great impor- 
tance, and this is the first time that it is discussed in 
the general context of the Krsņa Iconography. Even 
in the field of Indonesian Art it has not been much 
noticed. The first panel has two scenes, the first 
one not found in the Puranas but that can be related 
to an episode in them. This represents, we believe, 
the finding of Krsna by Nanda and Ya$odà after he 
has miraculously survived being cast away in the 
river by his true parents. On the left we see Nanda 
petting the baby while Yasoda observes, and on the 
right we see Krsna coming out of the water holding 
a fish in his hand. If we look at the next section of 
the panel, we could even think that in this first scene 
we actually have the two brothers, Krsna and Bala- 
rama, being found in the river, since in the Pūtanā- 
vadha episode, represented in the second part of the 
panel, it is the two brothers who suck the demoness’ 
breasts till she dies. 

In plate 58 we have two more scenes of the Krsna 
stories. The first one from the left is again very diffi- 
cult to identify. It looks as if Balarama is hitting a 
boy on the head, probably for cheating in the game 
that the latter is playing with the smaller boy on the 
right, who points to him as if accusing him. We do 
not know, however, which of the two seated boys 
would be Krsna, the cheat being scolded by Balarama, 
or the accuser. We recognize Balarama, in the centre, 
by his ploughshare. To the right we have another 
scene. This one, it seems to us, represents the games 
of the two brothers at the cow-pens. We actually 
sec three boys, but this could just be the conventional 
way of representing the same person twice or thrice 
in the same plastic space. The first boy is holding a 
calf, on high, while the second boy pulls another calf 


1. A. J. Bernet Kempers, Ancient Indonesian Art, van der 
Peet, Amsterdam 1959, presents a photograph of one of the 
panels (pl. 159). That is the only one of this series that we have 
been able to trace. His description of it does not go into any 
details to try to identify the scenes. On the other hand, we 
have not been able either to find a Javanese text that presents 
the Krsna legendsas found in these reliefs, (see P. J. Zoetmulder, 
Kalangwan, A suryey of Old Javanese Literature, Martinus 
Nijhoff, The Hague, 1974, pp. 250-290, and 387-395). This 
perhaps indicates that the series is derived from a Sanskrit 
text, Indian or Javanese, now disappeared, since the sculptures 
do not always agree with the Purāņic accounts, 
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by the tail, and the third boy hurls still another calf 
by a hind leg. 

In plate 59 we have the Kaliyadamana represented 
on the left. Krsna is shown holding the serpent by 
the tail and trampling on his head, in the manner 
of South Indian representations, while Balarama 
encourages him from the river bank. One interesting 
detail to note here is that Kaliya is shown with only 
one head, different from the usual Indian seven- 
headed representation. To the right we have the kill- 
ing of two demons. The first one is a very strange 
scene, with Krsna tearing apart a demon by opening 
his legs widely with the right foot and the left hand, 
keeping him down with the right foot and, apparently, 
pulling the demon’s penis. In the second one we see 
Krsna killing either a horse or a bull, the species can 
not be ascertained, in the first case it could be the 
killing of Kesi, in the second that of Arista. The 
depiction does not correspond, however, to any of 
these episodes as they are related in the Puranas. 
What we see is Krsna pushing with his left foot on 
the animal’s neck, and pulling at his tail and hind 
legs to kill him. 

In plate 60 we have what seems to be a representa- 
tion of Dhenukavadha and Aristasuravadha. On the 
left we see Balarama hurling the demon Dhenuka on 
high. Dhenuka is half human and half beast, his 
upper body resembling that of a man, and his lower 
body that of a donkey; we can see one of his hoofs 
to the left of Balarama’s head. Next to the right we 
see Krsna trampling upon a second demon. We know 
that this is Dhenukavadha because of the palm-tree 
at the extreme left. To the right of the panel we see 
the scene of the killing of Aristasura. Krsna is stand- 
ing on the body of the enormous bull who has fallen. 
The relief is badly damaged but we can see the bull’s 
hump and Krsna’s right foot on the horn. 

In plates 61 to 65 we see five different scenes of the 
wrestling match. We cannot identify each one of 
the wrestlers encountered by Krsna and Balarama in 
each scene, we only know that they have to be Canura, 
Mustika, Tošalaka, Andhra, Sala or Kita. In the 
first three scenes (plates 61, 62 and 63) Krsna wres- 
tles while Balarama observes attentively. In plates 
61 and 62 the fight is presented with greatrealism, 
but in plate 63 a fantastic element isadmitted. There 
we see Krsna breaking a giant’s back and the body 
of the latter almost forms a circle around that section 
of the panel. In plate 64 we see Balarama disposing 
of one of his adversaries holding him by the neck 
and hitting him on the face with the right fist, Finally 
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in plate 65 we see another scene of wrestling but is 
too complicated to be described, four persons being 
apparently involved, and their bodies are intertwined. 

We have to note, before leaving them, that the 
Prambanam reliefs are of a high artistic quality. 
This can be appreciated even in their present condi- 
tion when they are badly weathered down. They are 
full of energy and action, and also of great realism 
expressed in extremely fine carving. The faces of the 
dying demons are notable for their emotive expres- 
sion. In the context of the Krsna Iconography we can 
note especially the absence of the Govardhanadharana 
episode, and also of the Dugdhaharana, Sakatabhanga 
and Yamalàrjuna trees, the episodes most often 
encountered in the Indian images. We have already 
noted the scenes found in these reliefs but not in 
India, specially the finding of Krsņa in the river. 
The Prambanam panels are witnesses, together with 
the Vat Koh Govardhanadhari (pl.17), of some four 
hundred years before, of the enormous territorial 
expanse covered by the Krsna legends, and of their 
popularity. 

We come now to the final series that we will consi- 
der in this survey of iconographic depictions of the 
Krsna stories up to the 10th century. This last one 
is that found in the Laksmana temple of Khajuraho. 
Different from other series that we have treated here, 
this one is not in panels with various scenes repre- 
sented one after the other, but it consists of separate 
scenes represented in individual sculptures and atta- 
ched in separate niches. All the sculptures are highly 
stereotyped and appear to be following standard 
models for each scene. They are found on the Prada- 
ksinüpatha, i.e. ambulatory corridor around the 
sanctum of the temple, interspersed with figures of 
apsaras and guardian deities. 

In Plate 66, we have a depiction of Pūtanāvadha, 
and another of Vatsāsuravadha. 

The Pūtanāvadha representation is one of the most 
forceful that we have of this episode, its detail and 
expressiveness is only matched by the energy andaction 
of the same scene in the panels of Prambanam, Java, 
nearly contemporaries of the Khajuraho’ sculptures 
(see pl. 57). 

This sculpture is the panel no. 8 in the North 
side of the exterior of the garbhagrha. It follows 
exactly the same design as the ones at Badami of 
two hundred years before, only that being inside a 
temple it is much better preserved, and we are able to 
appreciate the detailed realism of the carving—as well 
as the force in the expression so carefully conveyed 


by the artist. However, the piece is still stereotyped, 
and all the action seems to be frozen forever, the 
faces looking like masks as in all the rest of the series. 
We see Pūtanā seated on a low seat in /alitasana. 
She raises both her arms with alarm and her face 
reflects the great pain she is suffering while Krsna, 
who is standing at her left side, clings to her left 
breast with both hands and sucks intently. The baby 
Krsna keeps a serene pose despite the dramatic situa- 
tion and in contrast with the agonizing image of 
the demoness. The body of Pūtanā is emaciated 
by pain and we can see her veins, junctures and ribs 
under the parched skin. In contrast, the body of 
Krsna is plump, soft and tender. Her head-dress 
resembles very much that of Krsna in the Mandor 
and Pāhārpur panels (kakapaksa). 

This is the only Khajuraho sculpture where we 
actually see Krsna as a boy. In all others he is re- 
presented as being of superhuman stature, including 
the one representing the Sakatabhanga. ' 

The Vatsāsuravadha in the same plate is the panel 
no.10 on the North face of the sanctum. There we 
see Krsna as having four arms, passing his right leg 
over the back of the calf and holding him by the 
nose. The composition is cold and rigid, and this 
may be the poorest piece in all the series. 

In plate 67 we have the Sakatabhanga. This is 
the panel no.10 on the West face of the sanctum. 
Again, as in the last scene, Krsna is shown here as 
having four arms. Unlike other representations of 
this scene (plate 7 and 14 specially), we do not see 
Krsna under the cart kicking and upsetting it, but 
here he holds it with his two lower hands and, push- 
ing it down with his right foot, tries to break it. The 
cart looks more like a toy than like the big cart des- 
cribed in the Puranas. The next scene, the uprooting 
of the Yamalārjuna trees, is in panel no. 4 of the 
North face of the sanctum. We present it in plate 
68, where we see Krsna, with two arms only, pulling 
the trees (here become more like small plants) by the 
stem. He entwines his legs around the two trunks 
and there is no sign of the mortar. This statue is, 
as we have said before, compositionally related to 
the depiction of the same scene in Paharpur (pl. 38). 

In plate 69 we have what may be the finest of all 
the statues in this Khajuraho series, and even in the 
whole of the Krsna Iconography. It is the Kāliya- 
damana of the second panel of the West face of the 
sanctum. The composition is full of energy and vita- 
lity, and the lines balanced, elegant and refined. 
The torso of Krsņa is 4 masterpiece of design with 
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the raised arm’s line continued by the cordon on the 
chest, and the bent forearm balanced at the bottom 
by Kaliya’s arm and tail. The entire piece transpires 
a sort of controlled might and force that reflects in 
the stone what the texts express as the essence of 
Krsna’s activities. The whole battle is more like a 
performed dramatic dance, a /ila. The face of Kaliya 
shows no fear or dejection and defeat, but deep, 
profound devotion to the Lord who chastises him. 
He has really awakened to the meaning of Divine 
Might and fully surrenders himself to God’s will. 
This statue has no stylistic parallels to any other 
Kaliyadamana that we have shown here, the only 
remote approximation that we can think of is in a 
panel at the Harihara temple no.1 of Osian, Jodhpur 
District, Rajasthan, dating from the 9th century." 

The next scene is in plate 70; it represents the 
Aristasuravadha, and is in the panel no. 2 on the 
North face of the sanctum. It is again a lifeless image 
very much like the Vatsāsuravadha (pl. 66). The de- 
mon is diminutive and Krsna does not seem to have 
much trouble, not even much interest, in holding 
him by one horn and pushing his face to break his 
neck. In plate 71, the fourth panel on the South 
face of the sanctum, we have a depiction of the 
Pralambasuravadha. This must be a work by the 
same master who produced the Kaliyadamana, since 
again we can see that energy at play and that equili- 
brium of lines in the composition. Balarama rides 
on the shoulders of the demon, who is half kneeling, 
and pulling his hair with the left hand, prepares to 
strike him with his right hand. 

In plate 72 we have the only known representation 
of Trivakranugraha. This is the 8th panel on the 
West face of the sanctum, in it we see both Krsna 
and Balarama, besides the small figure of Trivakra, 
who is offering them Kamsa’s perfumed ointments. 
Krsna and Balarama appear to be walking together, 
and Krsna turns his face to say something to his 
brother as he dips his fingers in the oil jar presented 
by the little hunchback. The woman’s body is sen- 
suously delineated, suggesting the erotic episode that 
follows her cure. She turns up her face in adoration 
to Krsna. The sculpture is again refined and full 
of zest. 

In panel 12, on the South face of the sanctum, we 
have a depiction of Kuvalayāpīda. This again may 
be by the same master who produced the Kaliyada- 
mana and the Pralambāsuravadha—the force of the 
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composition indicates that this is so. As in most 
of the other pieces in the series, this one portrays 
Krsna as of gigantic stature; he virtually tramples on 
the elephant, who compared to the hero looks like 
a toy animal. Krsna has four arms here. With his 
two lower ones he clasps the elephant’s trunk and 
with his upper right he raises a mace to strike the 
beast. The other arm is missing. 

Finally, in plates 74 and 75 we have Balarama and 
Krsna wrestling with Cantra and Mustika. In plate 
74, the 4th panel on the West face of the sanctum 
Balarama is striking Mustika with his right fist. In 
plate 75 we see Krsna with four arms killing Cāņūra. 
With his two lower arms he grips the athlete’s right 
leg, and with his upper left hand he strangles him, 
while with his upper right hand he brandishes a 
mace to annihilate him. 

To end this survey of the Krsna Iconography we 
should mention a few images, copies of which could 
not be secured for reproduction here, but which 
have to be taken into consideration. These are firstly 
those reproduced in figures 6, 7 and 8 of an excellent 
article on our subject written in Gujarati by U.P.Shah.? 
They are one of Kešinisūdana from Saurāstra, dated 
4th century AD?, and one of Venugopala and Govar- 
dhanadhari, from Khotan, Central Asia, dated also 
4th century, and kept at the Hermitage Museum, 
Leningrad’. These last, however, are, in our opinion, 
very doubtful identifications. We have then a Kaliya- 
damana, dated Sth-6th century, kept at the Baroda 
Museum.* We can also mention here an identifica- 
tion of a fragment of Nāgārjunakoņda stūpa as a 
scene from the Ghata Jataka®, this identification has 
not been discussed by anybody else, and this is per- 
haps because it is extremely doubtful that it is indeed 
a depiction of the GAafa Jataka. 

Also to be mentioned are a relief in the Berlin 
Museum of Indian Art, stylistically classified as 
Gupta, representing Krsna and Arjuna watching the 
fight between Bhima and Jarasamdha®, and a series 
in Garhwa that unfortunately we have been unable 
to study. This series apparently includes depictions 
of the exchange of the babies, Pūtanāvadha, Sakata- 
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bhanga, Yamalārjuna, Dugdhaharaņa, Kaliyadamana, 
Govardhanadhāraņa, Kuvalayāpīdavadha, and the 
wrestling match." This series also belongs to the Gupta 
period. Perhaps some idea of how they look can be 
had from.a fragment now in a private collection in 
France”, and from another fragment kept in the 
Allahabad Museum. One of these two fragments 
is a depiction of Kāliyadamana, and the second of 
Aristasuravadha. 

Another important sculpture which we should 
mention although it does not directly refer to the 
Krsna legends, is a panel from Kandamotu, Guntur 


District, Andhra Pradesh? depicting Narasimha ' 


flanked by Krsna and other members of his family: 


1. B. H. Bourdillon, “Krishna Obelisks at Garhwa”, 
JUPHS, v. 1, 1918, pp. 30-40. 

2. M. Benisti, Rapports entre le premier art Khmer et Vart 
Indien, EFEO, Paris 1970, v. 2, fig. 141. 

3. P. Chandra, Stone Sculpture in the Allahabad Museum, 
American Institute of Indian Studies, Poona 1970, pl. 250. 

4. A Eschmann, H. Kulke and б. C. Tripathi eds., The 
Cult of Jagannath and the Regional Tradition of Orissa, Manohar, 
Delhi 1978, fig. 53. 


Balarama, Pradyumna, Samba and Aniruddha. It 
is dated as 4th century. There is also, according to 
Hawley!, a Sakatabhanga in the Svarga Brahma temple 
at Alampur, Andhra Pradesh, dated 7th century. 
Some more Krsna stories are represented in the 
temple at Sirpur, Eastern Madhya Pradesh, of the 
7th-8th centuries?, and in the contemporary Ko$a- 
leSvara temple, at Baidyanath, Orissa?. 

Finally there is the recently discovered miniature 
shrine in Varanasi, dated c. 900 AD. It includes 
representations of the three deities Balarāma, Ekā- 
namsa and Vasudeva, and of Govardhanadhari 
Krsna lifting the mountain with the right hand and 
flanked by two female figures.‘ 


1. JAAR, v. 47, p. 216, n. 4. 

2. K. Desai, Iconography,...., p. 133. 

3. D. R. Das, Košalešvara temple at Baidyanath” Artibus 
Asiae, у. 38, 1976, figs. 12, 13 and 14; Das makes a mistake in 
the identification of figs. 12 and 13; 12 should be Aristāsura- 
vadha, and not Kešinisūdana as he says, and 13 is not Kuvala- 
yapida but Kešinisūdana, as one can easily see by comparing 
the position of the figures with that in other depictions of this 
episode. 

4. P. K. Agrawala, *Some Varanasi images of Ganapati 
and their Iconographic Problem”. Artibus Asiae, v. 39, 1977 
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The main subject of our work has been the stories 
of Krsņa, their origins and their formation, the 
themes and motifs that constitute them, and their 
representation both in art and literature, specifically 
in the Purāņas, up to the tenth century. 

We start our survey of these legends by looking at 
the Vedic gods of whom Krsņa is said to be an in- 
carnation: Visņu and Nārāyaņa. Visņu is essentially 
a divinity of pervasiveness and spatial extensiveness. 
His most characteristic trait is his three steps and 
therefore he is called urugaya and urukrama, ‘the 
wide stepping one’ or “he of ample paces’. Within 
his three steps the whole Universe is comprehended, 
and it is several times repeated that this striding-out 
over the cosmic expanses was done for the benefit 
of humanity and for creation. Visnu is constantly 
associated with Indra and helps him in his cosmogonic 
battle against the demon of chaos and restraint. He 
is also a protector and a saviour, and is connected 
with the sun, especially with the solar light, and with 
fertility also. In his most famous Vedic incarnation 
as the dwarf Vamana he prefigures the little Krsna 
who also encompasses the whole Universe. All of 
these traits are incorporated in one way or another 
in the Krsna stories. 

Narayana, a deity of the Brahmanas, is identified 
with the Purusa of the Rg Veda, the Universal Giant 
from whose body the Universe was formed. He is 
also identified with the Golden Germ, Hiranyagarbha, 
the Primeval embryo who sustained the origins of 
everything within himself while floating in the cosmic 
waters. This again is a prefiguration of the image 
of the child Krsna containing the worlds in his little 


body. The main connections with Krsna found in 
the Veda are therefore in these two images, Universal 
manifestation, developing and protection; and Uni- 
versal origin or possibility, i.e. Cosmic manifestation 
in potency, in latent state as it were. These traits 
we shall find again in the Krsna cycle. 

Next we review the occurrence of the name Krsna 
in the Rg Veda, and the allegations of some scholars 
that we have there the same personage as the later 
Puranic hero. Their arguments are proven to be 
groundless and we conclude that the name Krsna 
in the Rg Veda does not refer to the hero of our 
legends and, therefore, cannot be used to argue an 
aboriginal origin of the Krsna of the Puranas. The 
first chapter’s conclusion is that the Krsna legends 
are not yet present in the Rg Veda, but that essential 
traits of the Krsna figure exist there in Visnu and 
Narayana, the two deities that mythologically are 
connected with him. 

After looking at the Vedic material we examine 
some of the earliest evidence on Krsna, the Krsna 
cult and the Krsna stories. First we address our- 
selves to the references to Krsna in the Chandogya 
Upanisad, and in The Grammar of Panini, as well 
as in other texts like the Nirukta and the Arthasastra 
and especially in the Mahabhasya of Patañjali. We 
then discuss some epigraphical material that, because 
it can be dated with more certainty, gives us our 
first chronological data. All this evidence is then 
taken together with the assessments of various scho- 
lars and examined in detail to try to find, with a 
degree of certainty, about the image of Krsna that 
was prevalent at the time when most probably the 
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Puranas had not yet been written, i.e. when the legends 
were in their formative stage, and also about the 
spreading and the evolution of this image. It is con- 
cluded that from the sixth century B.C. onwards, 
stories about Krsna were known and that possibly 
even from that time or a little later he was a divine 
figure also. Four different episodes of the life of 
Krsna are found to be documented previous to the 
Christian Era, these are: the birth of Krsna, the 
killing of Krsna, the Syamantaka episode, and the 
death of Krsna. By the beginning of the Christian 
Era Krsna was already considered by many as the 
Supreme God. 

We proceed then to examine the legend itself and 
employ some of the methods used by folklorists in 
their analyses of folk-stories and fairy-tales, materials 
very similar in content to the Puranic legends. We 
start by looking for a type-story and find that several 
scholars have investigated hero-stories and found 
out that a common pattern can be discerned in many 
of them. We make a summary of their findings and 
include Krsna within the number of heroes who 
share many common characteristics in their legends. 
Having established this, we selecta number of impor- 
tant and characteristic themes and motifs of the 
Krsņa story and try to analyse their occurrence in 
the Harivamša, the Visnu, Bhāgavata and Devi Bhaga- 
vata Puranas, as well as in the Ghafa Jātaka and 
the Balacarita. We also compare these motifs in the 
Krsna cycle with their parallels in the stories of two 
other heroes, one from India and one from Greece: 
Indra and Heracles, to find out if the parallelisms 
are due only to the common hero pattern or to mutual 
influence. 

We start our survey of the Krsna stories by looking 
at the themes of the birth of the hero and find several 
characteristic motifs like the cast-away child, the 
baby floating on the waters and the suckling beast, 
that are of extreme importance in the analysis of the 
legends of Krsna. These motifs are also traced in 
the myths of Indra and the Heracles saga. We then 
analyse one particular motif related to the birth of 
Krsna, the eighth child, and find its origins in Vedic 
Mythology, and follow its development up to the 
Puranas. Parallels to this motif are also pointed out 
from European folklore. 

In the next chapter we examine further themes and 
motifs essential to the understanding of the legends. 
First, in our study of the themes of the wonderful 
child and of the cosmic child, we find that whereas 


the wonderful child has parallels in the myths of 
Indra and the legends of Heracles, the cosmic child 
is a development exclusive to the Krsna story. Next 
we analyse other adventures of Krsna and find that 
most of them fall under the heading of: the deeds 
of a strong man. We pay particular attention to 
an aspect of Krsna’s personality hitherto very little 
studied, the wrestler. A survey of his wrestling acti- 
vities is made, and it is shown that this trait is essential 
to an interpretation of the Krsna image. Two other 
aspects of Krsna as a strong man considered by us 
are his erotic capacity as a great lover and the strong 
man’s ability to consume enormous amounts of food 
as the great eater. 

In this survey of typical themes and motifs of the 
Krsna stories we finally examine two of Krsna’s most 
characteristic aspects: the monster killer, and the 
dragon slayer. As in the other themes and motifs 
we make a point here of bringing out the parallels 
with the legends of Heracles and these become more 
and more striking until, with the analysis of the Bana 
episode in the Krsna legend and the Geryon episode 
in the cycle of Heracles, we can make a case for 
direct influence between the two. With this we con- 
clude our research on the Krsna stories in the Puranas 
and pass on to their representation in sculpture. 

In the last chapter we examine thoroughly the 
iconographical evidence of the stories. We look for 
the narrative episodes in the plastic art and therefore 
concentrate on series of sculpture more than on iso- 
lated images, although some of these are also consi- 
dered, especially if they have a relation to the stories. 
Important new identifications are made and corres- 
pondences between the images and the texts are found. 
We discuss the problem of Krsna’s earliest representa- 
tion and of the stories’ earliest representations also. 
We present for the first time a whole new series found 
by us at the Surali temple, Badami. We also present 
what could be the first representation of Radha and 
discuss in detail for the first time the Krsna-lila reliefs 
found at Pattadakal. Another very important series 
presented and for the first time discussed here, com- 
paring it with the rest of the Krsna iconography, is 
that of the Lara Jongrang temple at Prambanam, 
Java. With the survey of the plastic representation 
of the Purāņic legends of Krsna we conclude our 
study which, it is hoped ,will shed new light on diverse 
aspects of the stories, their origin and development, 


and, not the least, their relationship to other hero 
stories. 
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L(eft) 7 Krsņa in 

R(ight) 31 Kanvad ynasty 
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L F. N. 3, last line Jaya 
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L F.N. 1, line 3 match in 

L 23 divinised throughout 
his career, 

L 10 Krsņa 
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Plate 1. Krsna. Agathocles coin, Ai Khanoum, 
from Arts Asiatiques, v. 26, 1973, p. 123. 


Plate 3. Balarama. Mathura; Ist century B.C., 
Lucknow Museum, from Kalpana Desai, Iconography 
of Visnu, fig. 98. 


à i i . Afghanistan; 2nd century B.C., 
Plate 2. Balarama. Agathocles coin, i Kha! Фат Circle, Jammu Collection. Ап eGangotri Initiative 
from Arts Asiatigues, v. 26, 1973, p. 123. 


«Plate 4, Balarāma-Ekānamšā-Vāsudeva. Devangarh, 
Bihar; 2nd century A.D., Patna Museum; from 
JBSR, v.53, 1967, pl. 30. 


Plate 6, Krsna Govardhanadhārī. Mandor, 


Rajasthan, 4th-5th century A.D., Jodhpur 
Museum. 
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Plate 8. Kisna Lila. Mandor, Rajasthan, 
4th-5th century A.D., Jodhpur Museum. 


Plate 7. Krsna Lila. Mandor, Rajasthan, 4th-Sth century A.D., 
Jodhpur Museum; from Kalpana Desai, Iconography of Visnu, fig. 90. 
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Krsna Lila. Mandor, Rajasthan, 4th-Sth century A.D., Jodhpur 


«— Plate 9. 
Museum. 
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Plate 10. Krsna Govardhanadhārī. Rang Mahal, Rajasthan, 4th-Sth century 
A.D., Bikaner Museum; from Lalit Kala, no. 8, 1960, pl. xxi-1. 
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«—Plate 11. Krsna in Danalila (?) Rang Mahal, Rajasthan, 4th-5th 


century A.D., Bikaner Museum, from Lalit Kalā, no. 8, 1960, pl. xxt. 


Plate 13. The Exchange of Babies. Deogarh, U.P., 5th century A.D, 
5, Gupta temple. 


<-Plate 12. Exposing of Krsna. Deogarh, U.P., 5th century A.D., 
National Museum, New Delhi. 
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«Plate 14. Sakatabhanga. Deogarh, 
U.P., 5th century A.D., National 
Museum, New Delhi. 


Plate 16. Krsna Govardhanadhārī. 
Varanasi, U.P., 5th century A.D., 
Bhārat Kalā Bhavan, B.H.U. 


ate 15. Krsna Govardhanadhārī. Deogarh, c. Sth century A.D., Deogarh 
down; courtesy American Institute of Indian Studies, Varanasi. 


Plate 17. Krsņa Govardhanadhārī. Vatkoh, 
Kampuchea, Sth century A.D., National 
Museum, Phnom Pehn; from P. Dupont, 
La Statuarie Preangkorienne, pl. 1-A. 


Plate 18. Kāliyadamana. Mathura, U.P., 5th century A.D., Mathura Museum. 
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Plate 19, Krsna Govardhanadhāri. Kara, Allahabad Dist., 
U.P., late Sth/early 6th century A.D., Allahabad Museum; 
courtesy American Institute of Indian Studies, Varanasi. 
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«-Plate 20. Pralambasuravadha. 
Gangetic Valley, 6th century A.D., 
Allahabad Museum; from Kalpana 
Desai, Iconography of Visnu, fig. 97. 
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Plate 21. Krsņa Līlā. Badami, Karnataka, 578 A.D., Cave four; 
from IA v.6, 1877, plates between pp. 364-365. 
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«Plate 22. Krsna Lila, Badami. 
Karnataka, 578 A.D., Cave four, 
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Plate 23. Купа Lila. 


ү Badami. Karnataka, North 
A Fort, 7th century A.D., 
Badami Museum. 
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«Plate 24. Krsna Lila. Badami 
Karnataka, North Fort, Th 
century A.D., Badami Museum. 
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< Plate 25. Krsna Lila. Badami, 
Karnataka, North Fort, 7th 
century A.D., Badami Museum. 


Karnataka, North Fort (?), 7th 


| 
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Plate 26. Pūtanāvadha. Badami, 
century A.D., Badami Museum. 


"Plate 27. Krsna Govardhanadhari. 
Badami, Karnataka, before 640 A.D., 
Surali Temple. 
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Plate 30. Krsna Lila. Badami, Karnataka, before 640 A.D., Surali Temple 
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Plate 32. Krsna Lila. Badapi, Karpa: 
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Plate 33. Krsņa Govardhanadhārī. Mathura, U.P., 
"th century A.D., Mathura Museum, 


«— Plate 34. Krsna Govardhana- 
dhārī. Jatipara, Mathura Dist» 
7th-10th (2) centuries А.Р» 
Indian Museum, Calcutta; from 
R. Grousset, L Inde, fig. 130. 
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Plate 35. Balarāma-Ekānamšā-Vāsudeva. Gangetic Valley, Tth century A.D., Lucknow Museum; from Kalpana Desai, 
Iconography of Visņu, fig. 102. 
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Plate 36. Krsņa Govardhanadhārī. Mahabalipuram, Tamil Nadu, 630-668 A.D., Krsņa maņdapa. 
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Plate 37. Krsna Kešinisūdana. Pāhārpur, Bangladesh, 7th-8th centuries A.D 
Early Sculpture of Bengal, pl. V1-16. 


ә Pāhārpur; from S. K. Saraswati, 
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Plate 39. Krsna Aghāsuravadha. Pāhārpur, Bangladesh.  7th-8th ^^ 
centuries A.D., Pāhārpur; from K.N. Dikshit’s Excavations of & 
Paharpu i p . XXIX-C. 
! 


«—Plate 38. Krsna Yamalarjuna. Pāhārpur, Bangladesh, 7th-8th 
centuries A.D., Pāhārpur; ibid., pl. VI-17. 
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< Plate 40, Rādhā-Krsņa (?) Rukmini-Krsna (?) Pāhārpur, Bangladesh, 
7Tth-8th centuries A.D., Pāhārpur; from S. K. Saraswati, 
Early Sculpture of Bengal, pl. 111-10 


Plate 41. Krsna Lila. Pattadakal, Karnataka, c. 745 A.D., 
Virüpàksa Temple. 
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Plate 43. Krsna Lila. Pattadakal, Karnataka, c. 745 A.D., 
УігараКза Temple. 


«—Plate 42. Krsna Lila. Pattadakal, Karnataka., c. 745 A.D. 
Virūpāksa Temple. i 
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Plate 45 & 46. Kisna Lila. Pattadakal, Karnataka, c. 745 A.D., 
Mallikārjuna Temple. 
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Plate 44. Krsna Lila. Pattadakal, Karnataka, c. 745 A.D., 
Virüpàksa Temple. 
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Plate 47. Radha Krsņa. Pattadakal, Karnataka, c. 745 A.D., 
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Pattadakal, Karnataka, c. 745 A.D., 


Plate 48. Krsņa Līlā. 
Mallikārjuna Temple. 


Pattadakal, Karnataka, c. 745 A.D., 


<-Plate 49. Kisna Lila. 


Mallikārjuna Temple. 
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<-Plate 50. Krsna Lila. Pattadakal, Karnataka, c.745 A.D.. 
Mallikarjuna Temple. 


Plate 51. Krsna Govardhanadhārī. Ellora, Maharashtra c. 725 
A.D., Cave 15. 
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-- Plate 52. Krsna Govardhanadhārī. Ellora, Maharashtra, 
с. 754-773 A.D., Kailāsanātha Temple. 


Plate 53. Krsna Lila. 
Kailāsanātha Temple. 
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Ellora, Maharashtra, c. 754-773 A.D., 
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Plate 54. Balarāma-Ekānamšā-Vāsudeva. Ellora, Maharashtra, 9th-10th centuries A.D., Cave 27. Colour neg. Professor 
A, L. Basham. 


5 ešinisūdana. Abaneri jasthan, 9th t .D. S eum: ; 
Plate 55. Kesinisüdana, Abaneri, Ҝаја дар, Өш century (ТУ. amber М носит: rom Kalpana, Desa, 
Iconography of Visnu, fig. 93. 
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Plate 56. Krsņa Lila. Gwalior, Madhya Pradesh, 875 A.D., Caturbhuja Temple; 
courtesy American Institute of Indian Studies, Varanasi. 


Plate 57. Krsņa Līlā. Prambanam, Java, c. 900-30 A.D., Loro Jongrang Temple. 
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Plate 58. Kisna Lila. 


Plate 59. Krsna Lila. Prambanam, Java, c. 900-30 A.D., Loro Jongrang Temple. 
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Plate 60, Krsņa Lilā. 


Prambanam, Java, c. 900-30 A.D., Loro Jongrang Temple. 
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Plate 61. The Wrestling Match. Prambanam, Java. c.900-30 A.D 
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- Loro Jongrang Temple. 


Prambanam, Java, с. 900-30 A.D., Loro Jongrang Temple. 
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Plate 65. The Wrestling Match. Prambanam, 
Java, c. 900-30 A.D., Loro Jongrang Temple. 
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Plate 66. Vatsāsuravadha 


and 
Madhya Pradesh, 953-954 A.D., 


Pūtanāvadha. Khajuraho, 
Laksmaņa Temple. 


Plate 68. Yamalārjuna. Khajuraho, Madhya Pradesh, 


953-954 A.D., Laksmana Temple. 
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Plate 67. Sakatabhanga. Khajuraho, Madhya Pradesh, 


«v hee” ( -i 953-954 A.D., Laksmana Temple. 


< Plate 69. Kaliyadamana. Khajuraho, Madhya Pradesh, 
953-954 A.D., Laksmana Temple. 


Plate 70. Aristāsuravadha. Khajuraho, Madhya Pradesh, 
953-954 A.D., Laksmana Temple. 
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<—Plate 71. Pralambāsuravadha or Trņāvartavadha. Khajuraho, | 
Madhya Pradesh, 953-954 A.D., Laksmana Temple. | 


Plate 72. Kubjānugraha. Khajuraho, Madhya Pradesh, 
953-954 A.D., Laksmaņa Temple. 
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Plate 73. Kuvalayāpīdavadha. Khajuraho, Madhya Pradesh, 953-954 A.D., 
Laksmaņa Temple. 


Plate 74. Salavadha or Mustikavadha. Khajuraho, 
Madhya Pradesh, 953-954 A.D., Laksmaņa Temple. 
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Plate 75. Cāņūravadha, Khajuraho, Madhya Pradesh, 
953-954 A.D., Laksmana Temple. 
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Government of India, 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA 
Srinagar Circle Library, Jammu. 


NCCES STOIAN O: e eee IA 
Class No. Book No. 


DATE DUE 
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Ārchaeo. 
Frontier 
Acc. No 
Date ... 
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Dr. Benjamin Preciado-Solis, a Mexican 
scholar specialized in Indology, obtained 
an M. Phil. (in Philosophy) from the 
University of Guadalajara, Mexico; an 
M.A. (Indian Studies) from El Colegio de 
Mexico, and a Ph.D. (South Asian Civili- 
zation) from the Australian National 
University. He also Spent a year in the 
Banaras Hindu University as a Ph.D. 
Research Scholar besides travelling several 
times to India in field trips for his 
investigation, He is now Professor of 
Indian Studies at E] Colegio de Mexico 
and is currently engaged in the prepara- 
tion of a book on Ancient Indian Art and 
another on the Evolution of traditional 
concepts in Indian Society. 
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